
A and O levels -and their 
Scottish equivalents-have 
been the unchallenged 
passport to higher education 
For many years. Now 
SCHOOL 

EXAMINATIONS are 
marked down for an overhaul. 
Patricia Santinelli and Olga 
Wojtas look at the existing 
system and the planned 
reforms (page 10) 

COAL was the key to the 
Industrial Revolution and 
remains, even in an age of 
nuclear and '’alternative* 1 
power, the key to most 
Western economies. Three 
academics directly interested 
in the coal industry, Peter 
Mathias, Henry Mai'sh and T. 
Atkinson, look at some of the 
issues that have been passed 
over in the 18 weeks since the 
miners* strike began (pages 
12andl3) 

A case for civil celibacy? In 
the second of his two articles, 
John Passmore looks at 
another aspect of 
ACADEMIC FREEDOM 
and the responsibi lities it 
brings (page 14) 
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What are the "rules” of • 
economic power? Geoifr e 




volume of FERNAND 
BRAUDEL’S massive 
overviewof civilization and 

capitalism from the fifteenth 
to the eighteenth century • 
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Anthony Quinton reviews 
Hayek on Liberty. , 

Class of’83: end of session' 
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Think of a number . . . 


We told you so - this will be the 
irresistible reaction of many of the 
critics of Che Department of Education 
and Science's earlier projection of 
future student nunihers to the revised 
projection published yesterday. The 
Royal Society . the vice chancellors and 
t he A ssociai ion of U ni versity T cachers 
alt argued that the earlier projection in 
Report on Education 99 was too pessi- 
mistir and seriously underestimated 
the likely denmnd for places in higher 
education in the i9Ws. With fair 
justice they will feel that their critic- 
isms arc now vindicated. 

In fnct the DHS's second (methodo- 
logical) thoughts are not greatly diffe- 
rent from its first thoughts. On most of 
the elements that go to make up the 
total projection its statisticians have 
shifted I heir ground rather little de- 
spite the chorus of criticism. On one 
crucial element, the treatment of likely 
demand from mature students, they 
have modified their earlier approach 
substantially; on the future pattern of 
participation by women they have met 
their critics half way. These two mod- 
ifications, plus the inevitable all-pur- 
pose revisionary excuse of ‘‘more re- 
cent information", have nevertheless 
produced a dramatic change in their 
overall projection of future student 
demand. 

The most significant chnnge is the 
DES's change of heart on mature 
student demand, in their first projec- 
tion they dismissed it in a 16-linc 
paragraph. Their critics argued that 
this approach was entirely unsatisfac- 


tory, first because it failed to take 
account of the possibility that mature 
demand might have been damped 
down by the immediate pressure to 
accommodate 18-ycar-olds which has 
been constant for 30 years and particu- 
larly intense for the last three, and 
second because the DES failed to 
recognize that for mature students the 
demographic "bulge" would come in 
the late not the early 1980s. In effect 
the DES hns accepted these points and 
added in another 15,000 or so mature 
students. 

So who has won the propaganda 
battle - the DES or its critics? The 
DES will be able to claim that its 
methodology has been shown to be 
basically sound and that even after 
making concessions to the critics there 
is still likely to be a dip in student 
numbers in the 1990s. The dip may 
come later but it will still come - and 
this is the fundamental planning point 
that the DES is trying to get its 
optimistic critics to accept. For their 
part the critics will claim that it is not 
the methodology that matters but the 
results. Very reasonably they will 
point out that the new predictions are 
very different from the old: the gap 
between the higher varinnt of this 
year's projection and the lower variant 
of Inst year’s is 89,000 students. If a 15 


be made iihout the whole controversy 
on these shift ino project ions is that 
they have n very limited rule to piny in 
the future planning of higher educa- 


tion. In its latest paper the DES offers 
two variants; X (bused on higher 
education as it was in 1981 ) and Y (us it 


was in 1983). The difference between 
the two is something like SO.UtN) stu- 
dents hy the 1999s. I ft lie change in the 
character of higher education in just 
two years can produce such a stagger- 
ing difference, how great a difference 
will the changes of the next 10 years 
produce? The equivalent of 10 or 
maybe 15 universities, plus nr minus? 
We are really going to learn very little 
about the future of nigher education by 
poking around in tne demographic 


per cent spread of uncertainty can he 
opened up in just 16 months, what 
planning vajuc can be placed on such 


projections? On any reasonable ver- 
dict (he DES has lost on points. 
Perhaps the most important point to 


entrails. 

Two final comments. Forecasting 
future demand for higher education is 
much more about the evolving style of 
universities, polytechnics and colleges 
than about close analysis of past and 

K resent trends in student enrolment. It 
us more in common with marketing 
new products than with technical num- 
ber-crunching. Second, do wc not 
need to give equal weight to the supply 
end of higher education? For 30 years 
the system lias been demand- led. If it 
continues to be demand-led it will 
stumble sooner or later into the DES's 
dip. But do we really want a dip in the 
supply of highly qualified manpower in 
the 1990s? Perhaps manpower plan- 
ning needs tu make a modest 
comeback. 


Getting our minds dirty 



Howard Kirk (it hardly seems neces- 
sary, after nearly 10 vears. to under- 
line; Malcolm Bradbury’s Howard 
Kirk) has written a book called The 
Defeat of Privacy. Noisy and subver- 
sive like his earlier work, it seeks to 
break down the traditional grammar, 
methodology and organization of 
academic research. It Is, quite con- 
sciously, a bid for Immediacy and 
fame. Above all, it is a book motivated 
by "urgent feeling". In sharp contrast 
is Kirk s colleague and one-time friend 
Henry Beamish, grafting awHy 
patiently at some dim monograph 
unlikely, ir published at all, to reach 
more than a few denizens of his 
specialism. Henry, in his country set- 
ting, seeks no more than to "define an 
intelugent, liveable, unharming cul- 
ture . Howard, the town man, at the 
centTe of things, the pocket Brechiian, 
damns such motives as "evasive 
quietism"^ 

Academic history , as John Passmore 
suggested over the last Fortnight in 
^ * 5 w ' , h Beamishcs 

rather than the Kirks. The monastic 
model, withdrawn, secluded, "pure", 
determinedly unsexy, has remained, 
quite anachronistical ly. the norm, 
while "applied" work has retained ils 
tinge of guilt. Getting one’s hands 
dirty, an image that suggests itself 


strongly this week's articles on the coal 
industry (pages 12-13) is npi to be 
condemned at best as a temporary 
escape from the ivory tower, at worst 
as blatant self-seeking. 

In n world divided between I Inward 
and Henry, the telling elitism these 
days is not between those who gener- 
ate high ideas of incommunicable force 
and the maintaining moss who poptila-- 
nze or dilute or simply teach them. 
This wns Eliot’s classicist model. To- 
day, the world historical figures are the 
media-conscious, the trcndwatchers, 


his interview with Alvarez, lhe poet 
Robert Lowell described wuking after 
dining with JF''K to raid thin the 
Scvenih Heel luid been sent some- 
where in Asia. Ultimuiely, lhe intellec- 
tuals did not milder ns they hoped. 


In his essay on “The Intelligentsia" 
Arthur Kocsller offers u (predictably) 
more organic image. Intellectuals uml 
academics are a "sensitive mcmhrunu" 


matter. 

Ten years earlier again than The 
History Man was Al Alvarez's collec- 
tion Under Pressure, interviews with 
intellectuals on both sides of the Iron 
Curtain. The pressures were, of 
course, markedly different. In the 
Eibi, unpopular Ideas and intransigent 
voices cquld simply be silenced. In the 
West , in America above all, the danger 
was in being taken up, having one's 
ideas marketed, one’s criticisms 
licensed and assimilated. John Ken- 
nedy’s White House became a kind of 
cafe for intellectuals. Yet what was 
being sold was a species of illusion: in 


thin stretches between the sources of 
power and the relatively powerless 
mass. The ulicnation associated with 
monasiicism and the uliennlion care- 
fully cultivated by nineteenth and 
twentieth century intellectuals became 
redundant in an industrialised world 
with mass communications, universal 
education and political participation. 
It is no longer enough to he in and not 
of the world. The distinction between 
“pure” and “applied” is u dangerous 
one, suggesting an awkward model of 
mind as something primitive and pris- 
tine, compromised by cnntuci with 
reality. There are risks - misprision, 
frustration, corruption - in contact 
with reality but there are worse risks in 
holding aloof and believing that mind 
and intellect can work in isolation from 
the actual problems and situations that 
they arc ultimately called upon to solve 
or explain. 


The low pay crusade 


It may not bo the niiner s’ strike but the 



example^oF sustained industrial action' 
in. Universities that goes beyond the ; 
^conventional sides of isolated symbo- 
lic acts. The manual workers, who are • 
roemtoSiPf foe National Union of.. 
Public Employees, the Transport and ■■ 
General Workers Union and the 1 
General and Municipal Workers; have ^ 
pursued their overtime ban with great 
determination.: Their reward ' is? an " 
improved offer, of more than 5 per 
*hlch j£e OMWU «rtalnly, '■ 
inUPE orobahtvHnH th*> Tntan i *x,/i 
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ft has been 1 a 
?lgoiflcant^pis<Hre.ln iheeirlydhysof 
seemed tp hope that : 


JWftSpapif 91 lie 


■ r . . . :rr - ^ wbbu ivj nope inai 
their traditional response of Knifin' 
inertia, the Pontius Pilate line of 
course wfi are oti youf side, but '• t” 4 


ence that such benigness is often just 
another form.of patronizing paternal- 
ism and who suspect ..that their em- 
ployers have rather more room for 
manoeuvre than they pretend refused ! 
k fall for ft this time. So they took 
effective industrial action arid estab- 
lished a pregnant precedent. The uni- 
versities annoyed by 1 the action' and 
l " c precedent came up 
with .the improved offer; which with - 
luck will settle the dispute. ; 

Underlying this dispute has been the 
issue of low pay, The universities have 
Mways_rej«ted the. implication that 
Pjoyers and insist. 

niariual I “yoTkeS7flw UniS^ dq'nbt 
gccepl this defence and have produced 
^P^^ircohtentidn 
that low.pay.is endemic among the less 


officer learnt a thing or two about this 
very subject) Is determined to lead a 
crusade against low pay. 

‘ The result of this union pressure is a 
commitment by the universities, os 
part of the 5 per cent deal, to take part 
m a joint examination of the level of 
mai *nal and ancillary work- 
ers, Tnb will include not only a direct 
r»mpaflson with those in comparable 
jobs - which tpe universities hope will 
exonerate them from the charge of 
being skin-flints ^but also a compare 

^ pay of ( university 
man ua! workers aha Average earnings, 
#hkh Will uncjerlihc the unions’ sreu- 
ment about low pay. Without prejudg* 
{? -5f thsjbint examination 
tl-is worth emphasizing that what look* 
generous deal in percentage 
termsrepresebts jq real cash only £3.55 
ertfc a week - which nuo 



Academics are fay « & 

July / 3 ? ~ co,, f erence 1 


Shall we start at the begJ 
Professor Lapping? 

What’s that, Doctor WtraStf 

At the beginning of Pnidom'iwe 

Prudom? v 

To check for plagiarism, PnftJ 
Lapping. You remember the M 
decision? 

Oh yes. Quite right. Do exnsti; 
Doctor Wernltz. My mind baft 
things. You know, that dmj 
vote on the word processor toad 
tee, compiling a definition 
dal exigency*’ for the bursar. Q 
sort of thing. 

Quite so, Professor Lappint] 
only that . . . 

Yes, yes. Do fire away. 

Right you are, sir. Now I’veui 
lined the second sentence riB 
third answer because it does sea; 
the face of it a trifle problraa 
Come to the point, Wernlli 
Well, sir. ft does read ib 
strangely. Yes, here we arr.1 
notion of the subject of Ihetns 
I tion refers to the existence ofr 
opheric pronouns which fouoAb 
nature or discourse as the s«ttq| 
of specifically located subject;* 
lions". 

Well, that sounds pretty cohed 
me, Doctor Wernltz, After all, ir 
dealing with a question on the n 
tion between semiology i 
psychoanalysis. Nothing ■ 

wrong with that answer. Vefya* 
on the right lines, I would law® 
No, sir. You miss the point. * 
suspicion is nroused by the cog 
between that no doubt am 
point and the sentence whin P 
cedes it. 

Do get a move on, Wernit | 
Well, sir, the preceding so® 
reads: "This is n very difficult 
hut I think in my opinion acp 
that it is vcy important. 

Yes, that Is a trine loosely pW? 
But satisfactory. Satlsf&ctoiT- 
And then on the next 


nnu uitii »ii r K ■ A | 

second paragraph, we MJL 
sentence. “Tne process 


aluses”. , 

Sounds fairly straightforward," 
nitz. As these things go- ^ 
Ah, but. Professor UpgljJJ 
to this from the standard ^ 
language and matenaSj^ 

SSS 

BY certain MATERIA 
ATUSES." Absolutely lotf” 
cept for three words, 

Will, Wernltz, I mg "fa 
similarity, but then one » - 


-wOTkei«w%knb^ 
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NAB demands New comm ittee decides MRC cuts 

A nr .HBHHHH' hu Inn Tnrnrv 



by John O'Leary 

A ten point plan which would put 
polytechnics and colleges on a par with 
lhe universities and protect future 
funding levels forms the basis of the 
National Advisory Body’s proposed 
contribution to the "great debate” on 
higher education. 

The final draft of its advice to Sir 
Keith Joseph, Secretary of State for 
Education and Science, will be put to 
the NAB board on Monday and could 
receive committee approval early next 
month. One last meeting has been 
timetabled for September 10 in case 
local authority leaders demand 
changes to the document, which is 90 
pages long. 

The draft, which has already been 
partially rewritten after discussion by 
the board, includes one chapter jointly 
wrlucn with the University Grants 
Committee, which argues for a revi- 
sion of the Robbins Principle on access 
to higher education But elsewhere, it 
makes a strong case for more equal 
treatment for the public sector com- 
pared with the universities. 

It stresses that there is no scope for 
farther overall cuts Rnd calls for com- 
mon fending levels for teaching 
(though not research) throughout 
higher education. It also advocates a 
national system of external validation, 
which would encompass the universi- 
ties as well as public sector institutions. 

In a report likely to prove more 
controversial than might have been 
expected, the board will also be asked 
topresss for extra money for rescach, 
capital projects and the establishment 
of a new centre for higher education 
policy studies. In addition, there is a 
call for change in the delicate political 
area of local authority powers over 



, resence 
of Raymond 
Williajhs, 17 


polytechnics and colleges. 

Its ten point plan would consist of:- 

• the acceptance of continuing educa- 
tion as a major objective; 

• making “the ability to benefit” the 
dominant criterion for entry to 
courses; 

• planning total student numbers at a 
level well above the lower of the 

8 rejections published by the DES; 

> planning public sector numbers at 
around their present level for the rest 
of the century; 

•encouraging more flexible patterns 
of provision and entry, partly through 
higner diploma courses; 

• the acceptance that resources can- 
not be reduced; indeed, should be 
increased to accommodate increased 
student demand, provide selective 
support for research and the develop- 
ment of continuing education, and to 
fond maintenance and equipment; 

• the retention of a system of “exter- 
nal quality assurance of courses based 
on peer group assessment”, which 
should bo extended to the universities; 1 
• a common unit of resource for 
teaching purposes throughout higher 
education; 

• the reaffirmation of accountability 
in the public sector, combined with a 
greater, measure of institutional re- 
sponsibility; 

•further progress towards the inte- 
grated planning of higher education, 
developing closer links between the 
NAB and the UGC. • 

The common chanter with the UGC 
recognizes that universities will take 
the lead in research and postgraduate 
provision generally, while the public 
sector will lead on non-degree, profes- 
sional and part-time courses. The 
chapter proposes to reinterpret the 
Robbins Principle on the question of 
qualifications. 

However, other sections of the 
document arc likely to prove less 
popular with the UGC, particularly 
when the NAB calls for an estimated 
funding gap of £400 per student for 
teaching alone to be dosed. 

The draft estimates that by nextyear 
unit costs in the public sector will have 
fallen by more than 9 per cent since 
1982/83 and there may be a long-term 
effect on quality- which is not evident 
yet. Reaching the NAB’s stated target 
of an overall staff/student ratio of 12:1 
will require an increase of 20 per cent 
in “teacher productivity*'. ™s ynll 
only be achieved with difficulty and its 
impact should be monitored by Her 

» ’s Inspectorate and lhe vabdat- 
ies. • 

"Budgets for capital work are said to 
be grossly inadquate and a major 
initiative Is needed on equipment, pie 
■ research councils are to be approached 
lo assist in raising £20m for research 
and a detailed case is made for plan- 
ning for roughly level student numbers 
to the end of the century, with addi- . 
. tional funding to match, pie coa- 
troversial notion of two-year degrees is 
dropped. . •' 
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Spilp CIay, senior research officer nt the MRC pneumoconiosis unit, 
Cardiff at the demonstration 


Two-year training scheme 
ruled out by MSC group 


by Patricia Santinelli 

A two-year Youth Training Scheme 
has been turned down as premature by 
the Youth Review Group sot up to 
advise the Manpower Services Com- 
mission on the future of the scheme for 
1985/86. 

. Hie group which presented its re- 
port to the MSC Youth Training Board 
vesterday says that the priority should 


be to, make progress on quality and 
standards ,< although there might be a 


case for a more flexible length of stay 
for special groups. 


Although the group is not convinced 
that the balance and the size of the 


sdieme is right - the MSC has been 
asked for further -work on this - 
pending further information, and in 
order to acheive stability, the YTS In 
1985/86 should provide - for the same 
numbers as in 1984/85, about 400,000 
trainees, and adhere to the same 
balance of provision. 

It wants decisions on the size, ba- 
lance of provision, level of grants to 
managing agents and sponsors and 
trainees’ allowances to be made known 
by the end of the calendar year prior to 
start of the YTS, father than the 
confusion which is current. 

The group says that some method 
compensating managing, agents and 
sponsors who have lost money as a 


result of a shortfall of trainees in the 
scheme must be found. It suggests four 
options, all of which wouldinvolve a 
substantial increase in public expendi- 
ture. One of the four options is a post 
hoc compensation scheme for costs 
arising out of unoccupied places, 

But a draft document on training for 
the future drawn up by the Labour 
party and the TUC joint liaison com- 
mittee and being presented to the TUC 
next week says all 16 and 17-year-olds 
would be given a guarantee of two 
years’ education, training and work 
experience if Labour capie to power. 

A two-year scheme would be part of 
an advanced national training system 
stretching from young people still at 
school to adults, and offering training 


school to adults, and offering training 
not as a temporary measure but as an 
Jriveslmeht In knowledge and skills. 

• To ensure participation in a two- 
year scheme, legislation would be 
introduced ' giving all young people 
including workers, the statutory right 
to training and forther education. 

All the courses in this > two-year 
programme should be designed for the 
greatest possible flexibility with build- 
ing blocks of achievement to allow 
young people to develop at their own 
pate and receive a worthwhile qual- 
ification al the end. It should also allow 
for opeii access to full-time and part- 
continued bn page % 
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tado a few hobrs teaching a week and 
offering them the chance .to do re- 
search as at) Inceptive. ' -. 

■ At Leicester Polytechnic Dr David 
Bethel, the director, has begun infer 
mil : talks with' .Awdemifc and ndti- 
academic staff unions on thepogfbflity 
demonstrators during tne 
yfear.He wants’ well- 


try for science, engineering and design 
courses. Students require supervision 
under the Health and Safety. Act and 
technical assistance in those areas, but 
technicians a/e not allowed to be in 
sde charge of students or. to teach, 

■It Is neither cost-effective nbtpbssi-., 
ble within tightening staff: student 
fttioS to have senior staff shpemsuig 
them, fie says.' Hence the need for an 

intermediate gtede- " , 

Dr Smith attfifigston is conslderidg 

•a demonstrator' grade -to. solve staff. 


.shortages In information technology 
and computing. The polytechnic 'could 


use, up to six Additional staff in these 
areas but. cannot compete with indus- 
try in attracting them, he said. 

He wants to employ recent gradu- 
ates from courses such . as Kingston’s 
- own MSC in in formation technology. 

. Although the public sector has no 
deiponstratdr gfade. Dr. Bethel said 
that Leicester’s local authority haitwo 
' precedents; These are in tho prison 
service and Sgricultdtal colleges. ' • . •> 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 
The Medical Research Council was 
unable to decide last week whether 
university grants or council rcasearch 
units should bear the brunt of future 
budget cuts. 

lue council declined to endorse a 
plan which would give unit directors 
relief from emergency cuts in recurrent 
expenditure imposed earlier this year. 
Instead, a new strategy committee was 
set up to report by September on ways 
out of the council’s present overcom- 
mitment. 

The MRC must decide before Octo- 
ber how to adjust to loss of £2.7m from 
its £120m annual budget between 1985 
and 1987. Last Thursday's meeting was 
expected to produce a strategy, and 
200 MRC staff demonstrated outside 
the council's London headquarters to 
back the case for extTa cash. 

The strategy put before the meeting, . 
thought to be Favoured by the MRCs 
secretary, Sir James Gowans, would 
have restored recurrent grants to units 
next year, at the expense of project- 
□nd programme grants in universities. 
There would then be a reduction in 
unit staff through early retirement or 
redundancy, witn the long-term aim of 
fewer, stronger units, and university 
support at something like the current 
level. 

MRC scientists outside the meeting 
made it clear that the reduction in the 
budget for laboratory supplies in units, 
averaging 21 per cent this year, is 
hampering their research. However, 
what scientists in units see as a built-in 
majority for university resenrehers on 
the council has prevented immediate 
relief for in-house work. 

There are clear tensions within the 
council about how to proceed. It is now 
accepted that the MRC will have to 
livo within the budget guidelines laid 
down by the Advisory Board for lhe 
Research Councils. But the two 
schools of thought, one arguing that 
in-house units do the best research, the 
other that the 35 per cent of the budget 
going direct to universities must oe 
protected, have yet to be reconciled, 
TTiis job now rests with the new 
strategy committee, which Sir James 
will cnair, and which will include 
members from universities and MRC 
institutes and research units. 

The committee will also have to take 
account of unrest among MRC boards, 
who are upset at the way recent 
derisions lo close units have been 
handled , particularly the demise of the 
NeurochemicBl Pharmacology Unit in 
Cambridge. 


The danger m 
idol thoughts 

Universities arc In spiritual danger 
and academics risk ldotatory because 
of the way they pursue knowledge, 
according to lhe'Rev Melvyn Matth- 
ews, senior chaplain al the university 
of Bristol. 

Writing in iensnifon, a terraly 
bulletin for chaplains In higher 
education, Mr Matthews says 
academics must realize theirs Is a 
profoundly spiritual profession, 

. . which must be pursoed at the 
most profound level of the human 
personality and with all the wlt and 

S ' ace and heart of which human 
ings are capable. If It is not 
pursued In this way then It falls into 
idolatory more qulqkly and . more 
surely than almost any other- profes- 
sion. 

Die academic proftosldn Is a pro- 
fession of love, hidden by or disguised 
as, lhe pursuit of knowledge. And to 
ignore that, he says, means universi- 
ties will fall Into heartlessness. 

One difficulty Is that the quest for 
knowledge tends Itself to superficial- 
ity; The “false self’’ of ifce academic 
-which seeks' knowledge as good for 
fats ego, is onjy encouraged by tbh 
.academic, life. . . 
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A breach of academic freedom 



Sir, - Your forthright criticism of the 
attempted interference by the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science with 
the D102 course of the Open Universi- 
ty (THES, July 6) is much to be 
welcomed; but there are some matters 
that require further emphasis. The first 
is that while the press has been allowed 
to see the DES report, it is not yet a 
public document, and all that the 
academic world can do is to assess its 
content from the summary and the 
brief quotations that have appeared in 
the public print. Moreover, it is a 
document the authors of which are 
evidently to remain unknown. 

The academic world is, of course, 
becoming used to essential informa- 
tion being withheld. The 1980/81 Uni- 
versity Grants Committee financial 
cuts - which began the whole miser- 
able story of the last three yenrs - were 
based upon criteria which have never 
been made known, and which are now 
widely accepted as having been quite 
arbitrarily determined. Fn the present 
situation we must surely campaign for 
public access to the DES documents 


Israeli jobs 


Sir, ~ Benny Morris ( THES, June 22) 
is misleading his readers when he 
suggests, with reference to the situa- 
tion of university graduates in the 
occupied territories of the West Bank 
and Gaza, that the problem of gradu- 
ate unemployment (together wnth its 


fact is that graduate unemployment is a 
direct consequence of the very real 
constraints on the economic and social 
development of the occupied territor- 
ies imposed by virtue of the rela- 
tionship between the territories and 
Israel - which may be effectively 
described as colonial. While the anger 
and frustation fell not only by universi- 
ty graduates but by the vast majority of 
Palestinians living in (and outside) the 
occupied territories also stem from the 
Tact or Israeli military occupation and 
the very real constraints on social and 
pomifial freedom experienced in the 
territories. Benny Morris focuses on 
lae consequences of Israeli occupation 
and control and ignores the real deter- 
mlnant both of graduate unemploy- 
ment and of tiie growing opposition to 
Israeli occupation: Israeli colonialism. 

I- 

Yours sincerely, ■ 

DAVID SEDDON, 

Reader in development studies, 
university of East Anglia. 


c and for its authors to be identified. 

I- This interference by the DES - 
h widely accepted in Whitehall as the 
i- initiative of Sir Keith Joseph himself - 

e is a clear and serious breach of 
s academic freedom. Is this not the 
t opportunity for the UGC-on this one 
J important matter - to show that it is 
a not wholly the creature of the Govem- 
- ment, which all its recent actions have 
s suggested, and affirm the basic princi- 
: pie that once courses have been estab- 

i fished, universities are free to teach 
t what they themselves consider fit and 
' proper? And for decent measure , why 
cannot the Committee of Vice Chan- 
cellors and Principals come publicly to 
the aid of one of their brethren? 
Yours, etc, 

JOHN SAVJLLE, 

Chairman, Council for Academic 
Freedom and Democracy. 

Sir, - It appears that David Hancock, 
permanent secretary at the Depart- 
ment of Education and Science, has 
decreed that I and my fellow students 

New aviary 

Sir, — It was with Interest that I rend 
David Jobbing's article (THES, June 
8) on the growth of ornithology. It is 
indeed timely that the Royal Veterin- 
ary College (University of London) 
has been far-sighted enough to 
launch an exciting new project which « 
Is the brain child of Dr Colin Dnwcs. je 
He is the director of the college's egg “ 
research unit which Investigates S 
aspects of the breeding and hatching g 
of birds. To expand this work, R 
Cedric Price (the architect who col- | 
laboroted on London Zoo's Snowdon s 
aviary) has designed an aviary to t 
adjoin the unit, f 

The Cedric Price aviary will have 5 
many sophisticated and novel Tea- ° 
turos, not least being Us adaptability, | 
allowing a range of species to' be y 
housed. Above all, It will he possible 3 
to monitor the complex nest environ- * 
ment without disturbance to Ihc 1 
birds. Information thus gained could £ 
be instrumental In helping to save 
endangered species. The aviary will 
also provide a valuable asset for 
teaching vetlnary students, who will 
thus, gain an Insight Into the care and 
welfare of birds. Vets may therefore i 

he encouraged to work more closely 
with the conservation groups diming ( 
for what Jobbtns called a <c consorva- i 
(ton awareness", 


are inexperienced and lacking in access 
to other forms of instruction. Could I, 
through your column, take issue with 
this? 

Open University students arc very 
varied, and come from a wide range of 
soci&i backgrounds. We hold n variety 
of jobs, ana come from across the full 
post-21 age range. However, there is 
one common factor; we are, none of 
us, inexperienced. We are mature 
adults who now choose to study at 
university level in our own time. I can 
only be offended at the peculiarly 
patronizing comments of Mr Hancock. 

Are Open University students to be . 
regarded as some kina of empty box 
ready to be filled with academic fodder 
- unquestioned and undebated? As 
anyone knows, who has actually met 
Open University students (as unfortu- 
nately the Secretary of State for 
Education continually refuses to do), 
we are a highly questioning and vocal ' 
group. We do not sit placidly accepting 
all that our units and tutors tell us. We 
bring into discussions our wider ex- 
periences of life, other academic areas 


and our knowledge of the world out- 
side of the ivory towers of academia. 

Could I suggest that Mr Hancock 
and Sir Keith Joseph need not worry 
even if the course in question was 
biased (something that the cxternnl 
assessors have constantly denied)? We 
Open University students nre such tluit 
we arc more than able to assess and 
make our own decisions. If Sir Keith 
would like to worry about the welfare 
of OU students, could 1 invite him to 
look at our fee level, the reduction in 
services to our mnny disabled students 
and the general hardships that we nre 
facing, all a direct result of the swing- 
eing reduction to our budgets from the 
Government. But surely there can be 
no conncxiion between the vicious cut 
and the attempt at a Marxist witch- 
hunt. As an inexperienced Open Uni- 
versity student that is far top complex 
an issue for me to consider. 

Yours sincerely, 

IRIS PRICE, 

President, Open University Students 
Association. 



A young Dartford warbler under scrutiny. 


An appeal has been launched (o 
55SL f ? r ft® construction 


(£130,000) and equipping mm) 
or the aviary. Donations and/or en- 
gines should be directed to Dr C. 


M. Dawes, the Royal Veterinary 


Plowing trivia Blind injustice Mining: couw^s 

Sir," It nl*nelnct (a maIa iLp,« «... — «■ 
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air, - u was pleasing to note Him your 
correspondent, Paul Flather, aiiitably 
trivialized Dame Mary Womack's 

0,rton ^ 

In any future reporting of a time- . 
consuming appointment offered to 
Geoffrey Wamock, may we look for- 
ward to Mr Flather’s opening line • 
perhaps as follows: “Dame Mary is 
going to have to learn how to wield a 
screwdriver ..." 

i ! Yours. faithfully, i" • 
■HLE^N.SYMONDS; ' , 
Wood; . 

Easy reading 

iv: Pau l’s criticism 
■■ ( THES, July 6) of Martin Atkinson’s 
review of Chlldnn’s Talk quite ex- 
traordinary. Is it really reasonable to 
expect that a brief review of an 
academic book, fa a Section Of the 
paper clearly aimed it specialists in 
the field, should be accessible to the 
casual browser? Anyone with the 
slightest understanding of linguistics 
or child language acquisition-would 
find every wdrd of Atkinson’s review 
perfectly comprehensible. 

Yours faithfully, . . 

JENNY THOMAS, . « . . • 

Department of Linguistics and Mod- 
ern JSngbsb.Langqage, pijdyerpity <?f . 
Lancaster, . ; , l! ■,»;.* ^ 

r : | 


Sir, - We were interested to see your 
feature on Najleh Khandagh "Blind 
Injustice" (THES, June 29JT 


College, Royal College Street, Un- 
don NW1. 

Yours faithfully, 

M. HOOPER, 

Department of biochemistry, 
University of Leeds. 


finding industrial placements and jobs 


There are at present some.65 totally 
blind students at .universities and 
polytechnics In . the United Kingdom 
and about the same number pf blind 
students, with some sight. They are 
reading a variety of subjects deluding 
economics, law, computer- science, 
criminology and medieval French. 

n S e RbyalNfttioiial Institute for the 
Blind helps blind students In various 

Sri* pleased to dlTwith 

Miss Khandagh. Stimaof the wayS we 
help include making fiuaadal grants 
, towards the cost of equipment Such as 
rtt^rdert and to pay people to 
' providing study' flnd careers 

advice; visiting and holding discussions 
with staff andbther students: lending 

sophisticated bradlewntmg machines? 
jwltjnr fino braille or on tape books 
JW 5 r 8tud y i ^clpful literature - 

- 

. Great Portlarid Street, 'Londop Wl. . 


finding industrial placements and jobs 

pn Qualification touches on only one of 

Sir, Tom , , tl a rke’^ letter (THES .. a wide range which NAB will have to 
June 22) suggests 1 that.,th/' National' ! n c P^^ n S to their conclusions. 

Coal Board is akSK&ffig! 5 * wide range which NAB will 

SdaStaT* “ “ m,ng l0 - ,heir 


Overseas 

fees policy 

on student mnh!i:>. 8 


TheNCBj 


a uqiui auuusar ana 

employer of mining students, was 
asked by the National AdyitoiV Bbdy 1 
for its views on : th'e r pfcvision of 
advanced mining courses and it has 
duly given them. 


I1UI CAUWl IU 111" 

CTease the number of mining students 
t sponsors on advanced courses in the 
i^^diate future. Tom Clarke thinks 
tne NCB s medium term needs should 
concede priority to tho longer term 

When Ihnrn ara __ 


f r Z T' n - . , concede priority to tho longer term 

It is satisfied with the standards of • when there are possibilities of an 
the courses at all three institutions increased demand for higher techni- 

involved — Tran, Cl sms in mining 


*«■ uucc insmunons 

_-The NCB shares Tom Clarke’s de- 
sire to s« advanced mining provision 


dans to mining. . * 

T^g >gwt be for NAB to decide. 
The NCB has recognized throughout 

faSifVn W rf ht the .^ oca,i °n of public 
andno1 for 


rj. . r- ,v mini 

. handicapped . students • , and; thejr 
teachers.- • 




Yoursfafthfahy.-. > V".’;-- JJ!:' 

NEVILLE LAWSON.f-; 


^ It would welcome aiiy initiatives by fte NCB tp deter^ind^ • f 
^h ooal • 

rnning and other r extrhcilye industries'' Yours falihfnlfa 1 

;The, NCB’s. Views, however. iake venor Pla^ 

info account NA.B!s concern 'that theto Lbndon - . 

SSdraclf " X . ,, 

k* . ~* 7 - 1 f- '-r 


siiti 


: -ri>y 

c Tl,c Government's sudden imri, 
mentation of what were and 

; ™ned fullest fees tor^e^S 

s d . ei If s * ias * 10 my knowledge, (a) n t 
nted a worldwide fund ofitfR 
- Bnta.n; ib) has caused oiherS 
i rac 5 ls e, m e r '0 raise fees for iK 
s students or to impose quoias on ito 
t and ,hus diminishing die vifc 

_ of aid ; (c) because of the destnictliaci 

a long established tie, caused at by 
, one developing country to go to d* 
expense of an extra year for studus 
reorientation because of prabtenucf 
‘culture shock’’ in other count mvM 
diminished one of Britain’s great ex- 
ports, ie education (unappreciated u 
such equally by the major parties) a»l 
handed over a great deal or infioeore 
in terms of culture, education an) 
trade to other nations. 

Moreover, British represenlatw 
abroad seemed to be unaware that f« 
in many American institutions m 
still well above our “overseas fen’, 
and had made no effort, to my knw 
ledge to present the problem in At 
licsl light - the malterwas evidently 
insufficient importance! 

As one committed for the past I 
years to Third World develop®, 
welcoming students each year, il pas 
me to see the continuance of a pofa 
designed to meet the immediate sna 
of u yearly balance sheet rather thus 
face Ihc importance, in the long ten, 
of cultural and educational iofluenct 
not only to international develop® 
but also - and no less - to sclf-totertu 
(a ) nationally in terms of trade, (b) u 
success nt the next election, when fa 
long term effects of the policy may wl 
he better understood. 

In China, for instance, we tot 
recently seen one or two agrecmttt 
with British institutions but, on J 
recent visit, 1 saw one minor pieced 
British equipment hut no one 8p» 
ment with a British institution n 
higher cducnlian in spite of «#■ 
ments hi existence with w* 
Germany, Russia, the United Sia& 
etc. 

Yours faithfully, 

P. HAVARD-W1LLIAMS. 
Professor of library and infonnitwu 
studies, 

Loughborough University. 

Runner-up 

Sir, - In your article of June 29, J« 
wrongly state that West OeraWJ 
first private management school “ 
be established in Koblenz. We®® 
like to point out that this 
not the first of its kind in the ft** 
Republic. 

The European Business 
Schloss ReichartshauMn 1 am 
was established in 1971. It 
nized by the Ministry of eduw^ 
Culture of the federal state oi H 
to 1976 and today has 400 students 

Thus the EBS was - and sjU 
first and only indepet^jj; 

management school m West Genn 

There are in fact 
flattering .similarities bcw*n 
proposed Koblenz 
EBS. At EBS, cooperation ^ ^ 
ageipent schools abmad B ^ ^ . 
central to the EBS 
foundation: EBS Pa«* wj dst 
1967, EBS London in m ] \ 

Yours f aithfu lly, __ ' 

G. KUSTER, A,I^E. ■ 

Schloss Relchartshausen, .- v 

A. JABLANCZY, ' ■ =/;';! 

M. COCHRANE, , . >■ j; 

Paris; 

P r BULLOCK, N. BOWEN. ■; ^ 

London; • ' ' • .1 

. 'f’ ’ -J % 
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0U overruled over grant cut 


byPairiciaSantinelli 

c, Keith Joseph announced this week 
She had already made a decision on 

SS Open University’s funding. This 
to spile of the fact that the 
Ration was provisional and was to 
k discussed by the OU’s visiting 
Snmitleeappomted by the Secrelary 

nl State for Education himself. 

Sir Keith told the Commons Select 
Committee on Education Science and 
Am that his decision was made. He 
bier repealed his statement in replies 
(o questions in the House. 

-1 have derided and tojd the Open 
University what its allocation from the 
i« payer will be over the next two 
tears and it is most unlikely that that 
iin be changed,” Sir Keith said. 

The OU originally intended to dis- 
cuh its future plans and their financial 
bisis with the visiting committee, com- 
posed of academics, administrators 
industrialists who would then 
report to Sir Keith to September. But 
he now appears to have overruled 
them, 


Sir Keith 
reassures , 
humanities 

by Paul Flather 

The spirit of Cardinal Newman was 
invoked by Sir Keith Joseph, the 
Secretary of State for Education, Inst 
week In a speech designed to allay 
fears that the Government was neg- 
lecting the plight of the humanities 
within higher education. 


.Sir Keith, speaking in London to the 
fellows of the British Academy at their 
annual general meeting, set out the 
underlying philosophical arguments 
which justified permanent public sup- 
port for both economically important 
and culturally important subjects. 

His address had been prompted by 
widely voiced fears — including a 
rtatement from the academy to the 
University Grants Committee's 
strategy plan - that the humanities 


directly aid economic recovery. 

Tor the sake of the continuance of 
Mir liberal society, for the sake of the 
intellectual and moral standnrds that 
guarantee our freedom, scholarship 
ana teaching in the humanities must be 
preserved so as to benefit each suc- 
““ing generation,” he said. 

... 6 “jd b°ft those who wanted 
wppori for economically useful traln- 
“8and research and those who in 
; n S n s words saw higher education 
a place of teaching 
JJtf knowledge had legitimate 
honourable alms. 

Hequoted Newman again to defend 


' w me oeneni 01 

®«yes and the nation. In the 
'To leaven the dense 
11 r ^ an ti'events with the elastic 
'■ if. 0 * reason”. 

: coS..S ,rpBDil,B Qf ^ inject, he 
: n«ded In all the 


Sir Keith also flatly rejected the 
OU's own calculations that it stands to 
Iosc£l3.5mby 1986 as a result of grant 
cuts. Its grant for the current academic 
year is £58.7m and it has been told tht 
its grant for 1985 and 1986 respectively 
will be £59. Im and £5K.2m. 

Sir Keith said that the £13.5m cal- 
culation was the university's and not 
Iris Government’s. He did not believe 
the figures and wanted to sec the basis 
for them. In fact the figures have been 
available to the Government since 
March 6. 

The university maintains that it has 
experienced reductions in real terms 
and this is shown by the DES's own 
calculations which show that 1986’s 
recurrent grant is less than that in 1976. 
It also says that the figures for 1985 and 
1986 are set at current values and take 
no account of salary increases and 
replacement of equipment. 

The OU says it has already had to 
make cuts of £3.3m in 1984 compared 


to 1983 and would have to make a cut 
of £4m in 1985 and a further one of £6m 
in 1986. This would mean that by next 
February it would have reduced its 


television programmes by a quarter 
and its student numbers by 7.00U. This 
would mean a student population of 
18,800 next 1985 as opposed to 26.000 
in January last year. 

Sir Keith told the Select Committee 
that he did not believe llic OU could 
not absorb the proposed reductions 
without cutting its activities. It had to 
face reality. 

The OU's council meeting on Tues- 
day reasserted that the situation was 
very grave. Sir Kenneth Berrill, pro 
chancellor of the OU and Mr Oliver 
Thompson, chairman of the council’s 
finance committee, will write to all 
MPs to confirm that they stand by their 
figures and that the OU's position is 
dire. 

Sir Keith and the OU also clashed 
over his assertion tlmt the OU was not 
more cost effective than other univer- 
sities. 

Sir Keith also told the Select Com- 
mittee that Marxist bias inquiry into 
the social science courses at the Uni- 
versity had been necessary because of a 
small number of significant complaints. 



Crash course to yield 
more IT graduates 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

Short-term measures to boost output 
of information technology graduates in 
the next two or three years will be 
proposed by the working group on skill 
shortages set up by Mr Kenneth Bak- 
er, minister for information technolo- 
gy in the Department of Trade and 
Industry. 

The working group, chaired by Mr 
John Butcher, under secretary at the 
DTI, has finished its first report, which 
was due to go to the secretaries of state 
for industry and education this week. 
It confirms thnt there is an urgent need 
to increase output in maths, electrical 
and electronic engineering and compu- 
ter science. 

The first report, which mostly deals 
with demand for graduates, will con- 
centrate on ways of increasing supply 
of key skills beginning in the coming 
academic year. But there is already 
doubt in some universities and colleges 
if financial approvnl for new initia- 
tives, likely to be modelled on existing 
conversion courses and retraining 
schemes, will come soon enough for 
plnns to be made for this October. 

. Even if small-scale schemes can 
begin this year the larger problem will 
remain, and the Butcher group is 
expected to make a second report in 
the autumn, looking at supply of 
graduates and technicians. Projections 
of demand from high-technology com- 
panies show demand for IT graduates 
growing by between 50 and 60 per rent 
by 1989. so students to meet this 
demand must begin degrees by 1986. 

Both short and long-term policy 


Lecturer severely warne 


they t0 “tfeviate what 

to7 be inadequate levels. 


cf ton fapve ■ 

■ jg® gpi .Principal of Westfi- 
nrtnnMW*™ , has , been 
’JWM Wotaertdn^Ol- 
to 


Queen’s University, Belfast this week ■ 
rejected a recommendation to dismiss 
a tenured lecturer for “good cause”. 

But the senate accepted the findings 
of a standing committee that Mr Geoff 
Siroekin, aged 49, a lecturer in micro- 
biology had an “unacceptable and 
unsatisfactory record”. The _ senate 
issued him with a severe warning and 
will arrange for close scrutiny of-his 
future conduct and progress. This will 
be reviewed later. 

Mr Siroekin faced an alleged cata- 
logue of items that accumulated in a 
record of unsatisfactory behaviour 
over seven years. These included abus- 
ing the chairman of an area safety 
committee, acting in a disruptive and ‘ 

Mrs Thatcher 

The Prime Minister is up-to-dato with' 
the latest developments in ten key 
scientific fields after a seminar at 
Chequers earlier this month... , 

Mrs Thatcher, who is formally 10 
charge of coordinating sdernfe policy 
to the Cabinet, heard preswtawms 
fr om leading academic and indisirual 
scientists in Itfo broad areas - the new 
speciality of toolecttiar electronics, and 
molecular btolow, ahri biotean«M^ 

scribe their work stressed 

was no discuss! oq af scteuecfanding. 



proposals from the group will seek to 
increase industrial involvement in 
training, both in sponsorship and in 
seconding staff to higher education 
institutions which are now finding it 
very difficult to recruit people to teach 
IT courses. 

And the group has heard a proposal 
from a group of leading companies for 
a new agency “to prevent and cure 
shortages of technological skills vital to 
the national economy”. The com- 
panies, which include Plessey, GEC, 
Standard Telephone and Austin-Rov- 
er, argue that a new agency is needed 
because the problem cuts across so 
many existing bodies - including the 
Manpower Services Commission, the 
Engineering Industry Training Board, 
nnd Government departments. 

A set of guidelines for the agency 
drawn up in May says it should not run 


Legal eagle: Jack Nicklaus, the golfer, this week received an honorary 
degree from Dr J. Steven Watson, principal of St Andrews University. 
This started his bid for a second prize at St Andrews, his third 
consecutive Open Championship. 


courses or validate them, but provide a 
share focus, for policymaking and 
publicity to meet skill shortages. The 
Engineering Council Is thought to be 
considering whether it could take on 
such a role, which might be seen as nn 
educational answer to the Alvcy prog- 
ramme for computer research. The 
stumbling block would be that any 
such booy would need novel financial 
powers. 

Present Indications are that further 
moves to shift emphasis towards en- 
gineering in higher education will have 
to be made within existing resources. 
A separate large-scale scheme for 
speeding up irjQve$ to boost engineer- 
ing, conceived in the Department of 
Education and Science, recently died 
because none, of the education, indus- 
try or dmployfaem depaftirients could 
^Bl$e 1 the'm^Jtu^yi" , 


belligerent marinerno^using offensive 
language, failing to pgss the efficiency 


laiiguagy, 

bar, falling to perform administrative 
work, cancelling a lecture without 
giving proper notice, aqd failing to 
return library books on time. 

Mr Siroekin, who has been at 
Queen’s since 1976, rejected the 
allegations and he was supported at the 
senate by Mr Roger Jeaiy, a full-time 
official of the Association of Scientific, 
Technical and Managerial Staffs. 

Dr Peter Froggart, the vice chancel- 
lor, said tht no single item constituted a 
charge on. its own. The case was 
brought because of the accumulative 
record,* of unsattefafltory . behaviour 
over a puniberi.Qfryew^i-' w • • 


Two-year 
YTS ruled 
out by group 

continued from front page 

time further nnd higher education 
from the age of 18. 

The document says that major 


Training Scheme if it is to regain the 
confidence of young people and all 
those on whom It success depends. It is 
time to return to the Youth Task 
Group proposals for a broad flexible 
vocational preparation rather than the 
existing narrow employ er-orienta ted 
training. 

It proposes that the allowance for 
trainees must be restored to its original 
value . This would be £34 per week and 
should be linked to the cost of living. 
Trainees on Mode A schemes should 
be given worker status, and the scheme 
must remain voluntary. The two diffe- 
rent modes of the YTS should offer a 
real range of choice properly re- 
sourced to meet the real needs of 
young people. 

The proposals also Include provid- 
ing more resources tor further educa- 
tion colleges, and those who supervise 
trainees and for increasing MSC moni- 
toring staff. 

The Labour TUC plan wants the 
YTS to be.linked with uew measures to 
encourage young people to stay on in 
full-time study and would make it 
mandatory for all local aujhoritics to 
provide educational maintenance 
awards for young people over J6. 

■Wider opportunities for adults 
should be provided by removing bar- 
riers which prevent them from getting 
education and training. These Include 
unnecessary academic entrance re- 
quirements, lack of financial student 
support, prohibitive course fees and 
inadequate part-time provision. In 
addition all employed adults must have 
the right to paid educational leave.. 

Sucn a plan, the document says, will 
require more resources for education 
ana training, including direct funding 
for local education authorities. 


The oicaSion liras a straightforward 
scientific seminar followed by dinner 
with Thatcher. Sir Keith Joseph, 
Secretary of State for Education and 
under-secretary of stale for education 
and Dr Robin Nicholson, chief saen- 
tifld aijvisel: in the Cabinet Office, ^ , 
However; several of the present- 
tions touched 1 oh subjects high 1 on 
research council agendas for flew fund- 

: iipfc eWairfrffln bffeAd vitoiy B oafd 
for the Research Councils, included 


enzyme engineering, currently aprior- 
ity for the Science and Engineering 
Research Council. 

• Hie subjects under the general 
heading of ’ molecular electronics, 
chosen py Profe&ior Gareth Roberts of 
Durham University, included “low- 
dimensional” structures. These are 
ultra-thin wafer? of semiconductors 
under investigation by companies stich 


under investigation by companies such 
as G^C for tn eir properties ag poten- 
tial computer ; d)ip jn&teri&fei' Ag&ih *, 
the-SfiRG is keeft 10 baekmfew Wfctftib* 
this ‘area. 


£5m appeal 
for private 
school 

Further details of the controversial 
plan to open Britain’s first indepen- 
dent medical school designed to “in- 
troduce radical new ideas in the selec- 
tion and training of doctors” emerged 
this week. 

Dr Paul MacLoughlin, who runs a 
Harley Street practice; confirmed that 
he hopes to open the Hunter School of 
Medicine in tnc vacated Bedford Col- 
lege buildings in Regent’s Park early 
next year for 5fl fee-paying students, 
about 30 from Britain and 20 from 
overseas, all aged at least 21. 

The plan is still strongly apposed by 
the British Medical Association be- 
cause it is committed to reducing the 
overall clinical student intake next 
j^ear. and because it believes London 

wit 

needing access. 

Dr MacLoughlln said he was still 
very much dependent on outside back- 
ing to launch the school but the idea 
had become a reality now tht he had 
premises, to be sub-leased from Rock- 
ford College, in the United States, 
which is buying the Bedford College 
lease. 

He launched a £5m public appeal to 
pay for academic chairs, scholarships, 
bursaries and research. He stressed the 
aim was to introduce new Ideas into 
medical education and not to make 
money. “We will be totally dependent 
on fees and charily funds,” he said. 

Work on a new syllabus designed to 
break down the ‘'artificial division” 
between pre-cltolcal and clinical train- 
ing is underway. A statement by Dr 
MacLoughlln lists a series of new 
elements-lo be included in the school's 
curriculum including computer science 
and information technology, efficiency 
in running health care, preventive and 
icommumty medicine, the history of 
medicine, emphasis on meeting 
. psychological, psychosomatic and so- 
cial problems, ana basic research tech- 
niques. 

Dr MacLoughlln hopes to draw his 
overseas students from Brunei, Bor- 
neo and Sarawak, as well as the Middle 
East and North America, and plans to 
insist every student returns home after 
training. Each will pay £7,500, about 
the .current overseas fees level. 

He will have talks with the General 
Medical Council next week when the 
BMA objections are likely to be 
discussed. Dr MacLoughlin said he did 
not went to be drawn into (he numbers 
game. But: Dr Colin South of the 
BMA’s medical academic staff coipr 
mittec, said a; new school at this time' 
would be educationally upadtltoJ; coin-’ 
promising the position; . of 'existing 
medical Btudents. : 
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i DON'S A 
£ DIARY | 

BBWBW mj'liuj i 

SUNDAY 

There are at least two reasons for 
keeping a diary. The first and most 
common is to record - usually on a 
d ai ly basis - the major events n f o ne 's 
life for future perusal, posterity or 
publication. The second is to record 

W rivate often half- thought-out 
half-baked) secret ideas; desires 
or passi ons, believing with r he 
psychoanalysts that the very express- 
ion of these Thoughts helps in sonic 
I way to clarify them or to free one 
fromihe irrational grip of desire. 

This afternoon's private stream- 
qf-consciousness notes concern voca- 
tional choice - why am I a don? Just 
as (lie experience of being taped 
(audio and even more video) or even 


like praying - a private, respectable 
but ultimately pointless activity; for 
most it is a sheer delight. And' 
because one can research on practi- 
cally any topic one chooses (within 
reason, for there arc funding bodies, 
academic Zeitgeists etc to take into 
account ) one is ego involved. There 
is no money, often no publication - 
no tangible reward - fur this activity; 
and yet people work extraordinarily 
hard at research. But most of all 
being a dun gives one control - 
control over one's lime, one’s writing 
etc, and a control which is surpris- 
ingly seldom abused. 

The second reason will probably 
appeal more to older than younger 
dons. It is being surrounded by ever 
young, hright enthusiastic people. 
They are ever young (unlike oneself 
or Ronald Reagan), because they 
change every three years: so 
although as one gets older oneself 
they do "not. Of course there are 
mumblings about declining stan- 
dards. apathetic, indulgent, nnd dim 
students; but most dons would admit 
to often being surprised, charmed 
and interested by n student. They arc 
often handpicked - we take about 10 
per cent who apply - eager, hungry 


NERC continues its 

Science Correspondent ^ not point to 


\yindow, focuses attention inward on 
oneself (revealing the yawning gap 
between actuality and the idenl) so 
meeting old friends leads one to 
reflect on the decision of becoming a 
don. We can all probably remember 
the tedious engineer obsessed with 
footbnli who despite a. 2:2 and no 
sense of humour, imagination or 
insight is now the proud and comfort- 
able possessor or 2.7 children, 2.7 
houses. 2.7 cars and nil the other 
trappings of someone on a very high 
tax evasion bracket. ... Or the 
pompous philosopher with profound 
view on all aspects of life and pre- 
cious little experience of any of it 
who charmed some multinational 
with his conceptual psychobabble 
and is now the powerful head of 
personnel. So meeting these 
friends" of one's past tempts the 
don to commit either or both the sins 
of avarice (for wealth) and envy (for 
power). ■ 

So why choose to become a don - a 
job that necessitates an appren- 
ticeship almost as tong as a brain 
surgeon yet pays about as much as a 
taxi driver; a job where the criteria of 
selection (research, publications) 
bears no relationship on the task 
being performed ( 




psychologists call dissonance reduc- 
tion, my father used to call buyer's 
nostalgia and the layman rationaliza- 
tion, I believe there are four very 
good reasons for being a don - even 
mihesc hard and depressing times.. 

The first i$ next lime. This not only 
refers to when (and for how long) 
one works but where (home, office); 
on what topic, and for whose benefit. 
Consider the contract of employ- 
ment. In mine, point six reads '‘There 
are no fixed number of hours of work 
for members of the academic staff 
while seven notes "No specific 
periods of holiday on full pny are laid 
down ’. Usually the university term 
compnses somewhere ■ between 24 
and 30 weeks of the year - the only 
time that one is expected to be in. 
Cynics point to the extraordinary 
amount of non-committed (hon- 
claK-cqntact time) that dons have, 
concluding that, most are severely 
under-employed or overpaid for the 
work that 1 they do. Or course . by 
being abje to choose hpw to spend 
;o)tc 5 time - in or ou t of term - in any 
^ray one: pleases means, ithat' some 
dons can i pdulge t he ir passions. 

■ Fdr some these are non-academic 
and their input to departmental re- 
search, administration and teaching 
is minimal - they are the absentee 
• landlords ■ of their office'. space 
academics with a Sne future behind 
tnem pottering around at home or on 
tome distant -shore. Others- are- out 
supplementing their pteture 1 'salary 
doing consultancies, running work- 
shops, writing books (though as most 
soon find out, this Is rarely thp route, 
to wealth), even running dompames. 
But these are the exception rather 
than the nile. It's Sunday afternoon 
in central London and there. are at 
least six members of staff in (we have - 
to sign in for insurance purposes}.' 
On a Saturday there are -twice this 
number in, They are nqt making 1 
money but indulging in qn often' 

• dreary, difficult task - research. 

For some of them research is a bit.i 


people from a variety of backgrounds 
who are mostly mature, self-suffi- 
cient and with a variety of skills nnd 
talents to bring to their discipline. 


f viz Education Rita ) or postgraduates 
as of undergraduates - indeed 
perhaps more so. What other job 
offers sucli attractive clients as 
academe? 

Thirdly, one. has respect-worthy 
peers. I must admit I hesitate n little 
over this one. but I think that it is 
generally true. To have pleasant 
clients is one thing, but to have 
pleasant peers is quite another. Most 
are intelligent, insightful, tolerant 
and cultured. Of course there arc 
many trails associated with dons 
which lire less appealing (but very 
apparent) - social inadequacy, 
obscssionnlity, vagueness - but hy 
nnd large the belter traits arc more 
importnnt and more manifest. This is 
not to say of course that the desirable 
traits found in dons are not found in 
people in other jobs, but rather that 
proportionately they seem to be 
higher in the academic life. Dnubt is 
now creeping In ; .. . I had better 
move on. 

Finally one's superiors hnvc fairly 
minimal power over one. Aguin this 
is a comparative argument but it is 
probaly true thanks to academics' 
love of democracy and the committee 
- fl phenomenon once duscrilwd as 
that which lakes minutes but wastes 


| by Jon Turney 

Science Correspondent 
The Natural Environment Research 
Council is still seeking a successor to 
Sir Hermann Bondi, its present chair- 
man, two months before he is due to 
retire. One strong candidate recently 
declined the post and no appointment 
is yet in sight. 

Sir Hermann's successor as the 
council’s chief executive, after he 
leaves to become mnster of Churchill 
College, Cambridge, will face long- 
term problems of restructuring the 
NERC’s work in research establish- 
ments in the face of declining funds 
from the science budget and commis- 
sions from outside agencies. 

One potential successor, believed to 
be Professor Ron Oxburgh, a Cam- 
bridge geologist, negotiated over the 
post for some time. But he decided he 
was unable to leave his present duties 
as president of Queen's College. Other 
names connected with the job have 

l'nolndorf Hr kJrtp+ln i 


scientist at the Department of the 
Environment and n member of coun- 
cil, and Sir John Mason, the former 
head of the Meteorological Office and 
treasurer of the Royal Society. But the 
Department of Education and Science 
says no announcement is imminent, 
Council members were hoping to be 
told the identity of their new chairman 
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Sir Hermann: leaving for Cambridge 


at their meeting Inst week and ure now 
concerned that no one will be found in 
time. Such appointments ore normally 
announced much further in advance - 
the Agriculture and Food Research 
Council is already advertising for a 
£35,000 a year replacement for Sir 


Council next April. Significantly, the 
DES has also appointed a firm of 
headhunters to find Sir Ralph's suc- 
cessor. 

The problems Sir Hermann Bondi’s 
successor will face are exemplified by 
the closure of the Institute of Oceanog- 
raphic Sciences laboratory in Taunton, 
which was confirmed this week. The 


T aunton. HITW Qfl t 

Staff working then on 
non will be off Cred t^ft^ 
■second small 10S siteTfr^ 
Merseyside, while Tai S 

«w^ lo s q.“ fi 2S 

hkeskSS 

Research Council’s K to wi 
number of NERC site, 

the institute because of the w2S 
over .is future and they exp3 
follow. The main argument pah 
council members forthe raw® 
will help maintenance of 
oceanography institute 


«.,U. me Slum- 

ruption of science is a very bigpias 
pay for a very problematic toX, 
advantage." ’ 

The Taunton site will be doudi 
the middle of next year and the tow 
expects some financial saving 
delay in recruiting replaces. _ .. 
staff who do not move to oneofilaii: 
alternative sites. 


A good groundinj 




being fair, for upholding academic 
freedom, means that in few depart- 
ments (at least in my experience) 
there lurks the old style Viennese 
dictator imposing his erfactic will on 
all around him. It is because : 
academics often distrust arid dislike 
power that they do not explicitly use 
h - at least within most departments, 
ujrtainly academic departments are 
often flat organizations with few 
superiors so that there arc also not 

. many people who can exercise power 

over one- Power in academics is 
never through the power of the 
(metaphorical) gun - It may be over a 
■ small sherry in the professor's office . ' 
but only w,th one's consent. 

What proof is there for the 
assumption that academics have job 
satisfaction? Indeed, a reasonable 
case might be pul for high job 
dissatisfaction. The answerliesin the 
voluminous; and fairly unequivocal 
but perhaps counter intuitive litera- 

(tenure Is rare in other jobs); chaf- 
lenging and interesting Work; verbal 
recognition; good interpersonal rela- 
tions; opportunities for achievement 
pnd responsibility etc. In one study 
people were asked'lE they would 
. choose thp same kind of work if then 
were beginning- Lhelj- career agairiV 9' 
P er . cct ^ of 'mathematicians, S3 'per 
c*nt of- lawyers, 82 per rent -of* 

Swiss# 

add perhaps more difficult to acquire 

fhS r C a . bimd a>Vly availablc 'in 
the job.-Gqod. , ;] feel much better 
' \ • how- to cyfle : home ; it’s riearfy 
with ml? * bflVfen brought myj||ht 

■ | Adriatf Furolitwi 


Two-part 
ruling on 
PNL appeal 

by Karen Gold - 

Staff at the Polytechnic of North 

j d ? n arc a 6 ente of the polytechnic 
? |* be refore 1 ncluded in court orders 

nhnfn ins W on *0 -identify students 
tein£ n f P p ed Pfo tc sting against a 
National Front Organizer there, the 
Appeal Coupf- has ruled. 

-.SV? 8ta ff, who lost their 


Master of thq ; _ 

son who heard' UieMechi. wia « 
sitting with LordS > Griffiths „ 1U 

?n^H WIIki " sori; 71,6 lecturers had 
appealed against a previous court' 
rubng that they must sign statements 
and be -cross-examined on theta 
whether or not they could 
nv n atA P Ckefe:Ph0t °§f a f hed P r °test- 

mg at the presence ofPNl philosophy. 
P«rict ‘ ■ r9 “' 0r8 “^ r 


grounds both : that, they were not in- 
the . bti g ation between Mr 
““ Polytechnic, ant) 
mat even if they .-were, thp 


by Peter Scott 

Mrs Hanna Gray, president of the 
University of Chicago since 1978, 
inhabits the stratosphere of Amer- 
ican higher education. A Fulbrlght 
scholar at Oxford In the enrfy 1950s, 
she has taught at Bryn Mowr, Har- 
v (? rd > and Chicago. A historian 
of the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion, she is n director of Morgan 
Guaranty Trust nnd Atlantic Rich- 
field and a trustee of the Brookings 
Institution. 

Yet she has become deeply in- 
volved in some very down- to- earth 
iuiies; standards in secondary 
education, the place of liberal arts in 
an Increasingly technological society 
and the reform of PhD programmes. 

On slandurds Mrs Gray nas taken 
a hawkish line. She argues that 
higher education Ilself must bear 
some of the responsibility for lower 
standards In high schools because It 
ha? reduced entry qualifications and 
offered too many loosely (or non) 
structured cafeteria-stylc degrees. 

On liberal arts she lias argued 
strongly for their continuing rele- 
vance Ip high technology society. In a 
recent speech in San Francisco she 
insisted that students with a solid 
libera] arts background would be 
best equipped to make public policy 
and ethical decisions on issues raised 
by the spread of new technology. 

On PhDs she was the driving force 
behind a recent University of Chlca- 
**L. , ^ port on graduate education 
which recommended that PhD stu- 
dents should be prepared for non- 
academic careers as well as those in 
teaching and research. 


Pefsoiikl 


On a recent visit to Londatib 
Gray explained her fears aboetb 
future of scholarship in the lU 
States. Her concern was Ml h 
reduction in the number of-fe 
students — many doctoral ft 
ra mines had become over-eft* 
in the Z960s and 1970s - but id 
quality. There was a real rid I 
famine of scholarly leaden, I 
In many areas (be agenda i 
American and of Britlu 
education were very shnflir, » 
Cray said. An aging acadenkp 
fcsslon, made worse in Aaem 
by raising the retirement afth Jk 
the remorseless pressure forppj 
selectivity, which she bdtera «* 
not be pushed too far Ina awijaj 
research university; lack of mw 

mcnl in equipment -some unhnw 

laboratories were now wl®®’ 
compared with the best iMBtrs 
laboratories. . 

Yet as the president of a ualrasJ 
with 7,700 students -5,000 rf jjj 
arc graduates an academic ouap* 
$260m and a world-wide rejwwJ 
Mrs Gray probably has more 

men! from higher education’s . 
mediate troubles than her cri 
counterparts- . . j 

Among her Mends In Lomoc 
O xford she found “a sen* J . 
plessness” She was Impre^J 
depressed, by their pessimist 
tone. 




Authorities reunite on job 

* i . ii 


wpn i ln: » 


Local authorities now face a demand 
rrpiti the Manpower Services Commis- 

8 2°. « a Bhare of “ntrol over the 
■wnole of non-advonccd work-related 

SS T A atl0a not i° sl ‘be quarter 
h ‘be Government plans to fund 
through the commission. 

The fall extent of the MSC’s ambl- 

offir^fu dlSCl °u e u to L ch,cf education 
r?,mS n 5 W !S k h %} h& Association of 
County Councils. They are implicit in 

£m P ?i tor implementing the 
to ,he associa- 
David Young, the commls- 
fij* ‘ week. The asso- 
tiaijon has rejected them outright. 

■ 1 2 su 8Sesting that for the 
^ year of the new funding arrange- 
ments* l%5-86, it- will give back to 
authority foe money de- 
dgeted from itsf rite support grant on 
condition that the authorities submit 
S°tn 9 li y pr0po S ,s for bow tbat money 

P/ tb^Jrworlt rclated non- 
.^^■^rth^.eduebtioh prqg- 

■HfliWi ^°^ l ^^ j‘^^ i ;a uthority asso- 


V 

proposals at the Cooacflj 
Education Authonttes annu 
ence, in spite of a recent sp 
issue. , j 

Up until June die A 550 ^ 
Metropolitan AuthonM* 
Association of County 


ninos ana respunsiw-v 
of non-advanced further 
away from local authonD 
Manpower Services Co®®, 
At the end of last month, 
the ACC broke ranks 
discussions with the MW*- 


negotiate on the White 

the commission.ensured non 

was involved. In return « ^ 
consultation on wmJJKJ 

The Secretary of State for 1 

denied this week that tw 
meat's dedsiori to fawn® 1 H 

has been a direct result of ft 

ty's Inspectorate teP° . 
Sir Keith Joseph *** 
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COMPUTER RESOURCES? 


U sing computers in education 
is one thing. Giving every- 
body hands-on experience is 
something else. 

Apart from the perennial 
shortage of computers, there 
often just aren’t enough copies 
of the software to go round. 

Proprietary programs are 
expensive. Discs can easily get 
damaged, borrowed or lost. 

And, perhaps most frustrating of 
all, the very program you want 
be in use on another machine. 
^ SHARED-DISC. THE 
COST- EFFECTIVE ANSWER 
. RML have ingeniously adapted 
their 480Z micro to share a common 
disc drive with several other 480Zs. 

. Access speed and read/write 
facilities compare favourably with 
nfiany other so-called ‘networks’. 

^■^forpyice, a four-user Shared- 

^isc: Systerh can save up to 40%, of : 
Cdsts oyer four comparable stand- 
systems; and setting-up is 


THE WORLD’S FINEST 
EDUCATIONAL SOFTWARE 
The RML 480Z is built around 
the same powerful CP/M operating 
system a^ rtnany popular business 

and prbfesapnaJ riiaiSbines. 

' Sp, apart f^'rn a whole library 
of specially-written educational soft- 
ware, it will run many of the most 
widely-used commercial programs, 
such as WordStar® and dBase II® 

! And with the Shared-Disc 
System you can train a whple group, 


NUMBER ONE 
IN EDUCATION 
After seven years in education, 
RML computers can now be 
found in over three quarters of 
the country’s secondary schools 
and colleges. 

The 480Z is an integrated, 
multi-source system. 

Each new generation has 
been designed for maximum 
compatibility with the previous 
model; so the computer system 
you buy today will not become 
obsolete overnight 

The 480Z Shared-Disc System 
is a shrewd and economical way to 
start networking. 

So, if you are considering a multi 
user upgrade, look at RML first. 

For further details, contact Tina 
Davies at the address below. 


RESEARCH MACHINES 
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; - Sales Office: Mill Street, Oxford. 
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Business boom 'is 
bad for teaching’ 



Brighton Polytechnic graphic design students (left to right) George 
rTiKMi J° nat han Saleh ell and Paul Rlckwood select pictures for the 
London 0 ” mo,,nted w th 12 co,lea g ues at the Illustrators’ Gallery, in 


Ulster merger 
near perfect, 
Lords told 

by Karen Gold 

The merger befwccri the New Uni- 
versity of Ulster and Ulster 
PnJytechmc is as near perfection ns 
possible, rhe chnncellor of the pro- 
posed institution said in a House of 
Lords debate on rhe merger. 

. Lord ,, Grc y of Naunton. the present 
chancellor of NUU, said that the 
merger had been arranged with max- 
im um goodwill and coopc ration. 

He said: “It is not only in univcrsilv 
rife that perfection is hard to attain in 
Northern Ireland. I think thru we have 
come as near tu it as we possibly can, 
and I hope time ihc rest will be hannilv 
completed". * 1 y 

The Lords agreed an ordm enabling 
he new university io he established 
Lor “ Epr the Government re- 
peated the points made by Mr Nicholas 
Scott, under secretary or state for 
Northern Ireland, when the same 
order was passed in the House ■ of 
. l he merger whs not a 

test-bed for British institutions, that 
the new institution would be reviewed 

*s* n y can ;> and that there had 
been vjde consultation. The Univcr- 
5SL °( Ul stcr's inauguration was 
planned for October I, 1984. he said. 


nSl ll,e . Opposition, Lord IW 
welcomed the merger. He also 
m C !^ ed nCW provlsinn > n the order 

to compensate members of staff in the 

the w "ane!* IIOnS Wh ° dcdinc i« bs 

'JSiSf- 'u ,be f wo institutions were 
pro rmsed jobs m (he new one as near as 
possible f n level and work to *5 
2> rren * ones. The new provision 
ff fc*r afr i ,0 i®? to industrial tribunals 
Ih 5. lr . offer is oofair. The 

2SP.3?i "SPV* ° f co . rn P CI1Sfl *' on 
were still not known. Lord Prvs- 

Davies pointed put; Lord Lyell said 

they would be made available shortly. 


Oxford staff 
shy of 
retiring 

A proposal by Oxford University's 
governing body, the Hebdomadal 
Council, io reduce the retirement age 
| ror all new academic appointments 
tram p/ to 65 is expected to meet 
considerable opposition when it conies 
before Congregation, (he dons' parlia- 
ment, in October. 

Although vice chancellor Mr Gcof- 
irey Wiimodt is uptiinistic about the 

m* b ™S a «eptcd, it seems 
likely to be opposed both by academics 
anxious to maintain existing eninlov- 
niciii coiiilition.s, ami by those who feel 
that the proposal does not go far 
enough. 6 

agc was raised Gum 

r 1 6 7l n 1953 bcimiisc of i he dearth 
ufquBlified teaching staff, and the 
noscncc or adequate pension provi- 
sion. Neither of these considerations 
now apply. 

The university maintains that with 
the continuing advances in technology 
the number of man hours of paid 

ESSF"*" 1 f e - r IIfelime required per 
l ead of population may be expected to 

rM 1 *’, , ll,,d t,lal ihc acmlcmic pro- 
fession should acknowledge the trend 

{C?S* J sllo 5« r w or l; in gT ,f c. It notes 
that it is undoubtedly ihc case thnt 


by Paul Flatlier 

Increasing demand for pluccs on busi- 
ness studies courses in polytechnics 
nnd colleges cannot be met on current 
resource levels without endangering 
t caching standards, according to the 
.Standing Conference on business 
I Education. 

Hie first national survey just pub- 
lished by SCOBE, which represents 
some 40 institutions offering degree 
and non-degree business courses, 
shows the average intake or new 
students has increased from about 65 
in 1982/83 to about 70 in 1983/84. 

Overall the survey shows that new 
enrolments rose by more than 8 per 
cent between 1982 and 1983 for BA 
business studies full-time sandwich 
courses and by more than 10 per cent 
for part-time BA courses. The average 
number of applicants per place jumped 
by 22 per cent, from 16 to about 20. 

, The survey also catalogues a great 
increase in the number of micro- 
computers used in business studies 
departments, using up more and more 
resources in teaching space, supervi- 
sion and maintenance. In 1981/82 
there were 140 micros in use, by 
1983/84 there were 380, with the 
average per institution up from six to 
16. 

e^n9 coffr ?- v Rnndnil > Chairman of 
8LOBE and head of the business 
administration school at Thames 
Polytechnic, said the increasing press- 
ure for places and the shift to new 
technology, was already putting busi- 


ness studios depart i nen ts under strain. 

"We can accept the current average 
student staff ratios of about 14.5 to 
one," he said. "But we do not believe 
we can push it much further without 
endangering standards. And we are 
already turning down many students 
we would usually have accepted." 

SCOBE will use its survey to renew 
pressure on the Nnliunul Advisory 
Body, the Department of Education 
and Science, and Her Majesty's In- 
spectorate for the resource weighting 
given to business studies courses to he 
increased. 

It feels the increase is fully justified, 
particularly as general evidence sug- 
gests business studies graduates are 
more likely than all oilier graduates to 
find permanent employment. It also 
lee Is the great technological shift has 
not yet been fully appreciated. 

• The total number of architecture 
students in the 36 British schools has 
also increased, with polytechnics now 
recording their highest ever levels of 
intake, though universities and col- 
leges are still below their peaks. 

The lutest annual survey from the 
Royal Institute of British' Architects 
shows enrolments on part one courses 
xf™ ’-go? in 1982/83 to 1.726 in 
ivoJ/84, a 7.5 per cent increase. The 
total on full-time recognized 
polytechnic courses is up 5 per cent, 
and mi equivalent university courses 
»P by 2 per cent. There were slight 
increases in the numbers of women 
nnd oversells new entrants. 


Schools seek 
college status 

School of Medicine 

^lieges nnd only have *28 
This means that the lw*E*E 
muled power within ibe fate 
their principals cannot boom 
chancellors of the UniwiSSig 
nordoffi 

membership or the Cdb^BS 
Chancellors and Principals 
Aberystwyth council supports t, 
concept but its senate wanK 
he outcome of the merger S 
the University of Wales' liufcX 

U WIST hLc rfSS 0 and ^ 
UWIST has declined to suppon tt 

proposal and Bangor also mi 

support the status quo. Other colb 

have still to debate it. ™ 

New material 

A new materials cenlre at theft 
versify of Leeds was announced ta, 
week. The centre will bring tcp&j 
staff in ceramics, engineering, rmii 
lurgy and physics and will com! 
trnle on new uses of mafetkbll 
Industry. It Is the second new Btiflj 
miller In is centre to be set up Id apt! 
- the other is at Durhnrn Unlraft 


tte worfc y ;,f “"^entbusiasm in 
baching and research arc 
“™ Individuals 

hnilTy C r er * P ro proal has met with 
hostility from the Oxford branch of the 
Association of University Teacher 


John Watson, (he 


srsity 

AUi 


liy | 

index * 1 * hc risc in Illc re,ail price 

The iion-Universily Grunts Com- 
mlttec sector probably did heller. 

He accepted that at the snme time 
there Imd been nn Incrcnscd volume of 
work and that the volume of real 
resource per student had fallen. 
Professor Marrls said there were u 
points out that not only wliuSdEJ- hs ^ wanted to 

lose talented academics Drematurdv ?■£,' A r n{ ? thcr wns that the “produc- 
bu that it is anrdahLfc io S; l™ 1 )' of 'be university system could 
academms Io complete theif reseat K!,""!™- S* universities’ preduc- 

Some dons have voiced approval for 
go suggestion made by thelSniversky 
Grants Committee m favour of retfre- 
JJJUJ,* 1 Members of the Hebdo- 

™mly oppased* 1 *’ hOWever - 


The university cuts: 
facts versus fiction 

by Ngaio Crequer - , 

msmmga 

con fercnwo^ Mia^noi^ nfMgKcr fn?fe "7 

education at Birkhcck. said: "Over tin- » * .«• . . 1 w l,l ‘T Vt ’" 1 rale. It 

toK A i^SSS^ projec- 

universities increased by 15 jier cent 


r secretary 


Hun showing a long-term future de- 
cline. IT conservative assumptions 
were made about the participation 
rates of the sexes, and social class 
movements, in the year 21100 the 
numher of cut rants would be exact v 
the sunte as in 1982. 

“But the upward trend in the pnrti- 
ctpniiun of wuincn has never wavered, 
and if you carry it forwurd you come up 
with o much higher number." Profes- 
sor Mnrns said. 

‘If Social classes three 


Spirits level 

The Government has publidudi 
response to the second How t 
Commons Select Committee reporta i 
education in Northern Ireland. Ik 
response says the Government ili 
agreement with the majority .of fr 
committee's recommcnoatioas, c! 
with Ihc spirit of nearly all the its 

.But it refuses to reallocate teaife 
(raining places as the committee ash. 
and to establish a separate insdnitn 
of higher ciliicntion nnsed on Mjtf 
University College and the North ilw 
College of Technology in Lend* 
derry. )l also refused to pom 
sity Grants Committee advice me 
funding of Northern Ireland hip! 
education. 

Further unil Hi filter Education n 
Northern Ireland, Government ft 
spouse to Second llcnort from ® 
L-.( Incut inn. Science and Arts Cairo* 
toe session 1982/83. Available at C o 
from HMSO. 49 High HnH»m,L& 
don WCI. 


continue to move upwards with their 
tivity record had grown- as'.fas! asTn v E ri Il mnS ri owards " i8,,er education , 
sector in the: economy. “The nfodut? and ^wf ecl “ cx, ^ cn,c| y powerful 


"S ,[ u .“ r Takeover staged 


jyjyyi tHr 8«Jy r ^d by a female, 
ca»«i George. George Is of course a 

«thS5 a ! ly p1 K e i by ano,her female, 
namely my wife. But as I was saylnB-1 

SSBt l u 8 , re ’In 

today U is a (Tog’s lifer . » 


^«B!i«.5S3SS 

versity system "was exceptionally, elit- 



uge 

The fallacy in conventional demand 
projections was that they held constant 
a number of factors which were policy 
questions, such as rhe student grant 
and the labour market. 


Take MPfi for example/ We $)t up 


haif.h,wihund^p'feu;;r„?U5 

. we cannot make lip bur Minds t * v A 

whaHo do about dog licences.. Our H lhe Ke y«e- 



Yorkshirc Television Is to b««w^ 
sole sponsor of Ihc Natlon^Sloi® 
Theatre Company, enabling* 
mount seven producllomallliri** 
burgh Festival Fringe next nw* 
The company has been one a ^ 
most successful in previous 
winning live awards. 




m. diets. (Jiir ■ da-. ~ -.o-.- mic ncYiie- 

decision^ (whatever it wasl iyas 1 .> cS. back ,nl ° fashion. 

wrong. Futther- iWnlSf ?r5i“”!’.l® Uon PoMdAn. 


. — .ouiij wrung, rurtneF- n — Hr . puuueia 

n»r?, the dog licence busing has ' SS|P£! n ^n^ralty venture Is a 
beeome Inextricably bound up with •!K! C #ki Xpm * , !f of how seriously he 
messes on the paving '{sic). ' 

But, as I was saying to George the 
? da L’ ^bpt k}Hd of dog’s break* :■ 
fast has Sir Keith Joseph pul his foot : 
in? Are we really going lb hUvrt- 
roto university 


P 1 ®^ ih *\ ?« ialight in both ?ec6n 
itii 


ir < M D V f l l? <,,l / ho L u,dconie on ,he heels 
of his letter to the University Grants 

SSJjSJf aboul university tenure. 
There are always (hose who read a 

■nr^K%t^SZS^ ' Vhat ’ 

KeIlbs disclaimers, hi^ 
ffCLS amend. university chirtert 


dog’s dinner 


There will be some CoWfijJJ 
who argue - as Indeed 
does - that It Is wrong W w 
particular professional ff» n P l " s i 
provided with jobs for life- 
conveyancing or the 
monopoly rights should ’ 

is said. But far more 
principles are at stake- 
freedom a: 


rccdom and the right oft-- . 
institutions to be free of 

British unlversllies are ex . 
narily dependent on goyernma'i^ 
nance. The UGC canhol 
less and less a buffer and ttj®* >. 

mnw n rnrtrlnff For BOVernHlfD 


hiSjLt 0 S er hand » ritough the 

Waller education system as a whole 

f° nlract at the end of the 

Iwmf' 1 i ann ? t be,leve that demand 
Sri"? *? reUy sccfor wl11 he much 

£ N ?°? eover > lhe big savings 

da^ and hl^e^lo7 U S!!“ fty ,C8 !!!? ,,on fPP d Sfr l£Sk& t !***■ a f hlevcd - Sa "»®t 

r - ~ — face-to-face hamaliS.. !. £P rt ^ , have only mdrainal Inn 
syllabuses? It seems a very odd thina 
ror a Conservative government to set 
a precedent In. r . i , ; 

I haven’t yet met an economist who 
knows dny economist who was In- 
volved In- (he fantpos Hancock scr u^ 

Possibly vfi should assume that (DicB qITIHrIs ° VI ' 



hy legislation wi 

u . more a conduit for gOKiMM--^. 

sires. It is ail too easy for 
leadership to yield lo pohh« P 
dence. In such a n r nrt^ 

.. . - - „ „ ououl affords an Important degr**- . Lp 

we^Jng.out incompetent teachers, lection. Those who work 
One Can understand that the , „ u ? bente “f* affected tics should not have fok f p '(Mj 

Seer Ctary of State has regard for lhe ^ - u dn 1 a ,ou «her orohatlnn • over their shoulders becao ; ^ 


ct and would probably' 

i -aasasSS?? 




Wlltig qltof sjud^riumber* aifh? vy?l? ^l v . ay7 ■: " !'• ' : cause they an oat of 

endof^elcenlqrj, It StTeJr^S tJS^S&JSS W«"8 «» »« Ta ” a ‘ 


n ^*-.r uiu VUUlJiM HI me 

Treasury^ p^aY?PS- k knpy^. t ^t; all 


so^hlp pf cpqrses, , 



IHE 


TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.7.84 


principal 
attack on 
policies 

Scottish Correspondent 

Government policy on higher educa- 
Z, came under attack from the 
principals of two Scottish universities 
at oraouaiion ceremonies last week. 

fir John Burnett, pnncipol of Edm- 
Kurah University, said the Govern- 
mtrtt had made it impossible to meet 
ili own objectives in higher education 
And Sir Alwyn Williams, principal of 
G]»cow University, warned that there 
ns a danger of shortchanging one 
generation of scientist to safeguard the 
Wrests of another. . 

Dr Burned said that in its white 
paper on higher education until 1987, 
‘theCxOvernment had said its objectives 
uk to maintain access for qualified 
applicants, to ensure efficiency and 
economy while maintaining standards, 
and to shift more resources towards 
jcicnce. engineering and technology. 

This was not possible under the 
current purely financial policy. There 
ns not adequate access at the mo- 
ment, and numbers of applicants 
would not fall for another decade. 
Over the last three to four years, about 
12,0(1) qualified young people annual- 
ly failed to find places. 

There had been a loss of around 
■1,000 academic and twice that number 
of non-academic staff. These reduc- 
tions, staff imbalance and general 
fruslralion made improved efficiency 
difficult, and further economy was 
likely to be false economy. Dr Burnett 
wanted. 

‘‘Moreover, if the numbers of sci- 
ence and technology graduates, at an 
average cost of about twice that of an 
arts student, are to increase, how will 
they be funded, let alone research 
programmes?" 

At Edinburgh University, more 
than 100 academic posts, including 
some of its oldest and most prestigious 
chiurs, had had to he left vacnnl. said 
Dr Burnett. 

Sir Alwyn said that the training of 
Britain’s science, engineering and 
technology students over the next 15 
years would largely be In the hands of 
aaff whose academic prospects had 
iNcnlly sharply deteriorated. 

. rj O ver the next three years, the 
; Government planned to shift higher 
education resources towurds science, 
enaneering and technology. 

We have not been told whether this 
pift involves the redistribution of 
rows between the University Grants 


Committee and the National Advisory 
other words whether Sir 
Mitn Joseph intends robbing Peter to 


pa? Ball. 

“We do, however, know that public 
JJffcnditure on higher education over 
“wpeiiad will be significantly cut.*’ 
tul" 6 , |SOr y boards saw no alterna- 
lhe selective allocation of 

tSiuc ™ nd *' not only to specified 
oet« but among favoured centres of 
wcellence. 

The “new blood" and information 
whnoiogy schemes already went half 

£rwztr h ;ip p s 

j^nd Mforf 0 f the science posts lost 

I ftw£ ir said that whi,c th ese 
, Sf. could only be welcomed, they 
g£.° r even exacerbated, the 
;> of the research capabil- 

( \°U««nt staff. 

!■ sii« r 80 */ “ in most other univer- 
i' 2cad€m?« r ^ af the science based 
between 35 and 45, 

V » ! M ™ f a^; eaching ,hB pcak 

*1 are B°ing, howev- 

PWeottf fn? to realize their full 

iMit Want of basic facilities ** 


»id tha 



Academics undergo new test 


by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

The Alvey directorate has appointed 
three ncademics groups to monitor 
progress of its £350m programme tu 
secure Britain's position in the next 
generation of computer technology. 
The three groups in London. Man- 


chester and Sussex, will look at diffe- 
rent aspects of the programme and 
provide feedback on how it is working. 
This continuous assessment of a major 
research and development operation is 
a new departure in British administra- 
tion. It will be seen as a lest of the 
science policy researchers as well as of 
the Alvey arrangements under study. 

The Alvey programme, directed 
from the Department of Trade and 
Industry by Mr Brian Oakley, is coor- 
dinating government, industry and 
academic groups in work on four key 
areas of new computer technology: 
making larger integrated circuits, soft- 
ware engineering, artificial intelli- 
gence and human-computer interac- 
tion. 


It is widely regarded as a new 
model for organization of collabora- 
tive research, as well as a vital strategic 
effort for British industry. 

A team led by Professor Chris 
Freeman at the Science Policy Re- 
search Unit at Sussex University will 
look at the large-scale technological 
aims of Alvey work and their impact 
on British industry. 

A group under Professors Michael 
Gibbons and Stan Metcalfe will work 
in the department of science and 
technoloigy policy at Manchester Uni- 
versity on tne nuts and bolts of col- 
laboration - between firms, and be- 
tween industry, government depart- 
ments and academics. A third contract 
has gone to the London Business 
School, where researchers working 
with Dr Ian Mackenzie will look more 
closely at industrial evaluation of the 
programme. 

Dr Timothy Walker of the Alvey 
directorate said the evaluation con- 
tracts were designed lo bring together 
\ people with experience of looking at 
technical research, at government 


programmes and at firms. He sug- 
gested that asking the three groups to 
collaborate might sharpen their aware- 
ness of the problems of organizing 
joint research. 

The three teams are now planning 
studies to start in September and the 
directive hopes for useful feedback a 
year from now. The total effort will be 
equivalent to seven or eight full-time 
researchers, although each institution 
is likely to deploy a larger group of 
pan-lime workers with mixed back- 
grounds. 

The work at Sussex is likely to use 
techniques for evaluating the output of 
research developed at the SPRU which 
have proved controversial when ap- 
plied retrospectively in other areas 
such as radio-astronomy. This is the 
first time techniques like this have 
been (Tied for examining research still 
in progress and reflects the importance 
Mr. Onkley attaches to monitoring 
Alvey’s use of government money, 
amounting to some £200m over five 
years. The evaluation contracts run for 
three years initially. 



Caroline 


anti fashion student nt Middlesex 
Polytechnic, models her sculptured body wrapping alongside a framed 
experimental sample included in the degree course show. 

Joseph youth policy attacked 


The Government's decision not t6 
make the youth service statutory came 
under attack from youth organizations 
this week. 

Both the British Youth Council and 
the National Council for Voluntary 
Youth Services say this is a significant 
failure by the Government to recog- 
nize the arguments of the Thom{»on 
committee, especially at a time of great 
financial pressure on non-mandatory 
provision. . 

The BYC and the NCVO were 
commenting ori the Secretary of State 
for Education's response last week to 
the review group on the youth service 
report published two years ago. 

Sir Keith Joseph announced that as a 
result of the report he would set up a 
small national youth service advisory 
body, as well as create a special unit on 
youth matters within the Department 
or Education and Science. But he drew 
back from providing extra resources or 
legislating on youth service provision. 


‘This would only be appropriate if 
legislation dealing' with the whole 
statutory framework of post -school 
education was being proposed. This is 
not the case. I take the view that 
existing legislation for post-school 
education and the youth service is 
broadly adequate,” SlrJCeith said. 

Sir Keith also announced the issuing 
of a draft circular to local authorities 
and voluntary bodies urging closer 
cooperation between the voluntary 
and statutory sectors. It says that 
restraint on public expenditure will 
continue and that local authorities and 
voluntary organizations should pay 
particular attention lo young unem- 
ployed people, • 

As the report recommended, the 
Government is to give giants to volun- 
tary organizations for pilot projects in 
management training, but ministers 
have rejected proposals of mandatory 
grants for students on youth work 
courses.' . . 


external body should validate all courses, says NUS 

1 .. . Both" the university and the public CNAA’s institutional review sysl 

sector are suffering increasingly from 
the clash of interests between valida- 
tion and professional accreditation ot 


fe 1 *: self-validation should be : the cbuncil has 1 promoted and main- 
bcought S2L*" d 0,1 higher education tained the highest academy standards, 

tody lltpuf^ external validating not least because of its public accoun- 

AcaS l^ ^ndl for National 
Xi^^TOIC-i A war He i: 


I 


National 'i A^ ,ard 5’ according to the 
tto imrnSit ^hni ftary evidence to 


a«ass8'i 


i°nnai 


o.n: standards } and 
public sector, chaired 
.says the egm- 


Umversities have no such external 
pressure, cither to warn when resource 
reductions are threatening standards, 
or to ensure uniformity. , 0 “tadethe 
system (and often within it) degrees 
awarded by different universities are 



courses, byt only thp public sector has 
the CNAA as a forum td discuss the 
problem, it adds; . . 

Internal process^ of universities are 
unsatiifactoiy >n two ways: each um- 
versityihas sole control over its fexter- 
1 examiners and intexnal.assessmenl 
ere pftert not accountable 



New course 
for jobless 
graduates 

by Ngnio Crpquer 

The University of Birmingham is 
appealing for unemployed graduates 
lo come forward to take up places in a 
new one-ycar retraining -course in 
flexible manufacturing systems. 

The postgraduate MSc course, joint- 
ly sponsored by the university and the 
Manpower Services Commission, 
brings together computers, robotics, 
microelectronics ana economic man- 
■agement in some of the most advanced 
manufacturing technology in the in- 
dustrialized world. 

The one-year course starts in Octo- 
ber and all applicants should have un 
honours degree in engineering or 
physical sciences. All those accepted 
will be fully sponsored by the MSC. 

Professors Brian Hu Icy nnd Stephen 
Tobins, respectively of engineering 
production anil mechanical engineer- 
ing nt Birmingham, who will run the 
course, said it would help highly 
qunliflcd men and women and make on 
important contribution to national re- 
sources. 

“■Unemployed engineers and science 
graduates of (his.calibre arc, however, 
difficult people to reach," they said. 
“As n group they are not on a mailing 
list, nor do they belong to nn accessible 
organization nnd we arc frankly 
appealing for help." 

Professor Tobins said: “From our 
point of view we want to train people in 
an area where thcie is a skill shortage. 
The MSC has the money to help 
unemployed graduates, and also to 
help where there are shortages." 

The intention was to place 15 unem- 
ployed graduates on tiie course, who 
would all be sponsored by the MSC, 
plus about five more student s/em- 
ploydcs sponsored by industry, whose 
companies would pay for them. MSC 
applicants would get priority. 

The course cavers six mam subject 
areas; manufacturing technology; 
computer-aided design and manufac- 
ture; digital control systems; robotics 
and materials handling; manufacturing 
systems and simulation; and manage- 
ment and financial modelling. There 
will be a case study for each main 
subject. 

Most students will receive a personal 
allowance of £38 per week, but if 
married and living with a husband or 


wife they could receive an adult depen- 
dants' allowance of £24.70 pence per 
week. There are alternative benefits 
for single people supporting children. 


yslepi 

for helping institutions to develop a 


cbnirasf 'flje pBper prfiSfis the 


broader perspective including re- 
sources arid facilities, rather than a 
narrow view of academic concerns. 
This has put it in an indispensible 
position, it says. 

“The NU$ would contend that there 
is a need for any consideration of 
validation td: examine : the methods. of 
.assessment and these should be open 
arid 1 sjibject to 11 publicly available 
criteria, preferably overseen by rin 
■external Eddy nor accountable to the 
jiisflfiitfori Itself,” the ['paper says..' 




Concern over 
research in 
NAB plan 

All those with an active concern for 
the health and vitality of public 
sector higher education arc now 
awaiting, with more than a little 
anticipation, the autumn publication 
of the National Advlsoiy Body’s 
advice to the Secretary of State on 
friture strategy for P5HE. 

The National Association of 
Teachers in Further and Higher 
Education is at the forefront of those 
organizations and Individuals look- 
ing to the NAB for a trenchant 
statement of progressive and opti- 
mistic policies with which to meet the 
challenges of the next decade.. 
Natflie's original decision, and Its 
subsequent reaffirm nt Ion, to fully 
participate in the NAB machinery 
was In large part founded on the 
belief that the committee and board 
would be capable of mounting and 
sustaining powerful arguments for 
the defence and development of the 
advanced further education sector. 

One area of real concern Is that of 
the place and funding of research In 
the public sector Inst Huttons. Those 
sections of the NAB report which 
deal with these Issues ure awaited 
with particular anxiety. They will 
presumably contain the first fruits of 
the deliberations of the research 
group, concerning the balance of 
membership of which Nat flic and, we 
believe, other public sector interests 
are none too happy. It might be 
difficult to select a more prestigious 
nnd knowledgeable group concern- 
ing research per se. The question of 
the breadth nnd depth of their Indi- 
vidual knowledge of the research 
needs of the polytechnics nnd colleges 
and their stalls is a different mailed 
As an aside, this does help to 
Illustrate a couple of factors arising 
out of NAB operations which arc 
worthy of further thought, The first 
Is the way In which working groups of 
the NAB board arc selected by its 
chairman, subject only to the subse- 

3 ucnt consent of the committee. It 
oes seem strange that the board, 
chosen by the secretary of state lo be 
broadly representative, does not 
select Its own working groups! 

The second concerns Ihc balance 
and kind of university input into the 
workings of NAB. It Is certainly right 
that there should be appropriate 
university sector inputs Into the plan- 
ning of PSHE. Indeed it would be a 
nonsense if that wns not the case. It is 
very important, however, to ensure 
that such Inputs reflect the widest 
spectrum of university knowledge, 
experience and opinion. 

There should be no suspicion of an 
approach which Is excessively reliant 
on. Oxbridge and very senior* 
academics from a narrow range of 
Institutions only, At the same time 
attention needs to be given to the 
means of ensuring adequate public 
sector Involvement In university 
planning. 

To return io Natihe’s concerns 
over research. We look to the NAB to 
make It clear that research Is a 
legitimate and necessary activity for 
allPS HE staff and to accept that this 
has quite specific resource implica- 
tions, Thedlsparlty between the units 
of resource, for teaching alone, on 
either side of the binary line is simply 
unacceptable. Yet the university sec- 
tor, quite properly, has considerable 
additional enhancement for lb re- 
search role,. There are no such addi- 
tional monies for . the polytechnics 
and colleges. Tfais Is a matter that the 
NAB must grasp. 

Mike Wilkinson 

The author is ' chair qf the kksearch 
■ Slqff Sitmdlhg Panel of the National 
’ Association ^ Teachers ih Further 
and fftghdr Education. • 
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Aid on the way for Kingston allowed to keep surpjj 

+ A a "■ a by Karen Gold the country, is by far the largest ton director Dr R k c 

C’1 c m A I Gill #1 PIITC! Kingston Polytechnic has negotiated institution to make such mi agreement. euuse the oolvirrh ■ ■ lh ' 

\^M. IlJlkJ J. J. J. %/ \J V-'J.I, an agreement with its local authority to It entails setting up a reserve luiul earned extra* mnnjv C - Ut i,Sc °M- 

" “ 1 activities like short 


by David Jobbins 

Outline plans have hecn drawn up by 
aid agencies for swifter action to help 
overseas students hit by crises in their, 
home countries have received positive 
response from civil servants. 

The agencies have been worried for 
some time that aid to students whose 
funds are cut off ns a result of economic 
collnpsc, abrupt changes of govern- 
ment policy or revolution has been 
slowed by a tendency to tackle each 
crisis from scratch. 

Now a pilot paper suggesting ways 
that Government departments, uni- 
versities and colleges can respond 
marc rapidly has met with general 
support from officials from the minis- 
tries most directly involved, including 
the Home Office and the Department 
of Education and Science. 

It is the first fruit of the new 
consultative machinery which brings 
Government departments face-to-face 
with the agencies. It was drawn up by a 
working party of non-go vcm mental 
organizations. Agencies such us rhe 
United Kinsdopt Council for Overseas 
Student Affairs, hope the “round 
table" and the imcr-departmental 
working group of key officials will 
provide the opportunity to get the 
scheme, which depends on good coop- 
eration between the voluntary and 
official sectors, off the ground at 
governmental level. 

Important areas involving Govern- 
ment departments in the scheme are an 
official watching brief to identify “cri- 
sis" students, and coordination of an 


tiun, employment, and supplementary 
benefit rules. 

Ms Gail Taylor, UKCOSA’s execu- 
tive secretary said: “We arc not sug- 
gesting anything which means changes 
;n the regulations or creation of new 
immigration status, hut making mnx- 
imum use of flexibility which already 
exists." 

The working group, termed 
CHAOS (Crisis and Hardship 
Arrangements for Overseas Students), 
admits that an automatic mechanism 
“clicking into gear” as soon as a crisis 
blows up is probably unrealistic. But it 
believes that as soon as a crisis emerges 
with students affected, cither the inter- 
departmental group or individual 
ministries should consider what to do, 
preferably more willingly than to date. 

"We arc not necessarily looking to 
the Government for the solution to 
every crisis thnt arises but we do 
believe that the Government has an 
important role to play in giving a lead 
find playing a pnrl in alleviating the 
needs of students who by ifs declared 
policy it seeks to attract to the UK," 
rhe group decided. 

Alsovitul, according to the group, is 
the attitude of universities and col- 
leges. Financial pressure on institutions 
caused by full-cost fees has made 
both students and the colleges more 


by Karen Gold 

Kingston Polytechnic has negotiated 
an agreement with its local authority to 
create a polytechnic reserve account in 
which money can he carried over from 
one year to another. 

At present only the five inner Lon- 
don polytechnics cun hold reserves, 

C lus n handful of institutions which 
avc negotiated special agreements. 
All other polytechnic and college 
assets are owned by the local education 
authority which contains them, and 
any surplus returns to the authority 
funds at the end of the financial year. 
Kingston, the biggest polytechnic in 


the country, is by far the largest 
institution to make such mi agreement. 
It entails setline up a reserve Tund 
within the Royal Borough of Kings- 
ton’s bank account which the borough 
has agreed to earmark for polytechnic 
use only. 

The borough will also piiy interest 
on the money ncld there, at the current 
rate for local authority reserves. 

At present the account contains the 
£200,000 surplus the polytechnic unex- 
pectedly made last financial year, alter 
predicting ns much us a £400,000 
deficit the previous summer (1983). 
The turnaround, according to Kings- 


oppropriatc response at national level. 
Central to the response is the attitude 


Lentral to the response is the attitude 
of several departments - the Home 
Office, the Department of Employ- 
ment and the Department of Health 


and Social Security to students who 
may seek relaxation of the immigra- 


vulnerabie to unmanageable financial 
losses if fees are not paid, the paper 
soys. 

it suggests that hardship funds 
should be established in every institu- 
tion mid consideration given to explor- 
ing insurance cover against loss of fee 
income. Students hit by circumstances 
outside their control should at the very 
least remain on course until the cud of 
the academic year with clear institu- 
tional policy for what happens in 
subsequent years if the problem per- 
sists. 



Anger still at full-cost fees 


Grant resentment is still caused around 
the world by Britain’s Insistence on 
charging overseas student fees at hill 
cost. This was spelled out by Sir John 
Burgh, director-general of the British 
Council at a meeting of the foreign 
affairs subcommittee at the House of 
Commons on Wednesday. He said: 
"Wherever I have been - and r have 
travelled widely - the subject is raised 
with acerbity or great regret," 

His evidence gave some indication 
or the loss of overseas students in 
consequence. It is shown bv the 
change in demand elsewhere. The 
number of students going from 
Malaysia to Canada, for example since 
the introduction of full-cost fees has 
risen from 400 to 8,000. Since then the 
same country has also experienced a 

Cash strain 
on the WE A 

Courses for unemployed adults are 
putting such financial pressure on the 
Workers’ Educational Association 
that some of its traditional provision is 
being threatened, according to a re- 
P°ri by Her Majesty's Inspectorate. 

The difficulties arise because 
teachers are normally paid partly from 
,tee income but courses for the unem- 
. P'Pyed are labour-intensive and bring 
In littlff or no 'revenue;,, ■ . ■ 1 .. ... 
i The .rdport on WE A. provision for 


very. sutat initial drive for student re- 
cruitment from the USA, where Fees 
vary widely. 

In the race to attract overseas stu- 
dents Britain is making a poor showing 
probably because the importance at 
the exchange is not understood. 
France and Germany churgc no fees at 
nil for students from overseas. Russia 
makes great efforts to attract students 
and Eastern bloc countries nrc con- 
tinually increasing their offers of 
places. 

Sir John told the committee there 
was a great opportunity for Britain in 
developing higher education arrange- 
ments in China. “But the fact is that 
while 1 ,00(1 postgraduate students 
come to us that is opposed to 10,000 
going to the USA." 


Seflor Pascual Barbcran, a member 
of tire Spanish Tcrclo Viejo del Mar 


Occono - the Ancient Regiment of .wrecked on Fair Isle In 1588, 


the Armudn and of the FI Gran 
Griffin, a flagship, which was slilp- 


(he Ocean Sdp, exchanges gifts with 
Dr J. Steven Watson, principal of Si 
Andrews University. 

ScAor Barbcran, dressed In six- 
teenth century military costume, and 
other members of the organization, 
were visiting Scotland to.thank the 
people for helping the survivors of 


The wreck was discovered in 1970 
by Dr Colin Martin, a maritime 
archaeologist at St. Andrews. He nud 
Ms colleagues have painstakingly exca- 
vated its remains while university histo- 
rians have uncovered contemporary 
archleves about the ship and Us people. 


American joins tenure debate 
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The debate over academic tenure will 
only be resolved if some institutions 
are allowed to introduce their own 
variations and hire academics on a 
different basis, an American econom- 
ist argues In the latest issue of the 
tree-market journal Economic Affairs. 

Dr Walter Block, senior economist 
at the independent pro-market Fraser 
Institute based in Vancouver, argues 
that only through free-mqrket com- 
petition will an unambiguous answer 
on the tenure controversy emerge. This 
Would be based on how the different 

n « tu « on ? Perform, 

Dr Block’s intervention lo the ten- 
ure debate irt British universities is 
more significant bicause the British 


! [■:.* 
’•.:I ; ■ ■ 

«*■ !=. J !iv 


.nuieeOjUie tee-earning courses ari: 
themselves;- sometimes at risk. These 
: raetbre are being taken ihto'aooouni by 
, tdc department in its rcconitructiop of 
the methods pf allocating grant to the' 
■responsibly bodies." 

Inspectors found. . the position 
worsened by the surrounding? in which 
many courses were taught ; they often 
consisted of borrowed of rented rooms 
outside educational establishments. 
But the inspectors praise the work of 
WE A tutors, particularly on welfare 
rights courses;. ■ . '.!• 

WEA Provision for Unemployed 
Adults, available free from DES Pub- 
. Ucatfons and Despatch Centre, Hon- 
e^ot Lane, Stanmore, Middlesex 


He believes the benefits pul forward 

for tenure -■ - that It 'saves 1 money 
through lower wages, that it promotes 
independence from outside forces, and 
that it increases the quality of 
academic output — are balanced hy 
great costs. 

Tenure, he writes, increases costly 
inflexibility, cuts the tie to the paying 
customer, increases the dependence 
on made forces (the tenured profes- 
sorial) and runs the risk of entrenching 
peop e who later turn out to be 
intellectual dead wood". 

He dismisses 1 the argument that 
tenure saws money as being “too 
clever by hair* because logic would 
then suggest everyone should be given 
tenure. Also universities are liable to 


and classics. 

He argues that while tenure may 
protect from outside pressure, il pro- 
duces undue influence on scholarly 
independence from within the uni- 
versity, with tenured professors able to 
Strongly influence the untenured 
junior faculty. 

Finally he argues that the granting of 
tenure is marred by “politicking, 
favouritism and an olu-boy. network” 
and oven thon scholars need go on to 
perform well. He advocates a TO, 15 or 
even 20 year period before tenure. 

On balance he says economics is 
unable to produce an unambiguous 
answer to the debate. Only the market 
will be able to decide. This in his view 
wou d also frcc the debate from the 
sell-interested arguments put forward 
ty academics themselves, 
ffowpmfc Affairs, July-Septembcr 
1984,' Longman. 
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Thchurough wo3dS <bKnV 

wst-iS 

polytechnic money. ,rc<5 

“We plan to build up a 
least ” DrS P mi,fi n .| 

nc^unt will be a cushion IxScJ: 

and lilt* mrnnnk iL.. 


and the borough, so, hat 
mistake wc aren’t goinBinffi 
them with extra money m the |S? 

Lords severe 
on farming 
research 

by Jon Turney 
Science Correspondent 

A House of Lords committee iepon 
this week criticizes coordination tt 
Government-backed research om 
vironmental imparts of farming. 

The report from the Lords' Stlsi 
Committee on Science and Technob 
gy calls for changes to bridge m 
nctxyccn the Natural Emironmreuii! 
Agriculture and Food Research cads 
oils at the agriculture andenvironmw 
depart incuts. It says the departing 
have neglected strategic research 
the two research councils hare m 
made enough effort to son out the 
responsibilities for the grey area k 
tween agriculture and enviromw 
research. 

This is the second report from ifr 
science and technology commineeib 
year to criticize coordination of tod 
which crosses research council boimf 
aries. A report on digital mapping ad 
remote sensing published in Fchrajy 
made similar comments aboni ih 
NERC mid the Science and Engurar 
ing Rcseurch Council. Both report 


Reseu reh Councils to try to iinprou 
nin Hers. 

Ilie new report says on air of nratwl 
suspicion hangs over the resend 
councils, who fight to guard tbqr 
territory. Hut the committee saw & 
problems arc not severe enoughs 
justify u major reorganization a- 
Mend , it wants the councils and inctH 

tie pun men Is in coordinate wojs ® 
studies of effects of pesticiaa a 
lertili/.crs on wildlife and 
or rcKeurch on ecological effcefi 
removing hedges or burning sW 
The report also snys more work (“ 
this should be funded In uotverat>» 
rather than council institutes. 

A report from the House of Lw 
European Communities Como®; 
Iasi week also said the agriculiniew 
environment departments were uw*j 
sponsivc «o concern about agrpi^ 
policy. But Mr Michael Jopuni , 
agriculture minister, annoimcedaiBf 
end of the week that his 
hud set up a new unit to nwniW* 
environmental impact of 


House of Lords Select CoimM* 
Science and Technology ^ ^ 
84 Fourth 

Environment Research, nMsu 


College lecturers 
back Willis 

The favoured randidule 

Lcn Murray as general secn? ^,, 

TUC has been pledged the supT 

the college lecturers' union. ■ . 
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New Labour man Reagan baffles US scientists 

- from Peter David Health to expand existing agreements wife, Yelc 

I _ WASHINGTON with their counterparts in ihe Soviet clear. 
inCTll FrS I II II I 1 1 1 I.VI 11 A sudden Hurry of conflicting signals Union. DrFrun! 

from the Reagan administration has He has asked the Stutc Department idem, re lu 
A. baffled American scientific leaders in he reiulv in renew most of the Mnunvv b 


from Lindsay Wright 

110 WELLINGTON 

e* Zealand’s new Lubnur govern- 
ZL under Prime Minister David 
Si will bring in Russell Marshall 
„ Succeed the Conservative Mcrv 
Wellington as Minister of Education, 
ndiing a cautious optimism in the 

universities. , . . . , , 

The snap election on July 14 fol- 
ded a light three-week campmgn 
which saw the Labour leader und 
F 0[m er lawyer David Lange cmiipaign- 
L successfully for national unity 
jMinsi the 3brasivc style and record of 
Pnme Minister and long-serving fi- 
nance minister Sir Robert Muldoon. 

Hr Wellington shared that nhrasivc 
sale and made few concessions. Mr 
Marshall, a former clergyman and 
iwh anii-war activist , is concerned to 
consult widely with interested groups 
before new policies are implemented. 

He and the new Labour government 
ire com milted, however, to abolishing 
the NZS1 .SOU fee for private oversens 
siudenl5 and to making a renewed 
Cuocial commitment to the student 
ifflfare schemes which had been the 
victims of Government cost cutting 
. under the National Party. 

For students, the best news may he 
ihe planned reint reduction of the slim- 
mer employment scheme for students 
under whicn jobs are created in Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Labour has pledged to review the 
present student grant scheme mid, 
though he has been careful to make no 
promises, Mr Marshall told student 
nessoapers in early June that he was 
thinking of improving the hardship 
grant provisions and of abolishing the 
qualifications for residential grants. 
The latter move would meun that ull 
undents wrho were living away from 
their parents’ homes would automati- 
cally receive the NZ$25 a week 
accommodation allowance as well as 
their basic NZ$30 a week grunt. 


"I 
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Lange: campaign for national unity 

Labour has promised in its 19K4 
education policy to conduct a compre- 
hensive assessment of university 
education in New Zealnnd nnd to 
provide sufficient staffing to reverse 
the present adverse staff-student ratio. 

Mr Marshall has been careful to 
explain thnt lie expects no miracles. He 


California is given cash 
boost in state budget 


Higher education in California, which 
until recently faced a gloomy future of 
aflancial retrenchment, hilling salaries 
™ "sing tuition fees, is to get a 

Kyle” 1 from lhL * s,ulu h ‘ ,d B L ’l 

£1984*5 signed at the end of June hy 
ftwemor George Dcukmcjlan. 
J" e .L bu <* el awards increases of 
than 2) per cent to the two main 
^ponentsot the state's public higher 
*“rimon system, the University of 
l„fe a " d l . he Californio State 
but it is noticeably less 
owards *be third compo- 
nent. ll’e community colleges. 

lhemSr e k3r Ann Reynolds, head of 
S a Cam P L Ui Cal «ornia State Uni- 
ty. described the budget as the 

Ou, B jS"5°“ r “8 |n 8.' in ninny years. 

«Hh s “stofy. and couples this 
3e„i^ S ,n a '“ funds for needy 

^BmeT , * ie increases 
bfcame chan Mr u Davi e d Qardne r. who 
of ‘he UC system 
inencc a 9fi UIre d national prom- 
S( tanisfTflH^ irni S 1 , 0 ^ ‘he Reagan 
skHiofHSff/ National Commis- 
ofl a which has sparked 

educational reforms 


the present adverse staff-student ratio. 

Mr Marshall has been careful to 
explain thnt lie expects no miracles. He 
has said that of the NZ$i()4ni that 
education has Inst over the past three 
years lie expects to get back only about 
NZ$2(lm in his first year of office. 

He has spelled out a list of his 
immediate priorities and suggested 
that the first years of a Labour govern- 
ment would hold more good intent 
than concrete change. 

The biggest immediate change, 
however, is likely to he one of nttitude. 
Mr Murstmll can lie expected to listen 
much more sympathetically than his 
predecessor who, though a former 
teacher, appealed more to hard-line 
moral conservatives and the “hack to 
basics” brigade than to teacher orga- 
nizations. 


throughout the United Stales. 

Under the budget, the UC system 
will receive $l,375m next year, an 
increase of more limn $252m or 22 per 
cent. In addition, the governor has set 
aside nearly $65m In a separate reserve 
for the university’s retirement system. 

A specially welcome feature of the 
budget for the university is a generous 
two-phase pay increase for academic 
staff. Although UC is considered one 
of the best research universities in the 
United States, il hns complained in 
recent years that its staff salaries were 
falling behind its private sector rivals. 

To make amends, the new budget 
awards an immediate pay rise of 9 per 
cent with a second instalment of 4 per 
cent next imiuary- enough, a universi- 
ty official said last week, to bring 
salaries back into line with the eight 
universities traditionally used for sal- 
ary comparisons. Ana for the first 
time, Ihe budget will contain special 
funds to help the universities eliminate 
differences Dctween male and female 
stuff. 

The nine campuses of the UC system 
will also receive JllUm for 50 new 
capital construction projects, the big- 
gest of which arc a long-awaited addi- 
tion to the life sciences ouilding on the- 
Berkeley Campus and an additional 
engineering facility at Santa Barbara. 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
A sudden flurry of conflicting signals 
from the Reagan administration has 
baffled American scientific leaders 
and higher education institutions, 
leaving them uncertain about the pros- 
pects tor improving their links with the 
snvict Union. 

Scientific and educational relations 
between the superpowers were de- 
liberately chilled by the Carter admi- 
nistration following the 1979 invasion 
of Afghanistan and have deteriorated 
further under President Reagan. 

Last month the administration is 
believed to have played a major role in 
persuading the National Academy of 
Sciences to call off a visit to Moscow 
designed to restore formal links with 
the Soviet Academy. 

Almost immcdmfcly afterwards 
however, President Reagan look 
observers by surprise by promising to 
strengthen economic, cultural and sci- 
entific tics. 

Mr Reagan has now told the Depart- 
ments of Agriculture, Housing and 

Patronage 
row causes 
controversy 

from Donald Fields 

HELSINKI 

Deeply embedded political patron- 
age, probably laced with personal 
envy, lies cast a shadow on the 
appointment of two Finns lo senior 
positions in International institutes 
located on their own soil. 

The selection In Oxford of the 
board of the World Institute Tor 
Development Economics Research - 
an arm of the United Nations Uni- 
versity to be based In Helsinki - may 
have been unspectacular, hut in the 
parocldnl atmosphere of Finland 11 
hns stirred u hornet's nest. 

The Finn chosen by the 10-man 
board - which so for Includes Profes- 
sor Rnlf Dahrendorf and only three 
representatives of povcrly-slrickcn 
countries - is Professor Penttl Kauri, 
35, who Is occupying a chair of 
economics at New York University 
while on leave of absence from his 
International economics post In Hel- 
sinki. 

Critics maintain Hint Professor 
Kourl, who slnnds out as Incisive and 
cosmopolitan, is purely a macro- 
economist, with no experience of 
Third World problems. 

Though the Informally appointed 
wider board members are not gov- 
ernment nominees, suggestions are 
circulating that Mr Panvo 
Vflyrynen, Finish foreign minister 
and Centre Party leader, used bis 
Influence on behalf of Professor 
Kourl, a one time student friend. In 
a . Ill or politlcnl pique, which has 
become commonplace- In Finland, 
Social Democratic researchers claim 
that two qf their parly colleagues arc 
belter fitted for Ihe post.* 

In another case Dr Tapio.Varls* 
director of the Tampere Peace and 
Conflict Research Institute, has been 
demoted to deputy and replaced by a 
Centre Party activist. 

Dr Varls Is identified with the 
Finnish People's Democratic League, 
n front allied to the Communists. 
When he was Minister of Education 
Mr Kalcvi Kivlsfi, the league's 
Socialist chairman, appointed him, 


Health to expand existing agreements 
with their counterparts in ihe Soviet 
Union. 

He has asked ihe State Department 
to he ready to renew mosi of the 
bilateral scientific exchange agree- 
ments i hut have been left to wiilief 
since Afghanistan, Poland and ihe 
downing of Korean Airlines Flight 007 
increased tensions. 

The timing of Mr Reagan's speech 
has heen linked in the press with the 
approach of tile presidential elections 
in November and renewed domestic 
anxiety about the collapse of arms 
control talks But whatever the 
reasons, the president's abrupt change 
of heart has mystified and. to some 
extent, irritaierf the American scien- 
tific community. 

Much of the irritation is felt within 
the National Academy of Sciences, 
which had just deferred its own hoped- 
for rapproachement with the Soviet 
Academy largely as a result of govern- 
ment advice inni it would be an error to 
renew links while the fates of dissident 
physicist Andrei Suklmrov and his 


Mi-racial students group launched 

Craig M^foMhelndepcnldence of Namibia] JSGSfS 

r 5 tn M ^. I L J .°MANNESBURG Ker v callei| P South-West Africa, the organ.iat. 


ir» t ' .yyfimxixcaiiUKU 
in Namihi C a 5tuden * s ’ organiza- 
Snce tt a was la unche3 at a 

lhe Namibian 
Organization, was 


which remains under South African 
control despite the withdrawal of a 
League of Nations mandate and a 
17-year guerilla struggle by the South 
West African Peopled Organization. 

They also sent messages of solidarity 
c....,!. a frirvan hniinternattR. 


colleges and ! the National Union of South African Preside^ricge Moseneke decl fired 
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Addressiqglhe Congress, the AZ-A- 
SO PresideafTicge Moseneke declared 
that the dipIomBlic Initiatives of pnme 

r-» rf i DbiLa *A,iin*ile na Inn. 


wife, Velenii liormer. remained un- 
clear. 

Dr Frank Press, the academy's pres- 
ident. reluctantly cancelled a visit to 
Moscow Iasi month when the Soviet 
Academy failed in respond to repealed 
appeals to speak up on behalf of Dr 
Sakharov. 

The decision to cancel the trip was 
an acutely difficult one for Dr Press, 
who believes the freeze in contacts 
between the two academies has done a 
disservice to the cause of science. 

But despite his personal eagerness 
to renew links with ihe Soviet 
Academy. Dr Press is unlikely to 
declare the trip on again just because 
of President Reagan's change of mind. 

Several Slate Depan merit officials 
doubt whether the scope of scientific 
cooperation will increase significantly 
as a result of the president’s speech. 
Musi of the agreements cover Applied 
science and technology, areas in which 
the United States has been stepping up 
efforts to deny the Soviet Union access 
to American expertise. 


Learning on the side 


by Sarah Jane Evans 

The black economy is alive and well in 
Spain’s universities. That is the conclu- 
sion of n group of academics in the 
business studies department of one of 
Mndrid's universities, the Univcrsidad 
Autrinoma. They calculate that the 
18,UD0 students' in their university 
earned between them £4.5ni in the 
academic year 1983/84, of which only n 
tenth was" declared. 

Ninety per cent of the students said 
they were given money by their pa- 
rents, but less than half found the 
money adequate. So nearly 50 per cent 
did some work on the side. Something 
over 10 per cent of them earned more 


than £125 a month, but the average 
income was £55 a month. Only a 
quarter were in regular employment; 
tnc rest bad onc-ufr or seasonal jobs. 

The researchers found that most of 
the jobs could be classified in u few 
categories: giving private lessons, sell- 
ing. child-minding and housework. A 
small percentage were more adventur- 
ous: there were private detectives, 
wine tasters, tourist guides, ski 
teachers. Most students found their 
jobs through friends or rclutions. who 
passed the jobs on. 

The students they surveyed were in 
the main aged between 18 and 25 nnd 
most of those interviewed had been 
working for more than three years. 
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Soweto, the black township outside 

JO Se«S b hundred students represent- 
ing 20 universities and colleges weje at 
the gathering, lestifyine to the (exten- 
sive growth of the black studenf body 
since its founding five years ago. 
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Report calls for research lab reforms 

(Wi... n„i«_ r» ■ i ~ ... 


from Peter David 

WASHINGTON 
Far-reaching changes in the structure of 
the United Stales leading research 
laboratories are called for in a report 
due to he submitted to President 
Reagan this week by the White House 
Office of Science and Technology 
Policy. 

The unpublished report was drafted 
by a special cabinet committee with 
members drawn from the nine govern- 
ment departments that own or operate 
the nation's sprawling network of 755 
federal Laboratories. It recommends 
sweeping changes in the management 
of the laboratories, including better pay 
and conditions for scientific staff, more 
independence from the civil service 
and closer links with the universities. 

America's federal laboratories, 
many of which grew our of the wartime 
Manhattan project, account for about 
a third of the federal government's 
entire research and development 
budget, and spent more than $!5.fJ0flm 
this year. But they have come under 
sharp scrutiny by the Reagan adminis- 
tration and fare the prospect of major 
reforms if Mr Reagan is elected for a 
second term in November. 


Reagan contains draft legislation to 
change the .status of goven men [-em- 
ployed scientists and engineers and 
release them from the tight constraints 
on pay and prnmoiiun imposed by civil 
service regulations. 

Another major recommendation 
calls on government departments to 
give their laboratories more control 
over their own research programmes. 
The report is expected to suggest that a 


Many of the proposed chances will 
he welcomed by academic sian at the 
laboratories. The . rep ort for Mr 

Transkei 
students in 
new boycott 

from Craig Charnev 

„ , , UMTATA 

A class boycott was resumed by stu- 
dents at the University of the Transkei 
at the end of the mid-year break «in 
July ID. Their action opens a new 

R hase of the crisis which since early 
lay has plagued the black university, 
located in south-eastern South Africa. | 
The Transkei region was declared 
independent bv the South African 
government in 197ft and the crisis I 
involves both the university authorities 
and the local government. 

Student grievances Included the de- 
portation of five lecturers during their 
earlier protest in May, an allegation 
that the university ad mi nisi ration had 
cooperated with security police inves- 
tigation of student activities and in 
arranging a crackdown on student 
protests. 

At a mass meeting the night of July 
10, students demanded the resignation 
of principal Ben Van Dcr Mcrwe. 
whom they held responsible for the 
crisis. The next day, administration 
permission for a mass meeting; of 
students was withdrawn at the Inst 
moment and students dispersed with- 
out taking a decision as to their future 
course of action. 

A university commission of inquiry 
began hearing testimony on the causes 
at the unrest on May 1 2 with three days 
°' proceedings scheduled. 

The crisis was touched off by the 
detention and questioning of four 
, students in early May after they had 
distributed pamphlets alleging corrup- 
ts?-? 1 part of administration 
officials. The resulting class boycott 
in a sus P ens i°n bf classes from May 
10-14 and the early closure of the 
j^versity for the mid year holiday on 


significant proportion of laboratory 
funds should be earmarked for re- 
search into “targets of opportunity'' 
identified by laboratory directors with- 
out prior approval from their masters 
in Washington. 

The driving force behind the re- 
forms is Mr David Packard, chairman 
of California's Hewlett-Packard Cor- 

f inration and n close personal friend of 
’resident Reagan. Lnsf year he 
chaired n major While House study of 
the laboratories . culminating in a’ re- 
port suggesting that the public was not 
getting a full return for its massive 
investment and listing “serious de- 
ficiencies”. 

These included excessively detailed 
management by parent departments, 
confusion about their role and, 
although some laboratories lire man- 
aged by universities on behalf of the 
government, weak relations with high- 


er education. In many eases, the 
committee concluded, the low pay 
ceilings set hy civil service regulations 
prevented the laboratories from com- 
peting with universities and industry to 
uttract the best scientific talent. 

Although the Packard findings co- 
vered all ledcrul laboratories, most 
attention has focused on the dozen 
great laboratories owned hy the De- 
partment of Energy, including masive 
institutions such ns the Lawrence Ber- 
keley Laboratory operated by the 
University of California and the 
Argon ne National Laboratory oper- 
ated by the University of Chicago. 

With a combined budget of around 
53,UU0m and a staff of 15.000 scientists 
and engineers, the laboratories arc 
traditionally regarded by the Depart- 
ment of Energy - which President 
Rcngiin had planned to abolish when 
he took office - as a bulwark against 
hostile administrations. For that 
reason, the department has responded 
sluggishly to suggestions that it should 
relax its oversight of the institutions. 

Mr Packard, however, has been 
using his personal influence to ensure 
that the recommendations of his com- 
mittee are not extinguished by 
bureaucratic inertia. He has taken a 
close interest in the work of the cabinet 
committee responding to his report, 


und is expected to do his utmost to 
persuade President Rcngiin to endorse 
the draft legislation it is sending to (lie 
While House this week. 

The Department of Energy, mean- 
while, is doing its best to convince the 
While House that it is already acting 
on the Packard recommendations. In 
response to criticism from the commit- 
tee, it has asked its laboratories to 
provide sharper definitions of their 
research objectives, und it is beginning 
to allow laboratory directors to set 
aside between half unci I per cent of 
their hudgets to be used for “explora- 
tory" research at their own discretion. 

That, however, falls well short of the 
5 to 10 per cent called for by the 
Packard committee. And even if the 
Packard rcom me ndo lions receive an 
extra boost from this week's cabinet 
report, they will still face major obsta- 
cles in Congress. 

One reason, according to Mr Lang- 
don Crane, an analyst with the Con- 
gressional Research Service, is the 
enormous diversity of the laboratories. 
Speaking at a recent meeting of the 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, he said it 
was “awfully hard, if not impossible” 
to envisage legislation that would fit 
the needs of all the institutions. 


Collaboration urged on software 


Countries belonging to the Organiza- 
tion for Economic Cooperation and 
Development will be encouraged to 
collaborate on the development of 
educational software, us n result of a 
four-day conference on cduciuinn and 
new information technologies held in 
Pnris last week. Asian will pc made on 
common standards and protocol. 

Mr Ronald Gass, director of the 
Centre for Educational Research and 
innovation (CER1) at the OECD, 
which organized the conference, said: 
"l feel that this is something that has to 
be done, even if initially it is only a 
question of holding several meetings 
and seeing what comes out of them. 
Certainly, those countries which 
Hlrcady have their own mechanisms for 
bringing together information on soft- 
ware development should start tnlkine 
to each other.” 

The whlescalc introduction of comput- 
ters into schools has become a crucial 
clement in any strategy to bring educa- 
tion into the broader discussions about 
structural changes in the economics, 
and social institutions of advanced 
nations, according to Mr Gass. 

Thc conference was attended by 
some *-00 government education offi- 
cials and representatives from both 
industry and the research community. 
The big issue, said Mr Gass, was 
whether the introduction of computers 
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. Snvary ‘importnnt development ’ 

pad on abstract concepts such as 
unemployment or economic growth. “ 
A second proposal which CER1 
would be looking at closely was that an 
open ended network of centres car- 
rying out research into the use of 
fojnpi'icrs in schools should be estab- 
lished. This would allow such research 
groups not only to increase the amount 
of communication with each other, 
'but to bring important research re- 
sults into broader policy discussions,” 
he said. . 

It was also important to examine 
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same . lam inclined to believe that we 
are facmg a discontinuity,” he said. 

. Education has for some time been 
leu out of the more general debate 
about the impact of technology on 
society, but now It has been put right 
back into that debate. It strikes me that 
it is In the very forefront of this debate, 
since the way computers are used in 
schools is a more practical and more 
meaningful discussion that their im- 
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time when economic resources for 
education were getting scarce, an issue 

maft ,ddres! f d I" 8 


tion technologies' represented "an im- 
Er ew , “P« ct of educational 
policy . He told the conference that 


80 Untouchables claim bias 


Mr linker: teleconference 
learning”. 

, As a result, stressed Mr Savory , the 
introduction of new technologies into 
education In braneu was being carried 
out “as a mutter of choice und not just 
of necessity", 

In contrast, Mr Kenneth Baker, 
Britain’s minister of stale for industry 
und information technology, inking 
part in a teleconference with Mr 
Savnry, emphasized the importance of 
computers m helping to educate the 
skilled manpower whose lack was 
likely to be the major constraint on 
economic growth in the near future. 
“We are moving into a post industrial 
society, where information is as impor- 
tant an economic commodity as land 
capital and labour/' said Mr Baker, 
Disagreeing with Mr Savary's stress on 
the need to start from educational 
demands, he said it was important for 
the educational system to listen more 
clearly to the signal coming from 
industry. ° 

Also taking part in the teleconfer- 
ence, was Mr David King, minister of 
education for the Canadian province 
of Alberta. 
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Delhi 'University's dean of students* 
lyelfaro has received some SO com. 
plaints from Scheduled Caste (Un- 
touchable) students of discrimination 
by several private, affiliated colleges in 
the matter of admission to courses oF 
studv. Even when they have first-ctlasS 
markka! the school-leaving ex&tnma- - 
tion, they are turned away on flimsy or 
vague grounds. • r 

A female applicant , to. the presti- 
gious St Stephen’* College was turned 
down although she had first class 
school marks because her father did ' 
not live in Delhi. But her mother and : 
brothers dfd. 

Another aspirant, the son of a war 
widow, was denied entry by the same 
college to the BSc (Hons) course jn 
chemistry withou l any speci fic reason; 
according to the dean. Professor GL p. ' 
Srivastava. 'll- 


; Hans Raj^add Khalsa art two other 
' to first- 

class Scheduled Caste applicants be- 

■EHf. S f. hd ^ 1 was in 

Hindi. The colleges felt they would not 
be able to understand lectures in 
English a.nd the institutions had no 
remedial 'English .coaching facilities. 
But the applicant*. 1 who Tind i 
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Yugoslav sociologist i ailed 

Dr Vollslnv SjuwII <U« oil I..' . 


SfscUi the Sarajevo 
University sociologist arrested at the 
unonlcla Belgrade seminar raided 
by security police on Good Friday, 
was last week sentenced to eisht 
years Imprisonment for “posing 1 a 
cpunter-reyolutlonary threat” (o the 
r and Political system, 


rugoslay social and political system, 
the prosecution 

While i^cscrYaiions'arc statutory in reassessment* ijJjLft #5f fus ? f»tellechial “devfa- 

govemment nsptudqns, they are^not ; Tito’s personal ^MponslbnilvteHSS ' « ng d,SCD5Sed » thick 

m privately run ones. :, \ confidential briefing document, pre- 

by Stipe Sum, the Party 

Cour t °f has ruled .that the presiding Judge MlldradWh^S ■ Weojogue, who In 1982 was made a 

,lid > bb haTSt Professor of Zagreb University Und er 

seats in medirtl colleges located in the criticize the Part v nr TiSf^^ 1° ' % pressure, conlrarv to the 

Ifying cgwinationi^hfiT a iff ‘ : WrcqUBtrr'^S^llSj Egg ^3*7 ^ for . ■‘■‘frarfft' 

■r r rf ^ ■■■^Ssas tints*. 


hunger strike In protest at their 
attention, have now been released 
pending trial. 

i P e , c “ rrent ciatnpdown on Intel- 
lectual dissent in Yugoslavia Is pro- 
' ducliw some odd twists. On May 23, 

!!”L7° a la "r ? entral Committee’s 
Centr e for Information and Prop- 

f g ® nda . * special one-day meet- 

K® m i^ uss intellectual “devla- 
« ng dlscossed a thick 
confidential briefing document, pro- 




CPrtnttt exceed an "imter Smi? pf%. ' ^ document 

per cent of all the available places. nclutffng : foi^efeda £ Lij4 8 u,°P en i? r (*nd 


; seven 
under fire 

i JMte St 

i ^Mfirmcd thc apnoinSuSS 
new mumhers of the c ^ 

i National Council far , he 
■ whose qualifications for theTft 

I conic under strong attack foftw 

•ssssaassgi 

EsAfsasrS 

mtics disciplines, were VonfiSej 
under a rare y-used procedure fi* 
sc.E CS C ° nfinna,iori bearings 

Although the appointments r« { 
announced several weeks ago wben 
Congress was still in session, the Wfa 
House confirmed them only afierCon- 
gress recessed for the summer. Tk 
President is empowered to hW 
Senate confirmation hearings whre 
Congress is in recess. 

The manoeuvre was vigorously de- 
n oil need by Mrs Mary Beth Nortw.i 
Carter appointee retiring as depidi 
vice president of the council. Sk 
claimed it had been timed to avotdi 
potentially embarrassing confront* 
tion on Capitol Hill where some sto 
tors, including Senator Edward K« 
netly of Massachusetts, were expend 
to complain that the appointnm 
were politically. motivated. 

Opposition centres on four lay 
hers who liuvc strong conservaiiw 
views but limited experience with St 
humanities. One, Mrs Helen Tajio, 
founded the American ShakcspcK 
Festival Theatre, but also chairs & 
Virginia Moral Majority, belongs t) 
the anti-feminist Eaglje Forum and sc 
on the Kcagun-Bush national cam 
piiign committee. 

Dr Richard Lyman, president ofihe 
Rockefeller Foundation and a forratr 
council mcmlrer, called the appointees 
“the most political yet” in ine hiswq 
of the enuownicnt. Another fonwt 
inernbcr. Dr Leon Bolstcin of Bad 
College, said they were "outrageosfy 
bad". 

Tile latest argument is thelaiesiis* 
series of charges nnd counter charge 
alleging “politicization" of the injlK*" 
tiul agency. Sweeping chnnees in l* 
endowment's philosopphy nave bw 
introduced over the past wo years*! 
its new director. Dr William BenneR. 
also a Rengan appointee. 

Ur Bennett, however, main®® 
that he has carefully eliminated t» 
political biases the endowment w 
ncuuired during the Carter adminBwj 
lion. And a Vfliite House 
denied charges that the latest appotfr 

ments had wen rushed through » 

avoid opposition. He said they w 
been confirmed during the wngn* 
sional recess to enable the 
bers to attend a meeting of the o 0 ® 0 
in August. ^ 

Sporting 

chance 

from D. B. Udalagaraa^^ 

Up to 1 per cent of places in Sti 
university faculties - other than 
of medicine, engineering. 

science and dentistry- will berese^ 

for outstanding sportspeopK' 
cians and artists, tne chairmaD m ^ 
University Grants Commit 011 ' 

F. Kalpage, has said. (hc 

Candicfates will have IJJJJJgii 
required minimum aggrep®" 
but fail to get ptacemeni 
normal admission scheme. MS e i|it 
excel at national levcj — playenc* 61 ^ 
the country, fcf . ,nStan xi„ in risiDg 
A special commute, ^ 
experts in various fields. . ^ 

appointed by the VGC to J” 
dents eligible for admission t< 

scheme. The innovation is 
made on a rerommendadon , 
committee which is reviewing 
cy of university adnussions. ^ 
'a total of 5,250 ^'^S 
been: admitted. unde^ J- h ,j c veaI flil, ' 

i rv._ iiu o.Tf neadetroeyw, . 


. Of the results, of thcl® 
examination, 25,000 
admissiod- • ■ ■ 
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i HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20,7.84 


John O’Leary looks at the DES’s forecast of student numbers up to the end of the century 
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This time no one can accuse the 

111 . .rrJ..AA*mn nml Cripnrtii 


«Dt towards its long-terni proj ect inns 
0 r demand for higher education. In 
addition to the report itself, there arc 
jOpages of tables, graphs and explana- 
tion for doublers to wade through. 
Rjriicipation indices, impenetrable 
equations to determine effective 
course lengths and a forecasting model 
mill eight stages arc all spelt out m u 
dfpee of detail calculated to gladden 
the hearts of members of the Royal 
Statistical Society. 

It is an approach which should 
satisfy the tecnnical critics, which in- 
cluded the RSS. And it was probably a 
necessary one since the DES has 
acceplea many of the criticisms made 
dl its last projections but still bus not 
come up with figures as optimistic as 
many had hopcdT After all, there were 
those who believed the civil servants' 
methods to be so flawed that they 
foresaw rising demand even in the 
1990s, when it had long been generally 
accepted that higher education was 
likely [a face some drop in demnnd. 

A succession -of analyses by in- 
terested parties such us the Associa- 
tion of University Teachers nnd the 
Committee of Vice Chancellors and 
Principals, to more neutral bodies such 
as the Royal Society and the RSS, all 
aj|ued that the DES had got its sums 
badly wrong. The effect of a sustained 
high birthrate in the upper social 
classes, increased demand from 
»omen and mature students, and a 
host of more marginal factors, such ns 
the growth of short courses, were all 
«w to have been ignored or u uric rest i- 
aated. 

Now that the DES has published its 
rtpy. it seems that some of those 
triors may not have been ns serious as 
twenties claimed. The news. Tor those 
prepaid to accept the revised mcthn- 
“flogy is better out still nut ns good ns 
fi needed to be for those in higher 
wucailon to feel secure about the 
wg-lerm outloo k. In the medium 

Karen Gold joins the 
Samuel Johnson 
_ ^centenary cavalcade 
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Graphic prescription 


term (the last pan of the current 
decade) the panic is off: student num- 
bers should remain at least steady 
unless the Government acts to prevent 
that. But the last part of the century 
remains fraught with a certain amount 
of danger, even if the way the projec- 
tions have changed in a single yehr 
docs encourage the belief that they arc 
sure to move again as time goes by. 

That is made inure likely hy the fact 
that the DES now lias n model which, 
unless it is discredited, cun he used as 
often as ministers wish to update the 
picture by feeding in fresh iiiromui- 
iii.ni. The projections arc not intended 
to become an annual event, but civil 
servants do expect to repeat the exer- 
cise at least twice before the end of the 
decade. 

The tcmplniion will be to do so inure 
often, rather than less, since sonic 
doubts must still remain about all the 
factors which have brought about the 
current revision. The department itself 
lists four such arcus: 

• substantial upward revisions to 
mature student numbers; 

• the most recent information avail- 
able about A level achie vein cut in 
schools ami colleges; 

• refilled assumptions and method- 
ology concerning the effect of social 
class differences in birth trends on 
future numbers of qualified school and 
college leavers; 

• further work on different trends in 

qualified demnnd as between men ami 
women. , , 

The report admits the rlif family of 
niakinu reliable estimates of mature 


making reliable estimates 01 mature 
student numbers, especially in the 
older age groups. For the first time. 


"younger mature entrains” (generally 
those with conventional qualifications 
who defer entry to higher education) 
are separated from those over 25, The 
younger group is expected to continue 

"I am willing to love oil mankind, 
except an American,” Dr Johnson 
once said. So he would have shunned 
most of the participants at his own 
bicentenary celebrations. ■ 

The cavalcade of mainly North 
American Johnsonians, scholars and 
collectors professional and amateur, 
has been moving between London 
where Johnson worked and Lichfield 
where lie was born and grew up. But 
H paused last week at Pembroke 
College, Oxford, where Johnson stu- 
died for a year (Boswell recorded It as 
three) before poverty forced his de- 
parture. 

Over five days about 170 partici- 
pants ale chocolate models of the 
learned Doctor In Ihe dining hall 
where his portrait has pride of place, 
and listened to 49 papers about Ihe 
Johnsonian life, criticism, canon, 
style and bibliography. 

It was not Johnson at all who 
generated most heat, but the man so 
associated with him as to be alrriost f n 
alter ego: James Boswell* BbsweU s 
Life of Johnson was lUM?*^***! 

* Inaccurate, Ignorant heavily edlted 

and In part possibly ficUtlous, 
according to Professor Donald 
Greene, oHhe University of Southern 
California. ' 

The fact that ordinary people stl 

saw Johnson filtered through BosweH 

was bad enough; but scholar* and 
scents qould now no longer rely on 
■ the published edllidn of Ihe Life - as 
opposed ‘to Its manuscript form, 
'which: omits much found In the 
published edition a! all* ’• V 

. ‘TBosweH dW nql, as many think, 


growing from its present size of 18.500 
entrants per yenr. at least until 1991). 
even though it has been declining since 
reaching a peak in I9KI/82. 

But the older group, whose mem- 
bers tend not to have A levels, arc even 
more unpredictable. Its size declined 
during ihe late ! l )70s. increased at the 
start of Ihe current dcciide and then fell 
again last year. Again, growth is 
predicted, but with little confidence 
and it can be assumed itini much will 
depend on circumstances outside ihe 
control of higher education, such as 
unemployment and the spread of the 
new technologies. 

Examination successes at schools 
und colleges might he thought to lie the 
most predictable nr the four factors 
which have altered the picture since 
I W.V but still untiling should he taken 
for grunted. Sir Keith Joseph. Secret- 
ary of State for Education and Science, 
has said publicly that he hopes his 
initiatives in the examinations field will 
be successful enough to increase the 
proportion qualifying for higher 
education at least marginally. It is 
already true that more teenagers are 
staying in education licyond lb be- 
cause of diminishing job prospects. 

The question of class differences . 
which has dominated debates on long- 
term demand ever since the last 
Labour government published Higher 
Education Into the I WA. still Is not 
settled either. Indeed, the In test report 
introduces a further complication in 
examining I lie case for altering the 
estimates to lake account of mobility 
between classes which take place nftcr 
the hirtli of the pole nti til strident. It 
had been argued that teenagers would 
tnkc on the aspirations and mutch 
the achievements of their new doss, 
rather ilinn that to which they were 
born. 

Since the proportion of 18-year-olds 
in social classes 1 and II is expected to 


rise from 28.5 per cent in 1981 to 34 per 
cent in 1999. it is an importnnt point. 
The DES ugrucs that recent trends do 
not support the view that upwardly 
mobile iccnngcrs are fully assimilated 
into their new clnss for the purposes of 
A level results. Rut. surprisingly, this 
produces more students, not fewer. 
The Tcuson is that full assimilation 
(traced on the accompanying graph A 
as Variant 11) assumes (hut much of the 
movement into the lop social clnsscs 
lias already had its effect: the alterna- 
tive (Variant I) assumes that most of 
the benefit has yet in be felt. 

Controversy has already begun over 
the new projections for women stu- 
dents, which show n levelling-off in 
numbers qualifying for higher educa- 
tion despite the "fact that they are rising 
at the moment. The increase in (he 
proportion of qualifiers inking up 
places has stopped in the lust few years 
following a steady upward trend in the 
L97l)s. 

Ms Diana Warwick, general secret- 
ary of the Association of University 
Teachers, insists that all the evidence 
suggests demand from women equal- 
ling that from men. “The Government 
Iiiis i cully cot all the fence **n the issue 
uf women's puTlicparion.” she says. 
“There is no reason whatsoever to 
assume demand from women will not 
have increased to that from men in 1(1 
ycm.x' time and on the basis of purity, 
the DES project Inns would fitll by only 
3.6 per cent." 

Rut perhaps the greatest uncertainly 
arises from I lie fnct that neither of Die 
aitorniitlvc projections takes any 
account of possible changes in social or 
economic circumstances over the 
period covered by the report. One is 
hnsed on demnnd "as jKrccivcd for 1981 
(Variant X) the other for 1983 
(Variant Y) suggesting that (he most 
important change may have been in 
the supply of university places and not 
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demand for higher education as a 
whole. It is a timely reminder that 
Government policy will remain the 
crucial factor in determining the size of 
per the student population. 

Jnt. The size of grants - or even loans - 
;dn the level of unemployment, the de- 
r d|y mnnds of employers lind the pace of 


Under the Doctor 


Spend most t»r his waking hours 
d tiring 22 'yearfi tagging jitter John- 
son with pep and notebook al (he 
nlhpi ■** Pt-fiPpctanr 'Greeria Minted Out* 


consisis pr. is u mwvkuwu, i<™^.j 
■ stating fogether, of "ijecounfs of meet- 
ings between Boswell and Johnson on 
some 225 days when they were in 
each other's company, which aver- 
ages out at 10 days a year.” 

Al United Slates Johnson confer- 
ences, the pro and anll-Boswell fac- 
tions have almost come to blows. Dul 
in Oxford there was llie civilizing 
Influence not only of the English but 
also of the Japanese. 

Johnson is not very big in Japan, 
according to Professor Akio Naka- 
hara of jfityumeikan University, 
Kyolo. (tbpueh fhe feccnt transla- 
tlojv of BWw'cIR iifk jn(0 Japanese, 

byoneofJheconfererjceWrliclpBnts, 

rtaV.charihfc itat '-'no>ribf tq the 
1 thiamin bribe ( 'sc)it>!ars r J They do. 
‘ hhre a Jbhhsobiatjftely. with about 
100 jneipBfcri. Japanese Journnlisls 
' art also fond of quoting one Johnso- 
nian witticism: "A ; woman's 

preaching is like a dog's walking on 
fta hlndm 1 legs. It is nbt done well; but 
i you art surprised to find ii done at 

w,”7\' -V. iT- : •' :■ 

. Areas &f Johnson's , life and itt- 
tertsR untouched by Boswell or 
, J 0 hP^n!s other biographers - Ibeie 
Were sevrtl Of them even before his 
death, and iheisame number in the 


technological change will all have u 
profound effect on demand for higher 
education. Yet all are assumed to 


remain at the real levels reached in 
1981 and 1983 respectively. 

The promised economic recovery 
and technological revolution could 
send demand foT higher education 
rocketing fur nbnve that forecast in RE 
]«H). But if t lie new projections are 
right, some institutions could still be in 
jeopardy in III years' lime, particularly 
on ihe lower of the two projections. 

At the lowest point, in 1996/97. the 


lower projection shows student nu tu- 
bers 7l.(M)I) beneath this year's figure 
of 560,00(1. Even the higher estimate 
allows for a drop of 35.1IU0 students. 
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subsequent two years, giving rise to a 
series of contempory cartoons nnd 
poems showing the ghost of Johnson 
relumed to haunt his biographers - 
were the subject of a number of 
papers. 

The young Johnson, working as a 
translator in London after leaving 
Pembroke College, wps neither ns 
impecunious nor as Idle as previously 
thought. 

Johnson's interests extended to 
history, science arid the law - fields 
previously thought to have been 
dismissed or untouched by him. In 
particular he Collaborated secretly 
with , a young protege, Sir Robert 
Chambers, in writing 56 lectures in 
law delivered at Oxford. 

The lectures were recently disco- 
vered In the American Library of 
Congress by Professor Thomas Cur- 
ley, of Bridgewater State College, 
Massachusetts, who Is writing a 
biography of Chambers, Chambers 
met Johnson In 1754, Just before - 
Chambers went up to Oxford, and 
Johnson wrote him fatherly letters 
while he was there ^ 

The lectures are shortly to be 
published by the University of Wis- 
consin, and will be a huge extension 
of Johnson's known writings. 

They wljL also add to another., 
long-running problem for Johnson 
i scholars: thatof collaboration. When 
Fanny Burney was asked to catalogue 
all Johnson’s writings, she rccorded. 




nit hough the graph is rising back 
towards the status quo by the end of 
the century. The lower hound remains 
more than 50. (HU) behind today's. figure 
even after a similar recovery. 

Perhaps the Greatest reassurance for 
those who feel threatened by such a 
prospect is that last year's projections 
could not even get within 5,Ullnnf the 
student population five months Inter. 
Indeed, the higher projection was 
more than lO.tHlOout. Since the figures 
for the expected trough of 1996/97 
have improved hy ;it least 15 percent in 
ihut lime, optimists may fed Hint any 
talk of closures is a good deni prema- 
ture. 

Report on Edttctuion 100 "Demand 
for Higher Education in Great firilain 
IW4-2Q00", free from DES Publica- 
tions Despatch Centre, Honey pot 
Lane. Slanmore. Middlesex HA7 
IAZ. 

Technical report to DES Report f0t>, 
£8 from DES, Room 337, Mowdcn 
Hall, Stnindron Road, Darlington 
DL3 9BG. 



In her diary thnt it was an impossible 
task: the man had written so many 
prefaces, dedications and odd chap- 
ters In other people's works. 

An example considered at the 
conference was a novel, The Female 
Quixote by Johnson's contemporary 
Mrs Charlotte Lennox. One cnapter 
in the book tins been attributed 
sporadically to Johnson for more 
than 100 years. Yet, as Professor 
Robert Carnic of Ihe University of 
Calgary pointed out, Johnson's Influ- 
ence was os widespread as his snip- 
pets In other people's works: a 
passage that sounds like Johnson 
may still not coine from his pen, 
although In the case of The Female 
Quixote there Is typographical and 
stylistic evidence that part of the 
questioned chapter was not written 
- hy the author of the rest olThe novel. 

The problem of collaboration is the 
greatest problem in Johnsonian tex- 
tual criticism, said Dr David Fleeman 
of Pembroke College, the conference 
organizer. Even with modern quasi- 
scientific methods of identifying au- 
thorsidp, "finding a text to look, at 
. will always depend ou someone who 
says, 'That deems to me like 
Johnson’ 

Solving the problem of attrlbulion 
was one task for Jbhnson scholars In 
the 25 years until the next Johnson 
celebration, of the tercentenary of his 
birth. Others were a fall bibliogra- 
phy, a i)H!W edition of Johnson’s let- 
ters, and the establishment .of a. 
biographical picture of Johnson in 
which the Inordinate Influence Bos- 
well has exerted no lonpr exists.- 
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Groundwork 
for therapy 

Joanna Coughlin looks on l lie Iasi year 
ns groundwork. Fur Joanna, studying 
sptfedi therapy at the South Glamor- 
gan Institute of Higher Education in 
Cardiff, course work was mainly 
geared to getting acquainted with the 
basic disciplines she will meet later on. 

"We're not really sure whui speech 
therapy’s nil about yet”, she says, 
although she lias done some work in 
nurseries and old people’s homes. 
Everyone has enjoyed tin* course so 
far. she reckons, although linguistics 
has bee n a problem for some because it 
is so new to them. They tell her it gets 
easier to grasp in Che second year. 

And linguistics was the only one of 
her five three- hour exam papers she 
was unhappy about, though she will 
have another chance if the worst 
happens. “If I have to resit it [ think it 
will be aU right - I’ll have all summer to 
learn it." Tne rest were more straight- 
forward, r hough she was very tired at 
the end; the fruit of getting up at 5 am 
and going to bed around midnight. 
That worked for her A levels, so she 
followed the sumc regime this time. 

Serious business extended beyond 
the exams to the problem of accom- 
modation next year. She and two 
friends plnn to move out of hull into n 
shared house and it fell to Joanna to try 
and find n new place when their first 
choice fell through after lengthy nego- 
tiation. Students lend to make their 
own arrangements as the college 
accommodation office isn’t very 



Our Class of *83 students have now finished their first y^ar 
and The THES reports here on their progress. Most of 
our students talk of a year of hard work and tough 
examinations but almost all have had a good time, 
discovering new leisure pursuits, making friends, and in 
some cases opening their eyes to new opinions and 
different kinds of people and background. Though money 
problems persist for some, our students have adapted to 
their circumstances. So far, wider problems of career 
prospects have not unduly worried them. Three of our 22 
students have dropped out of their courses, though none 
has totally lost their enthusiasm for higher education. 



Kale Leonard, studying law at Ballinl 
College, Oxford, confessed to feelings 
of isolation and social inadequacy dur- 
ing her first term. Coming from a large 
and closely-knit family and experiencing 
life away from her home in Andcr- 
sonstown. Belfast, for the first time, she 
found adjustment to her new surround- 
ings difficult. 

'I have two brothers and two sisters. 


helpful. 


..fter (hat. it is back home to 
Warrington for the summer, taking in 
n camping holiday with the family. 

Little time 
for leisure 

No one can tell Eva Lancy that a 
student s life is one of leisure inters- 
persed with occasional cramming for 
examinations. Her dentistiy course is 
notorious among Manchester Uni- 
versity undergraduates for its work- 
load and a nine-to-five day of lectures 
and practical* has been the norm. 

btnee other courses' lectures usually 
do not start until 9.30 at the earliest, 
she has been envious of the Tree time 
enjoyed by others in her hall of 
residence. Out Eva has no serious 
regrets cither about her choice of 
course or university. 

Uniikc some other dental courses, 

university denial hospital. Her earlier 
desire to pursue a medical career has 

te5H red camaraderie of 

the course, which has provided most of 
her closer friends. "Everyone said you 
should make your friends outside the 
Bhc say* “But we are 
“ much lhere is bound to be 
more togetherness." - 

0 As a result, Eva has left the giant 

Pai *. haJb “mplM for a 
snared house in the suburb of Leven- 
Mutme. A course colleague and three 
mw * m with her, 
although she expects to return to 
Ov(ea s Park for ner third year. 
fl ™a pass ^ d year examina- 

Only a little family assistance. Eva is 
well satisfied with her foray into higher 
education. She- feels more confident 

SE*) 1 * ~ a- c ^ an S e mother 
mulced immediately - and intends to 
relax and make the most of a lone • 
vacation which she will not have nex? 
yea.ri when the course is ex tended to 44 
weeks. . 1 i -i 1 v 


_ , .1- ii.wjuivij, 

I urn used to having my family around 
and I couldn't gel used to living in one 
room on my own. with no one^ to talk 
to. 

“I found it very difficult at first, 
everything was so totally different. I 
had been used to mixing with people of 
the same religion, class, background, 
race. For the first time I have met 
people from other backgrounds, of 
other nationalities.’’ 

To combat her loneliness, Kate, 19. 
focused her attention on the social areas 
where other students congrcgutcd. “I 
found I quickly started to make friends 
Hint way. Now I have quite a few 
friends.** 

Kate's major problem throughout 
her first year has been financial. “Life 
is so very expensive here in Oxford. 
* ou have two options - to lock 
yourself away and hove few friends; or 
you enn socialize - get involved in 
dinners, hnve friends in, which means 
you will be short of money." 

She hopes to resolve her financial 
problems this summer by finding em- 
ployment in Oxford. She has the 



Going buck to a very 
different world . 

It was straight buck to a very different 
world for Paul Smolinski when term 
endcd “I York University. Having pas- 
sed her first -year economics examina- 
tions, he relumed to the bank where he 
had worked after leaving school a year 
ago. 

„ Ui e ,iT ney hc Ilad c ™d then 
2UI5SI 1 h 'm afford items such as 
records and clothes, which would have 
been beyond his means if he had been 
restricted to a student grant. Now he 
will be working again for the full three 
months, taking only one week off at 
the end or the vacation. 

il .ww ■ bit hard," he says. 
week 1 found it really tiring 
but it brings you back to earth. After 

“P*" * » good to be brought 
back to the real world." 6 

Paul hos an y complaints 
about his first year as a student ” 


promise of a month’s work in a 
children's library if she returns to 
Belfast. 

She is still amazed by the opulence 
nround Oxford. "An awful lot of people 
here don’t seem to understand the 
value of money, they just spend it. 
They can’t comprehend its value, they 
use it merely ns a too] to obtain 
something they want. 

■ The standard of intelligence is very 
high. 1 tended to feel* inferior in the 
beginning, Now 1 have settled in and I 
reel l have as much right to be here as 
anybody else. I feel quite comfortable 
with my friends now.” 

Having passed her first year exams 



in March Kale is now more confident 
about her studies. Initially, she found 
writing In legal terms un awkward 
process. She has found the tutorial 
system extremely beneficial and the 
lectures of a high muility. 

Though not absolutely decided on ii ■ 
career when she went up to Oxford, - 
Kale had nursed an ambition to go into 
journalism. “Now I am not so sure. I 
wasn't so happy with law in the first 
term, but 1 feel J am coming to terms 
with it and may decide to continue with 
law, but that will involve n further 
three years study to become a solici- 
tor, and three to four years to become 
a barrister.’’ 

She has been to the Oxford Union to 
attend some of the debates, but has not 
developed un interest in personal poli- 
tical involvement. "I hnve always been 
apolitical. 1 like listening to other 
people’s discussions, but as Tar ns my 
own views go l am still apolitical.” 

In her first year she has resided in 
one room in n modern block. 

Her family have now ncccptcd her 
decision to go to Oxford. "My brothel 
arc very proud of me. I am first in the 
family to go to university from school, 
though my sister is in her second year 
ns a mature student at Queen's. 

“My father wasn’t very keen on the 
idea of Oxford at first. -He was proud, 
of course, but not really happy about 
my leaving home. He has been really 
Rood about it though, and 1 telephone 
him each week.” 

Facing 

uncertainty 

A question mark hangs or the future of 
Lymlsny Fergus's course m C’amher- 
well College of Art. It lias been 
suggested (he textiles course should be 
merged with a similar course at the 
Central School of Art. Next year's 
intake will definitely he directed to 
Central. 

“I am not sure yet what I shall do. If 


Second 


career 

thoughts 

HSc m miuticnl studies' innrt ^‘ J 

about his chosen career 

Winl ulhcr J-itJSlJ 

•> r ..«l year. 

hough some of it repeated K 

had done at A level and has notbol 

have liked to sail and windsurf, kiS 
grant would not stretch to a wetsuit to! 

' i° lh , e u rW1S K he ^ ten( Jcd to ip 

friends rather than participate a £ 
poly activities, and doesn't feel .S 

Kis vieu? ^ rHd,cal| >’ cha "gcd himS 

H ALLAS starts all ovtrauii 
in September, having gained a pkew 
Newcastle Polytechnic's graphic it- 
sign degree course. Julie. 19, hast™ 
on the art and design fcuuidatiw 
course at Jacob Kramer College 
Leeds for a year. She had no exams, 
though she did have an exhibition, bi 
there was enough tension waiting i 
hoar if she had a place for next jes 
after her first choice of polyteots 
turned her down. 

She realized she wanted to d 
graphic design during the year, k 
cause of its practicality: she admin 
fine artists but herself wants to d 
something more vocational. U 
doesn’t know yet whether NewtwS 
will provide her with accommodate 



CATRIONA CORFIELD fabos 
textiles a 



lectures and tutorials. He never really 
discipjmed himself to work steadily, 
choosing instead, to study in bursts 

10 ">ore 


,, ' -“'-y*.> wuui i auun uo. ll 

the course is to change dramatically, I 
will probably leave and try for on 
alternative place somewhere. 

In general, Lyndsay, from Humbie. 
fcnst Lothian, has enjoyed her first 

year, finding the work becoming more S1 ?9 is s J*-" d ‘ n S moSt 01 l P e -^E 
demanding as the course progresses. wo J rk,n g HW hours a weekiow 

shVSrt S n e r Wi " •P'™'™- ' h0 “Sl’ 
sne would prefer continuing to do a 

hmnH rnnno nf.un.1. Tl 


of Textiles in uaiasntcis, anew 
in her dnss of 17 following end of y 
exams in maths and statistics, fal 
production, clothing studies, scies 
material and produce evaluation. 1 
class complained that heavy cou 
work left only 10 days for revteioi 
She is spending most ofthc vactf 


;• I l| , . _ • . *, ._ — * liu. tlillG UCl’ 

Student who enjoys exams 

- : .,Qyed her exafiis, particularly S , P v' ; 


[tons and was relieved to pass, not 
because of the difficulty of the papers 

nm C ki^ Cy can lf * k ut because he could 
not be Sure what to- expect. 


broad range of work for another year. 

She Is planning to share a fiat with a 
friend from next term, after spending a 
hen*- ft™, i- lhe balls of 

t think J could fast 
there are too many 

l ■ r— lomuch going on. It 

becomes impossible to get any work 


BIIU JllbllLbl III LAJIIIUW»B“1 " 

She feels she would be belter offon 
dole, but is hoping the contact ci 



quite a lot of help a4 
which areas to revise though! 2nd 
apjway in the first year there is not that 
much emphasis on exams, it is not a 
quest i oil of make or break," she said 

Jaf l e was not Planning , to 
work during her vacation, hut before 
taking a holiday wjth her parents, she ' 
was doing a week’s tour with a Girls 

ra ,dc .??uT p l n Ken ‘> and taking a 
holiday Bible class. B 

So far she has had no money prob- 
lems. On the contrary, she thinks she 
may have managed to save some 


"wuiuimrciunj 

tp conantrdte for .example otj some 
.aspects of. church history. The bfilv 
going i 0j do that -how is 
through private' study 'because next’ 
year \ve [wove bn to world religions, 1 ’ 
she ’says/; , ■ . . .• 

Emmajjqnesays she hU not had any 

from her personal tutor. She jptqhdsto , 
stay in the college id her secqrid yrar 
sharing a room, although the majority 
of students have to go but of residence' , ■ 


Modern languages student Rebecca 
. Dodman's first favourable Impress- 

hpotn h 1 “"fr at S^Ung I have 
been firmly reinforced by hir first 

. Rebecca', fro^l Braintree' in rtiral B . u t her dlllae 

F Vx,; .whs Ktracted Wi th?S ES? ° r ffwUh 1 S°° d rMUlts ‘ n 

,ofar ' 1 


*««« w auer net 

dampe/dowhi" ahe*^ ^admlfa 81 'bS' ; and no P»» >° 

even this would be prefeSe £ l S v-E te ^ pre,Ulg °P«ons afipme 

*» w 


As a firm policy decision she has 
conemtrated on her studies in this, 
Jhp first of a five year course, 
leaving little time for social and 

i flie 

I5i re wa , s , no ^ €ar i* 1 her mind that 
shh would Continue lhe course. 

ye , af she J s dropping the 
language in which she did best, 
wman, to concentrate on her 
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help her land one of the 
placements in her third year, wtui 
spent in industry. 

Catriona, 18. is moving ne« . 
from a hall of residence to a gjja 
teed place in a self catena* a* 11 
flat, she has a little money lw- 
feels a grant taught her to loos 8 
her money. But ’’quite a few 
went wilcT* and have overdratts- 

LUCAS TOM1N aged 21 has tojj 
life as a history of * rt 1 slud l l L 
Westfield College, London. ^ 
singly little different to his P re 1: u 
days. Hc still sees most of ws 
college friends and is busy 
write poems and plays - his _ 

He jokes about some of “ s . . 
students taking a “soft option 
found the course quite stimulating 
complains however about 10 ^ 7 , 
choice of special subjects alto* 
students, complaints that app®^ 


He plans to spend, me » 
writing and trying to build upm 
balance fpr the next yew* . 
at home, and stjil aim 5 10 * • 
theatre. 
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An exhausting mixture A little more 
of dancing and exams 

"hi ^tiglish 1 ^it 

i-wnrd came in an exhausting three 


i-wfnrd came , - 

S marathon of ax three-hour pap- 
2 She had the additional strain of 
Sing to dress in “sub fuse" of gown. 

Sr board and black tic. 

lean's exams, nt the very end of 
lout, came after the end of term, and 
chd bad to have 11 special dispensation 
jiav in her Trinity College room. 
Four davs before the exam, site 
attended the triennial college ball, the 
rdv one which will be held while she is 

at Oxford. The double ticket, covering 
dinner, champagne, break fust jazz 

tends, pop group 5 and slnn £ Muartcis, 
m \ 70 guineas. She followed the 
tradition ol inviting a purtner from 
home, a boy she had heen to school 
uiib at Lenzie Academy near Glas- 

E Shr insists the cost of her exquisite 
ball gown remains a secret. “I'll 
idl you, but you can't print it,” she 
uid. 

■you do leam how the other half 
lire. An awful lot of people here hove 
led rather sheltered lives, and gone to 
public school, but you realise they are 
not as bad as all that." Jean and a 
fellow comprehensive school entrant 
tore arguments about which of them 
hu more street credibility. 

She finds Trinity apolitical, if not 
apaibetic. But she was among a strong 
Oxford contingent when she went to 
the London CND march last October. 
Leisure at Oxford means sitting ab- 
out drinking coffee and saying you 
must go and do some work, according to 


Jcaa..She has avoided playing croquet 
>w the 


slow she doesn't know the rules.' So 
far, she has not joined any societies 


Working on 
the land 


Kiiaen Taylor-Duncan, taking n BA 
in landscape architecture nt Edinburgh 
CoHeMot Art, is overjoyed to discov- 
er she has passed all hr exams, gaining, 
wording to her tutor, an exccplioiuil- 
ly high mark in botmiy. 

Her exams, all in a week, covered 
construction technology, landscape 
construction, , history, sociology, 
botany, land utilization of plants ami 
pwnt identification. 

But although she hns no resits, she 
ues the summer not as a time for 
relaxation but a chance to cutch up on 
the rear’s work. She has found herself 
TOking constantly through the first 
jw, including weekends, with no 
MM t o -revise. Perhaps she works 
~My. she says, but everyone she 
Mjws works at weekends. 

/The pressure is always on. All the 
«yi are rally skinny, and all the girls 
S P* °n weight. With the exams 
?^™gup, I ve been living on breuk- 
®nd rolls for the past few 


Projects, for example de- 
3™"* playing fields on a grnssed-over 
. HP* have been a strain, she 

inrwi ll .. 1 


J:' , s ‘ n “ *hey arc generally to be 
OpropSeted Within a week, oivino nn 




is because it is 


{h ink5 she has become more 
AWiident because of the project “cri- 



( particularly since there isn’t n Scottish 
otic), but might do so next year. 

As for her second year accommoda- 
tion, she says cryptically that there arc 
“all sorts of mysterious underhand 
goings-on" to get the room of your 
choice. Second year students have 
both a sitting room and bedroom 
instead of the first year bedsitting 
room. Jean failed to get her first choice 
but admits her rooms arc “OK”. 

“I think I'll live off the state during 
the vacation. Wc get a vacation renef- 
ing list, and we have to sign a form 
saying wc won’t work more than six 
weeks. Lots of people break the rules, 
but they nre finding it really difficult to 
get jobs this year. 


Hoping for 
honours 


S le f 5‘ thin a wcck - giving no 
imot background reading. “Somc- 
j, 5 you enjoy a project, but most oF 


to n,» «j id.. 18 present tl 
wivous SH Th i drst tlmE 1 was *° 
SThere^* enibarra5Sed - wti en 


tolerant . . . 

Paul Read, studying law tit North East 
London Polytechnic has become n 
more tolerant person since his course 
began. “I don't know if it is law, having 
two sides to an argument . or whether 11 
is higher education having an uncon- 
scious effect on me. Before. I would 
have a big raging argument with some- 
one. I would think of someone, 'what a 


idol’, quite arrogantly. Now I will still 
nq>uc my point, but think, they have a 


Stephen Reid, at Queen’s University 
Belfast, look five three-hour exams 
and thinks hc may have passed them, 
hut also hopes his murks will he 
sufficient to put him through to llie 
honours course. 

The exams were In business admi- 
nistration, computers, statistics and 
operational research and pure 
iniilhcniatlcK (2). To get chosen for 
honours lie needs to hc in Hie top hnlf 
oH he business and computer papers. 
If he cannot get into honours he will 
transfer from his course in business 
administration lo computer science 
and statistics, where honours stu- 
dents are not chosen until the end of 
the third year. 

There arc no prospects Tor vaca- 
tion work for Stephen during the 
summer, and he will be signing on the 
dole. “It Ls very, very hard, there’s 
nothing at all. There arc many people 
under 18 looking for work and (hey 
get taken on if there are any jobs, 
because employers can pay them 
less.” 

He was on a full granl, and It has 
not held out. “Fortunately I have had 
savings lo Tall back on, money I saved 
during the summer for the last three 
or four years. Next year the grant 
goes up by £100, but hall fees are up 
* as well." 

Stephen will be staying In hall next, 
as it is convenient and comfortable. 
QUB guarantees students two years 
accommodation, for which he Is very 
grateful. 


"V "X 1 v” 

right io huld their views. 

Paul has now left his digs and will 
snnn start to look for u fiat or room, 
cither on his own or with friends. “I 
think one of the things when yon go 
away in college is starting tip your own 
home. In my digs I gm on so well I 
became pan of the family. 1 want to be 
more responsible for myself. 

‘‘My political view's have not 
changed at all. The reason people say 
your views change when you go into 
higher education is because you don’t 
have any strong convictions before- 
hand. and you start to develop your 
views. Students are not at all radical, ll 
is nothing like the IWOs. They nrc 
quite apathetic.” 

Paul started off being very dis- 
appointed with NELP and the course 
but now he feels much belter about it. 
“I am glad 1 came here instead of a 
university. I am pleased with how 
things arc going. Before, it was early 
days, and everything was a new experi- 
ence. Now I have settled in, I am really 
enjoying it . . . the year has gone 
really quickly. 

"I am very pleased with the 
teaching. They seem to know what 
they are talking about. Theyhnve put a 
lot of thought into it. They nave 
obviously done a lot of study for the 
lectures. The reading is good too, not 
just law books, but books with n 
sociological slant, so you can see law in 
its social setting.” 

His money was so tight he had to 
take a spare tijne job selling double 
glazing but he was able to give this up 
ni Christmas. After the first term he 
became better at budgeting. 



Kenny Maclean, 
who confesses 
that his 
electronic and 
engineering 
course hns Kept 
his nose lo the 
grindstone, bus 
begun the 
summer vneation 
with a change of 
grindstone -a 
three week cadet 
camp. 

Kenny, studying 
for a BSc at 
Robert Gordons 
Institute of 
Technology in 
Aberdeen, was a 
keen member of 
RGIT's karate 

class in his first 
term, but since 
then tins had 
virtually no 
leisure time. Tbc 
work haspnld 
off: he has passed 
his five exams 
and hc si III has 
some money left. 


Learning 

confidence 


Behind the 
camera 


He knows a very good agency who 
Easter with BP, in 


got him at job at 
their stationery department. They 
huve offered him u summer job in the 
inierd photography department. He 
will take that or anything else the 
agency offers. 

Hc is still wailing for exam results. 
Hc sat one three hour cxnin for each 
subject, contract, crinic, the English 
legal system and public law. He found 
he missed ‘mock examinations. “At 
school yon tend to deride them buL you 


pi out of the exam situation, nt least 


for a yenr, and you notice the differ- 
ence/ lie said. 


Rosalind Thomson, doing a BEd in 
mentally handicapped teaching at 
Manchester Polytechnic has been free 
from sitting exams. Bui she faced lhe 
far more strenuous exercise of being 
assessed in her teaching practice. This 
is fully assessed and lias to be passed 
before students arc able to continue to 
the next year. 

“1 was a bit nervous at first inking a 
class of nine to ten years old, but after a 
while my confidence grew, ln fact I 
really enjoyed it because all the things 
l had learnt fell into place and it 
showed what a good practical course 
ours is. As a result 1 am even more 
determined 10 become n teacher," 
Rosalind said. ...... .. 

Rosalind is planning 10 work during 
her vacation, and she had friends at 
home on the look out for n likely job in 
a shop. In fact, unlike some of her 
who hnve overdrafts, she has 
had no money problems. “It is certain- 
ly not because 1 deprive myself. I seem 
to go out as much as everyone else," 
she said. 

Rosalind faces accommodation 

K roblcms for next venr. So far, she anti 
cr friends - two from her course and 
three from her hall or residence - with 
whom she plans to share, have fulled tc> 
find a flat. 


Adrian Silas, bubbling with irrepressi-. 
ble energy, is never happier than 
behind tne viewfinder of a camera. 
Reading for n BA Honours in film and 
photographic arts at the Polytechnic of 
Central London, he has found that 
much of the work is highly practical, 
with the opportunity 10 experiment 
with still, film and video equipment. 

The aim is to gain experience of all 
the aspects of film production, from 
budgeting through shooting to editing, 
and team work is actively encouraged 
to mirror conditions in the real world 
of film-making. 

Adrian’s practical work, which con- 
tinues throughout his three year 
course, hns obviously found favour, 
'•-HT'itf'fKTliHiraKo passed fils theoretical 
studies as well, completing lengthy 
essays on semiotics, aesthetics and 
ideology, history of film and history of 

B graphy. flic first subjects lie 
stimulating hut was less excited 
by the others. 

Despite n complication over his 
grant - lie belatedly found he would 
not qualify even tor the minimum 
ru of £ 


awnn 


£410 


year - money 


Singing for his supper 


After a frenetic first year at Trinity 
College, Cambridge, Benny Tliomas 
has set himself a very full schedule for 
the Summer vacation. He has just 
recorded a television commercial for 
Waiig computers along with other 
members of the university chamber 
chdir. He spent- the first two weeks of 
the month on a choir tour in France 
and Belgium, and has just left for a 
tour from Thuilahd to Sri Lanka for a 
month. ' ,-1 ■' ■' . . 

He returns to plfay the Mikado in a 
Gilbert and Sullivan Society perform- 
ance at the Minak Theatre in Corn- 
wall, before taking a week’s family 
holiday in Hampshire. He has to sing 
at a Trinity feast in mid-September, 
and then spends a final week with 
friends in a college house in Iona. 


He srnd the first year had been 
tremendous fun, though (he summer 
examinations, part one of the tripos, 
had been tough. He knows hc will not 
turn out an academic, but he aims to 
became a chemical engineer and 
"make lots of money." Hc is studying 
natural sciences. 

He has already set himself the 
targets for next year, which hc hopes 
will be less demanding academically: 
he wants to play rugby , perform more 
opera, break into the acting network, 
and keep up with all his friends. His 
year certainly ended with a flourish. 
As a bass with the choir he was invited 
to four balls. “It was pretty goad news. 
I really enjoyed myself. Too, iriony 
strawberries. ,r He also turned out a 
dab hand with a croquet mallet. 



v-ui 

°ntof th2 llr c * ass °* 83 have dropped 
5, though two arc 

War SatSi. S K rt j. m the new “cademic 
«ydenuSki„jJ cy ’ aged 26 ,\ a maturc 

JESS £ ussian studies at the 
IHuL European and Slavonic 


in school. After 10 years of working 
she found it hard to accept. 

She always knew it would be hard to 
adjust. Long vocabulary fists and diffi- 
cult grammar to be learnt every day 


bus frotn the campus. He says he never 
really settled down, found the tutorials. 
j .mil ihp tntnrs nnf 


•S’theSS S, ,versity ’ reac{£ i d J ust decided not to go in. But, as she I rould re y f j he ^ m [ s 

‘ £ ScWu,, '“ says, she gave up a lot to go to SEESS toms, pe sm ^ w6rried . about 


Tracy Simpson did not take up her first 
year Open University course. Tracy 
and the tutors not was due to begin the OU’s humanities 
foundation course around the same 
time she started a new job as a ’ 
secretary in Manchester. 


studying law at Kings- 
with hKr ic ’ b , ecaine disillusioned 


■"Ml his CO'ilre- Vli “B 1 UUMU.KU 

•cWtafcS;!* after some traumatic 
e_jnmodatipn , problems. Tracy 




^ignlfi raCr " ; ■' 

^ nd ' student room hi leSntTIotofhseful lessons." He plans 

POrriw ta ,lk through their • accommodation scramble at Klngsro ^ summer talking to lawyers 


and Michael 


To ftel- her 

course one way or another, ine 
general attitude put me off. But I know 
f have to carry on. I realjy want to. 
She is discussing joining a course at 
andther London college. ■ ’ • 

Michael, who is 21, failed togef a 
the now notorious 


a little dauntin 

really interested. 

“TTie work began to pile up and it all 

1 top of me. 1 did riot find anyone 
. r .. ..... jj robp 

ICIlia, 1)V ««“. V- — 

obt; and was alio worried about the 
bleak prospects for a black lawyer. 

He ncVCr sat his examinations and is 
now considering a switch other 
courses, such as management or busi- 
ness studies. He is philosophical about 


his year. “I had. some personal prob- 
lems and it did not work out. But 1 


But soon aftei she had bought iall the 
books, her husband had the idea of 
Starting a mobile pizza takeaway, and 
Tracy agreed that she would posfrrone 
her studies while lips got off the 
ground. "We needed every penny, and 
ft wasn’t worth going on with the OU 
she says. 




— r or two- 
if she was back 


first 3ias. hud eventually ended up 
living in Croydon, more than a hour by 


among others about his future. 

A radical change of plans meant 


; She .will. keep up her. own job for 
now', andiben join the other business/ 
later In the year. She still hopes to have • 
another crack, at the OU, but not for a ■ 
few years yet. 1 • 


problems have not proved insur- 
mountable and lie hopes to find a 
vacation job, with two possibilities at 
.'hand. One is os an auxiliary working 
with geriatrics in South London and 
the omer as an assistant with a com- 
mercial film company. 

Next year with his £205 minimum 
grant, and with savings from holiday 
work, he hopes to survive at least until 
Christmas. “I work of necessity to 
survive. I have seen students blowing 
their grants cheques as soon as they get 
them and turning 10 their parents tor 
money. 1 think this is defeatist - the 
' whole purpose of going away from 
home is to be self-sufficient." 

Although deeply impressed lyilh the 
' quality ofthe teaching, he is conscious 
that the continual preoccupation or the 
staff with cuts a no threats of more cuts 
means that people are often at union or 
professional meetings and therefore 
around less often. “They aredoiftg this 
for us to keep the courses intacf- you 
' have to take the rough with the 
smooth," be says. 

A high spot of his year was a 
term-time tnp through Spain to North 
Africa with his father - a venture 
approved by his tutors and 'Which 
produced some stunning photographs 
for his portfolio. ’ • 
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Salesman gets a 
new lease of life 

Lynne Truss talks to Arthur Miller 
about the Beijing People’s Theatre 
' production oi Death of a Salesman ' 

Last year Arthur Miller spent six Chinese story!" 
weeks at the Beijing People's Theatre Miller's belief seems to liavt 
mounting a Chinese production of his vindicated. He was told that will 
most famous play Death of ti Salesman. o msceiuive performances Sat 
His entcriainiug and though iful new had the longest run of any p 
hook Salesman in Beijing is n prcduc- China. It Is now in the repertory 
lion diary which records horli his television version has been mat 
progress in making the play accessible broadcast: “One of them laug 
flnd effective in Chinese terms and his said it was probably seen by aho 
day-to-day reflect ions on Chinese soci- million people. Thiit's probably 1 
etv and theatre. It is also, and above slight exaggeration." 
nil. a testimony to his conviction that But his book is in no sense a hy 

drama can cross cultural harriers, that self-congratulation. It is n faseir 
it can serve to reveal “a common account of the very hard work reti 


humanity”. 

Death of ti Salesman is u quintessen- 
tial^ American play, vet it lias been 
played successfully throughout the 
Western world ever since it was first 
produced in 1949. It is currently run- 
ning in Tokyo and on Broadway (with 
Dustin Hoffman as Willy Lomnn). and 
a new production is being mounted in 
Paris for next season. But surely China 
has just too little experience of the 
capitalist success ethic, not to mention 
life insurance, hire purchase or indeed 
travelling salesmen, for the play to be 
properly understood? Wasn't there a . 
danger that the Chinese would sec 
Salesman as a simple indictment of 
American culture? 

“Obviously it's a critique of a civi- 
lization. Bui as it turns out - as l always 
maintained it would, but now it’s not 
just me saving it - the circumstances 
are universal, in the sense that man in 
the technological society is not at 
home. And whether it's a so-called 
socialist society, or a so-called capital- 
ist one, from the point of view of the 
; individual trying to find some meaning 
ip his existence, the superficial things 
are different but the underlying pro- 
cesses are the same. The anomie, the 
alienation is everywhere - totally." 

Indeed, he feels that the play could 
have particular application in socialist 
countries, where people feel “that life 
Is mechanical, that it's making de- 
mands on them that nre Inhuman, that 
they hove no sense of continuity with 
past or future, (hat they fed that their 
mortality is threat in their races all the 
time, that tradition is gone. The piny is 
really about a man who’s trying to find 
some meaning in life through die 
assertion of some success for his chil- 
dren.” • 

China, he says, "practically invented 
the family. They know exactly what 
Willy Is talking about when hb invests 
ms whole life irinis son, and loses it. 
This kills them." He smiles. “It’s a 
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NUFFIELD FOUNDATION 

Awards to Newly Appointed Science Lecturers 
tnScience, Applied Scfenceapd Engineering 

; ^ 0ft !* ^*^ d ^ oUnc| atl9rt^r6offBring allmlted number . 

I 4 ', 600 ^ A n ® v flV a PP° !n,&d University and Poly. • 

• Sw^Kevlairi ^ en{ | 0 ' W^ Sc,eno & and Engineering. The 

: will 1 beTmade 

competitively dnd preference will be given to lecturers wlshlna to 
explore novel and original lines of research that may not yet beat a 
stage suitable tor Research Council support: y ' 

i Eligibility . 

sppo'nted-lo lectureships W equivalent 
PSJSJ! 1 *2? APpNed science, Mathematics, Engineering or ■ 
Medical Department. Candidates must apply within 12 months of • 

!!tl , S 8ls . af 5 may ®PP*y between the time of being 
appointed and taking up; the po$t. ■ 

•. How to apply ! . " Jv.’ ‘ ■ ; : ' ' . ' '£! 

to® closing dafeis a yean Si at March arid 31st October. 1 
^pHcrttonsmuflt be on the apprbprlat# form, which Is available frbm 
titohlufffeld Foundation, Ngffteld Lodge, Regent's Park, London NWlj!\ 
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Chinese siory!" 

Miller's belief seems to have been 
vindicated. He was told that with its 82 
consecutive performances Sidesman 
had the longest run of any play in 
China. It Is now in the repertory and a 
television version has been made and 
broadcast: “One of them laughingly 
said il was probably seen by about Will 
million people. Thiit's probably only a 
slight exaggeration." 

But his hook is in no sense a hymn of 
self-congrntulation. It is a fascinating 
account of the very hard work required 
by everyone involved to bridge vast 
cultural differences. Miller's wry style, 
«is he portrays himself as the some- 
times bemused “foreign expert" com- 
municating through interpreters, is 
delightfully direct: “Linda nods, wide- 
eyed. I am not sure where I um getting. 
Site is taking notes." 

Fortunately he had no worries nbour 
the translation of the play. Ying 
Ruochcng. the actor who pliiycd Willy 
Lnman, was one of the prime movers 
of the enterprise and had made the 
translation himself. “Ying Ruochcng 
has such a profound knowledge of 
English that there would be no doubt 
in my mind: he'd know what it was 
about. But he had to make choices in 
Chinese. You see, Chinese is a picto- 
rial language, the Chinese deal in 
images almost always: a camera is a 
‘shadow-making machine*; it's that 
kind of thing. Our language, is in a 
sense far more abstract than theits. 
Well, when you start to translate 
feelings and ideas of another language 
into that it's just fascinating to think 
what image they could have reached 
for to convey your Ideas.” 

In lhc ho»K he gives the example of 
Willy s cry: “I won't take the rnp for 
Inis! which becomes the rather less 
resonant "I won't carry this blackened 
cookma-ppi on my hack.” Miller’s own 
favouriie is (he translation of Willy's 
boast about his sales trip: “Knocked 
em cold in Providence, slaughtered 
cm in Boston!” “It turns out that if you 
said that in Chinese they would lake it 
literally: it would sound like a mas- 
sacre. So what he said was 'They fell 
backwards in Providence and they 
tumbled on to their faces in Boston. 
And that apparently was equivalent to 
this abstract impression I was trying to 
create.” • 6 

Salesman in Beijing is dearly con-, 
cerned to describe the state of the 
Chinese theatre as Miller found it. The 
most immediate circumstance perpe- 
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Playing for success: Arthur Miller (top) was In Britain last week to 
receive an honorary degree from the University of East Anglin. 
(Bottom), Charley and Lctta In the Bering production. S 

tuijlly to the fore is that the theatre has ' doing Chekhov Tor 50 years, still there 

t ,C f CC S 't a lc "J Usnc y for d«m to look nut at 
whiph „u !l ura Revolu,lon - during the audience to see how they're doing 
CXCCp - { fo ? , c J& hl * wondered whether they felt It 
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only recently emerged from the effects 
01 the Cultural Revolution, during 
which all drama, except for “eight 
permissible plays”, was banned. The 
company of the theatre Miller visited 
had been disbanded, with most of the 
Httors put into menial jobs (although 
still being paid their professional 
salaries). 

The actors who played Willy and 
Charley surprised Miller by the speed 
with which they * worked out some 

CArH-nlnuinn Kneinorr FabiiL* j 


I often wondered whether they felt It 
was impolite not to be looking at the 
audience from time to time. In the 
Chinese opera, for cxnmple, some- 
body picks up a beautiful prop, let's 
say a silver tray. They will start from 
stage left, move in a graceful are down 
to the footlight and manage to tip that 
tray so that the audience can see what 
they’re carrying. That’s how related it 
IS to the miHip.nrF Wolh Sr 


a half years biitplay gin under a tree all 
dayl During the* Cultural ReVolutjon 
we were both shipped off tbia 1 cadre 
school to raise rice. We'Can play gin 
together with our eyes closddj'i.i 
As for WesleAi playsidhe Chinese 
theatre hadn t bdehiopen except to 
in n ^ influence sinc£ the revolution in 
1949 - which means that, by doing 
Salesman, written in that very year, ft 

“ f 1 T T ™ b ^P ick . in ? U P Precisely where 
it left off. The decision to present the 
play was not, Miller says, wholly 
unopposed by the theatre authorities. 

There are some undoubtedly there 
who are tfprried about it. They feel 
that the Western influence will only 
wtiate the revolutionary militancy of 
the Country. Which Indeed it will.” 


the Country. Which Indeed it will." 
.Lack of .contact wir|i Western 


, . -- »U|i TTCMCin 

theatre meant- that there might be 
difficulties in cultivating in the cast a 
naturalistic, acting .style Suitable, for 


Fortunately Miller had an intelli- 
gent; recepqve cast who only occa- 
sionally lapsed into their old ways 
■ during rehearsals. At one point in the 
bobk be notes that when Biff promises 
his mother he will stay in New York 
and “apply himself” the scene kept 
veenng towards sentimentality. “This 
must evoke some archetypal Chinese 
dramatic situation - the sainted 
mother and the repentant son - for he 
has to steel himself against batting his 
eyes and giving us a Took of high and 
noble resolve." 

Probably the biggest problem In 
making the play accessible td Chinese 
audiences was the moral ambiguity of 
the central character. “Willy Loman’s 
not a particularly good fellow - moral- 
,ly - yet they’re called upon to sym- 
pathize with him. In the Chinese 
thdatre you don’t ask the audience to 


understand. And ho 
vered that for difficJ ![ kl > 
commercial concepts » 

live way to cwilain wa S *ooffoi 
or nolKical Chinese counie^ 1 
I he business world" n?? 1 , 
would make more sense fn rP he ^ 
if seen in terms of thS 2"* 
of the Communist Pariv^vt 11 ^^ 
ments were wholly and umr*. 1 *.* 

American, lie placed VeTcm!?- 5 

on the actors nnan«f*.j 


011 Hie actors undcrsianL?^ 4 ' 1 
tiling. "Fundamentally j wa n t!h? tri 
10 know what he’sdoii,!^' ^ 
teach the Chinese Biff at™ Am ^ 
football, teach him^ 
able. spin, ] nass“ .m.l ™ 


able .smn,| pass” and soon 
Such instruction of course 
available to audiences, but «£ 

upholds that the audience doetn'S 

O know. And, having JSM 
Imhit of explanation By analog t 
imivules u British one. “ForaaSfc \ 
cannot understand cricket. I looLed» 
television the other afternoon hen 
■ . ■ 1 111 just too old to stan. I dcoi 
know why sometimes they run and 
sometimes they don't run: its 
mess. Now if we had a play in which dn 
game were important to a character 
then l d want the actor to knoweooatb 
“bom cricket so that he'd know wink 
was excited about some part of it. Thu 
doesn’t mean that the audience ha 10 
understand cricket. 

"It's the actor’s emotion that is 
involved here. The Chinese audieoct 
hadn’t got a clue about American 
football, but they have exactly the 
same enthusiasm about somethingclst 
- maybe ping-pong. If they can read 
the enthusiasm, that’s the main thins' 
But in the book Miller does ofitu 
find himself looking for similariiih 
between China and the world of Sate- 
man tliut will help comprehension of 
the piny - new high-rise lencrntm 
blocks in Beijing, flurries of coramn- 
ciulisni, the new interest in consumer 
•'durables". He concludes that if u 
understand the play you have to kiwi 
about broken-uown washirg 
muchiiics, then in China “they knoi 
all about that”! Inferior brands of 
washing machine are, he says, a 
known feature in China: “YougoinB 
a store and there are hundreds d 
them, piled up. Nobody wants item 
because they know that that's a silnkd. 
They laugh like hell when WiUy sap, 
'Whoever heard of a Hastings, b- 
friucralor?’ ” r 

Having prepared the cast the find 
test, of course, was to show it to aa 
audience. The first preview night 
seemed to Miller to be a huge disaster. 
‘Hie auditorium was filled with yount 
couples with children who all seemed 
to he miking at (lie tops of their voics 
when they weren't noisily chanaag 
scuts or visiting the toilets. And wwn 
the audience snw Biff and HaM 
appearing ns youngsters in "illji 
imagination (when the acton JKK 
supposedly still on stage In be&uiu 
upsiairs room) their amazement 
such that “the house rose in a in* ■ 
Miller knew tiiflt the Chinese like w 
talk' about what they are walcflflg 
(they are silent “only during mterafr 
sions, probably out of exhaustion!, 
but such apparent insenaitiyiy 
much for him. What he hadnTW 
told was that the first audience, 
invited one, was made u p en J^JL, 
canteen suppliers, “people 
practically never in a theatre . e /. 
one wanted to see this play so tbtf 
a special favour to the canteen-® 
suppliers come in, J3 

wanted to get the best cutsof roe 
the freshest produce..” ^ 
Audiences improved «'f r hlW 
“Finally the play broke 
habit of theirs and they % 

they were . moved, we^ 
tremendous reaction there- , a 
And the production 
impact on Chinese play wntffl|- ^ 
saw Ying Ruocheng ' n J™ “ |Jj,dr 
day before I left. He to1 ^ ira00 itgst 
production created a . ^ 
movement among the, 
wrights, that it liberated lh ^ 
kind of social naturaHsmfha Wy^ 
thought was theonl^way^" 
have ’talking theatre . Ml j| ef rt: 
There is no doubl the - 


W ly E: ° r ,5‘WS Was not ■ . JSSS-iSSPt hat sh F wasn t what 

Compatible wi ||1 the tradltional style of because that would have 

Chinese, psrfprtnance. ; , " « ;. . ? un k him without trace in their eati- 
; 1 ‘jThev’re. trainef t°,be ip present^ haWrig to huma- 

doa rather than represeDtatlMai kind f reflC u Qns f and ,hat is q uite 

of theatre. It’s t roublesome ^ but it eri u n tv»t r, 




nop rattier than representational *ihd 1 - u Qns r m ° ,hat is 

Of theatre. .It's more stylS than ■' f2i5 0n > Jt endsu P being very 
ours, he says. “Even though in the T f thenl,M 

modeni so-caUcd . :'talMtbeatre': ;; * r 5S?, , P^“ to help the 

(non-mpSK^ , theatre} they’ve beeti : for 
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on Monday, Israelis will be asked to 
Si* whether they arc saUsficd with 
^achievements of the Likud coa!.- 
■ « innower for the last seven years, 
w whether they wish to bring back the 
Ubour Alignment. But underlying 
^ apparently simple contest there is 
much more complex situation, rc- 
13 to the heterogeneous composi- 
,kn of Israel's population, the uitrici,- 
5 of the political system and the 
Sningly endless Arnb/Isrncl conflict . 


^nec 1948, the year of the estnhlish- 
Jm of the state. Israel’s population 

£ increased sigmfiamtly and so has 
Sf electorate. In 1949. »t the time of 
elections, there were about 
&' , million voters. In Hie 19X4 
elections there will be over two and a 
half million voters, a five-fold in- 
case Whereas the 1949 population 
ms made up predomincnily of immig- 
rants of European origin, many of 
whom had escaped the horror of Nazi 
persecution, subsequent waves of im- 
mioration brought many immigrants 
from Asian and African countries. To 
these one must now add an increasing 
number of native, “sabra'' Israelis. 

This has had a significant impact on 
voting patterns in Israel. In 1949, 
Labour came out the winner and for 29 
wars Labour remained the dominant 
fore in Israel’s political life, estab- 
lishing the social institutions and eco- 
nomic structures of the young state on 
ibe basis or social democratic values. 

In 1977 the changing composition of. 
the electorate lend to me victory of the 
cetitre-to-ri^I Likud alliance and its 
le-clection-m 1981. While the origins 
of die voters was an important factor, 
other, more paradoxical, characteris- 
tics were also at play: in general terms, 
people of low income, low education 
and younger age preferred to vote for 
the centre-to-right alliance, whereas 
high-income Israelis, those with better 
etmealion and older people tended to 
vote for Labour. 

Many observers have focused their 
attention on the division between 
Sephardim (ie Jews of African nnd 
Asian origin) and Ashkenazim (ic 
Jews of Central and East European 
origin), the former being generally 
lower on the scale in the different 
components of status (education, in- 
come, etc) than the Ashkenazim. 
While (his is undoubtedly a weighty 
problem (which has improved with the 
1 nomination of Sephardim to such posi- 
tions as president of the slate, chief of 
staff, head of the Histadrut 1. ubour 
Federation), they should not overlook 
that in the present situation Israelis 
appear to be much more concerned 
with other issues such as Lebanon, the 
West Bank and the stnte of the eco- 
nomy. 

The contest for the elections should 
also be evaluated in conjunction witli 
Israel’s political system and more par- 
Urelarly the system of voting. Israel's 
parliament, the Knesset, with its 120 
members, is elected on the basis of 
Propo rtional representation, a system 
which has strongly influenced the na- 
ture of Israel’s political life. PR was 
instituted in British Mandate times as a 
■ theans of ensuring that all interested 
^rtlra were fully represented in the 
^wlsh institutions. In the first election 
*? *h e Knesset, PR was maintained 
L Cause n0 constituency system 
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From left: Shimon Peres, Labour Aligment leader; Yitzhak Shamir, leader of the Likud; and Ezer Weisman of Y ahad. 


Intricacies of an election 

This Monday, July 23 1984, Israel’s electors will be asked to choose their new parliament. 
The results will not only be eagerly awaited by the Israelis themselves, but they will also 
be closely monitored by Arab leaders and Western diplomats, for there ts little doubt that 
the outcome will be crucial for the future of the area and thus the rest of the world. 
HENRI STELLMAN and BARRY SHENKER report . 

to gain its support for a government people argue that the friction is an United States and Jewish communities 
coalition. The same situation arose in inevitable consequence of the govern- abroad. 

1977 when Likud was farced to rely on mcnl’s settlement policy, others that il This has led to discontent amongst 


a coalition including, again, the 
National Religious Party. There has 
been a long-standing dchnte in the 
country between partisans of a strong, 
effective government on the one band 
and supporters of the numerous small 
parlies interested in maintaining the 
status quo, on the other. 

The sudden appearance and dis- 
anpenrnnee of small . sometimes 
idiosyncratic parlies is a permanent 
feature of the Israeli political scene. 
There lire no fewer than 26 parties 


could be implemented as a large 
propomon of the papulations was 
in the War of Independence 
the final borders not yet defined. 
T]*: whole country is one consti- 
the electors vote for parties 
n 0 t For carfdidates even though 
jp P*rty presents a list of candidates- 
« a party polls 25 per cent of the totnl 
I?'! 5 * Aljets 30 seats, that is, 25 per 
Sv Knesset membership. The 

thus elwed° nS ° n ^ part ^ s ‘ tsl are 

of PR has a number of 
n a^t®8 es , an <i disadvantages the sig- 
' 1ST !* h5ch are ° f fon discussed 
elpMn i B n ,an in the context of 
■b Th e main advantage 

Marti!. Resent ation in parliament 
■ ®55 8 P. ub,ic Opinion. Smaller 

• .SSr'^Muak, whose support is 
, Sltoo'dibiiy to allow for repre- 
' caS? ?ffi cr a constituency system. 

•^r ^^tcd itvthe Knesset. ■ 
expression ofdemo- 
' ^ewtieal .structure, is 

• 0 parlies. ^ a d by a. large number of 
vCS^ljPSf ? which no party 

This hal-S” ^ ab »fotc majority. 

■*' » n a Rovern- 

Whichi mln0t *V P ar * 
Disproportionate Jnflu- 
■> IheretvS .Sff'. 11 blackmail) and 
ambitions of tbc 

. V ' h'nfiS *d' ' ' • . • 


standing for Monday's elections and 
many oft hem will probably be elected, 
if only with a few Knesset scuts. Much 
interest in the present campaign will 
focus on such a party ns Ynliiid, a 
centre party led by hzer Weisman. 
which m«y play it role of “bulnnccr” 
similar to that which the National 
Religious Puny has been playing since 
the independence of the stHtc. 

Other parties in a similar position 
might be Tumi, un ethnic list focusing 
on the dissatisfaction felt by Oriental 
Jews, and Tehiyu, un ultra-nutinnalist 
party close to the Likud. Other more 
incongruous lists nre the Anti- Income- 
Tax Movement and the Nntional 
Tenants Protection League. 

The influence of the 
Arab/Israel conflict is 
most pervasive 

There is. however, one dimension to 
Israel's elections which is more perva- 
sive than any other, and that is the 
influence of the Arab/Israel contact. 
Israel has been forced into a con- 
tinuous state of war hy its neighbours 
who were not prepared to accept a 
Jewish state in their midst. Israelis are 
in a permanent state of near-emer- 
gency and as a result the. subject^ of 
security is always high on parties 
electoral manifestos. Two issues in 
particular are pressing - the West 
Bank and the Lebanon. 

The West Bank of the River Jordan 
was occupied by Israel during the Six 
Days War in 1967. Labour, it will be 
recalled, was in government until 
1977 has called for a territorial com- 
promisfe in association with Jordan 
even though it set up a limited number 
of Jewish settlements in spec fic, 
usually unpopulated areas. The Likud 
claims that Judeh and Samaria are 
historically part of the Jewish heritage- 
. and wants to- retain- Jsrael s control-, 
wer them, with the local population 
being given autonomy over its internet 
affairs: Both parties, however, reject- 
the notion of an independent Palesijne 
state on the West Bank as well as 
negotiations with the Palestine Libera- 
tion Organization, on the grounds that 

. -it is 1 a terrorist organization aimed at 
Israel's destruction. 

"I Since coming to power. Likud has 
mounted an activp soHlement jpob£k 
This has. resulted in spmi foction 
i between the settlers (round .about 
■an (yjni .and the dominant Palestinian 

' 0 . 000 ). Son.e 


people argue that the friction is an L 
inevitable consequence of the govern- a 
mcnl’s settlement policy, others that il 
is only the result of extremist provoca- v 
tion from both sides. The Camp David v 

Agreement, signed in 1979, provided s 
Tor autonomy of the West Bank For an r 
interim period of five years during F 
which the area's final status was to be c 
determined, but the negotiations, t 
which arc meant to involve Israel, 1 
Egypt, Jordan and "interested" . I 
Palestinian parties, have reached stale- I 
mate. I 

Two opposing pressure groups have i 
been active with regard to this issue. 
Pence Now. which was created in 1978, j 
culls fur peace through territorial com- 
promise, while Gush Emunim (the 
Bloc of lhc Faithful), whose members, 
to be found mainly among the 
settlers In the West Bank, believe that 
Judcn and Samaria should be annexed 
by Israel for religious and historical 
reasons.- They hnvc applied .strong 
pressure on the government coalition 
for nil accelerated pace of settlement in 
the West Bank. Recently a .group of 
settlers, some connected with Gush 
Emunim, were apprehended just be- 
fore committing un attack against 
Palestinian civilians nnd will be stand- 
ing trial. However, this has not be- 
come an election issue: both main 
parties have condemned terror, from 
whatever quarter. 

The situation in the Lebanon, which 
has somewhat lessened the urgency of 
the West Bank issue, is also important. 
Whereas a significant proportion of 
the -population supported Israel's In- 
cursion into Lebanon In June 1982, it 
would seem now that there is a strong 
desire to leave the Lebanon as soon as 
possible. This is due to the high price 
Israel has had tg pay for its continuing 
presence in the Lebanon, ic the loss of 
many Israeli soldiers and the drain on 
the economy. While Labour has called 
■ for a. quick withdrawal, Likud origin- 
ally argued fortmntinued Israeli milit- 
ary presence for as long as the Syrians 
remain' in Lebanon. Recent . indica- 
tions are that the Likud does not insist 
on a Syrian withdrawal any more. The 
difference between the parties would . 
then be in their outlook as to how best 
to secure Israel’s northern population ■ 
against terrorist attack. ' 

There arc. however, other issues 
faced by the Israeli electorate which 
more or less relate to the security 
problerri. The economic situation is 
one case in point. While some aspects 
of the economy were jiot loo healthy 

under labour (ea 24 per cent infl aiiort) 

, . the situationihas pecoqie more difficult - 
since LikudicSme- to. power. Inflation: 
in the last 12 months has, bedn -around - 
. ■ 260 Wr edht-uM is estimated tp reach , 
400 ptr cent- for 19^4. Unemployment . 

. has risen ■ slightly. The- balance of 
daVmpnt deficit has : worsened con- ■ 


United States and Jewish communities 
abroad. 

This has led to discontent amongst 
workers in Israel, resulting in loss of 
work days through strikes and demon- 
strations. However, recent agree- 
ments between the Histadrut Labour 
Federation and the Employers' Fed- 
eration should lead to more stability in 
the near future. Il is possible thni the 
lower strata in the population which 
has previously supported Likud might 
be tempted away this time, since it is 
this strata, made up of low-wage 
earners, which has been most affected. 
The last few weeks have seen many 
groups in the public sector, from 
Israeli diplomats to local firemen, 
going on strike in trie hope thnf the 
government will make vote-catching 
concessions. 

Sonic structural changes in the eco- 
nomy have taken place under Likud, 
such as □ large increase in technology 
exports, but this has not yet filtered 
through to the rest of the economy. 
The government originally intended to 
promote growth by reducing import 
duties mid purchase tax but this suc- 
ceeded in promoting inflation without 
oilier benefits- Its present policy is to 
concentrate on the balance of pay- 
ments deficit and to limit inflationary 
factors by cutting back on public 
spending and allowmg.a higher rate of 
unemployment. 

Labour’s policies stress 
the importance of a 
welfare state 


government of the day will deliver the 
goods. No single party can now appeal 
to the electorate to make sacrifices for 
reasons or national emergency. 

On the other hand, fear has arisen 
that by taking this direction, however 
understandable and legitimate, Israel 
will lose its soul and as a result suffer 
consqiicnces From which it will never 
recover- economic, military, polilicnl, 
social and moral. For this reason, 
many debates which arc overtly about 
specific political issues are in fact about 
more fundamental considerations. 
Pence Now, Gush Emunim, increasing 
religious fundamentalism - it is no 
coincidence that all these trends arc on 
the increase at present. The rela- 
tionship between state and religion, 
the effect of annexation (or non- 
annexatiou) of the West Bunk and 
other issues arc seen as affecting the 
basic nature of Israeli society. 

The settling down process has also 
allowed the plurality of Israeli society 
to come more to the fore. We have 


Labour's economic policies stress 
the importance of a welfare state, 
containment of unemployment, im- 
provement ih the balance of payments 
(partly through greater foreign curren- 
cy controls) and a reform of the tax 
system. Labour also argues that a 

a uick withdrawal from Lebanon, a 
eezeon settlements in the West Bank 
and less government support for reli- 
gious educational establishments will 
have an immediate impact on infla- 
tion. 

Lately there has also been much 
debate in Israel on the basic nature of 
its society. After 36 years, Israel has 
now passed* through the phase of a 
developing nation and, notwithstand- 
ing its many serious problems, has 
settled down. For most of its inhabi- 
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allowed the plurality of Israeli society 
to come more to the fore. We have 
mentioned earlier the ethnic problem 
of Sephardi Jews versus Ashkenazi 
Jews. There is also a large non-Jewish 
population in Israel made up predomi- 
nantly of Arabs, loyal to the state hut 

to other Palestinian Arabs. 

Israeli Arabs number some 71V), (MW 
and represent 17 per cent of the total 
population. No wonder, then, dial no 
effort has been spared to woo these 
voters. Almost 71) per or Israeli Arabs 
voted in the 1981 elections (in earlier 
elections 80 to 9fl ner cent voted): the 
support for Rakucli. Israel’s Commun- 
ist party, declined to 37 per cent 
(resulting in four deputies in the 
Knesset) while the support for Labour 
went up to 29 per cent. Many Israeli 
Arabs feel disappointed with their 
sjarus in Israeli society and no doubt 
see the elections a means of improving 
their standing. They may turn in 
greater numbers to Labour primarily 
to oust Likud from power. Alterna- 
tively. they may vote for, Ezer Welz- 
mann's party or for the newly-formed 
Progressive List for Peace which, for 
the first time in lsracl'shistory.offcrsa 
fully integrated list of Arabs and Jews. 

Last month the Central Election 
Committee, which supervises the elec- 
tions, banned the Progressive List for 


Peace. The party was disqualified 
because the committee founa il had 
included “subversive elements and 
tendencies and key persons on the list 
act in identification with enemies of 
the state”. Earlier the committee had 
decide^ to ban.ilie extreme right-wing 
Kach parly on the grounds that it 
advocates racist and anti-democralic 
principles, and openly supports acts of 
terror. Both parties appealed to the 
Supreme Court which reversed the ban 
on both groups, since, it ruled, the 
committee could only disqualify par- 
-ties on technical grounds and not on 
, political grounds. 

Israel'a eleventh general election 
this Monday cannot thus be reduced to 


•25fS M a simple contest between two major 


Sderably since Likud came to power, 
although this trend has been partly 
' halted; Israel’s system of linking wages 
-to the ppsf-o f-llvmg index has not been 
ablfc to keep up with inflalipn, sb the. * 
purchasing power of ^he average ■} 
fell wage eamef has been eroded. 
Israel’s foreign reserves have declined 
.. ,and :it is tiecoming increasingly dspen- - 
rfoni on loans and grants frotn me. ; 


in the way most people do in other 
’ , normal’’ cOuiltrics, Military problems 
do pay an'ifrpQrifot’yole, buLlsraelV 
army’s sfreifgthr and the peace with 
Egypt have somewhat diminished the. 
predominant .security problem and', 
allowed other factors to pome to the 
fore. ■ 

Two contradictory trends. -have, 
emerged here. On the one hand-there 
is the desire to shake off the burden of 
tlie past and to live the kind of life 
observed anywhere f job security, a 
decent standard of living, educational 
opportunities arid efficient social artd* 
medical services:. This .has recently, 
expr«sed‘£tsclfJn a burst of consumer- ■ 
Ism with the expectation that the 


s?reS ^d f the' D^i with T4rael!£ democracy is undoubtedly 
eS*h£ miwpSliai riimmUhed the ' stable,' and this, -in aa enviroitmc— *' 
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- stable; and this, -in aa enviroitment .of. 

undemocratic and unstable regimes, is 
1 ia record which even the Jewisji state’s . 
strongest critics. will have>o admit is 
unusual.' 

Henri Slellman is director of the 
Academic .Study Group on Israel and 
the Middle East. Bariy Sheitker Is a 
[ h •riter on Isrqeii and Jewish Affairs. 
Copies of a detailed guide to the Israeli 
election- can be had price £2 from the 
. ASG,.202.Nesv North Bond. London 
N17BL. - 
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The problems of talking and 
listening to oneself 


Politicians do it, civil servants do it, 
even academics - IVc become more 
aware - may do it. It involves taking 
part in the work of one body, outcomes 
of which will go to another hody. in 
which one also takes part, it is being a 
photographer taking a lung run (nhc in 
a time-lapse photograph in another 
place. The run can be long enough tu 
make you forget at the destination 
where you were when you started. 

With] n an organization - u col lege , a 
government department, a political 
party- it is common enough, providing 
a sense of continuum as well as the 
repeated effort of faction or interest. 
From one committee up or down to 
another docs nut normally raise too 
many anxieties. As chairman of the 
academic hoard and n member or its 
committees 1 have la learn roughly 
how to regulate my intervention mid 
neutrality, my personal opinion and 
arbitral role. Members know genera I ly 
how to transmit messages from them- 
selves in one committee place to 
themselves in another. 


Where it Incomes interesting is 
across organizations. The quality of 
the drama depends on the strictness of 
the definition of role, (lie clarity of the 
purpose of representation. Tne de- 
partmental official, the HMI assessor, 
the union representative, displnys - 
behind all the personal attributes - nn 
expectation of role. There arc subtle - . 
and unsubtle - interpretations, warn- 
ing signals, candours and evasions, 
which announce that the line taken 
here: is the same as the line taken 
somewhere else, and differences 
arouse suspicion, nave to be ex- 
plained. Some people seem to have no 
great difficulty, talking to themselves 
across whatever the distance. 

Only recently have I found myself 
awnre of being in this kind of duologue 
for one actor. At the Council Tor 
National Academic Awards. I discuss 
research, At an editorial board else- 
where I discuss tlie CNAA nnd re- 
search. I sit on a committee of the 
National Advisory Board discussing 
the CNAA, and I sit on a working 
party of the CNAA discussing reia- 
tranships with the NAB. On neither 
body do I “represent" the other, and I 
carry with me only the shadow of the 
other s presence. But in such situations 
- and they must be dally familiar to ' 
members of a CVCP. a trade union 
general secretary or a government . 
minister - rfe know that when we ‘ 
• nppear In the other place and encoun- 
ter our own messages we shall have to . 
spine degree. someone's eyes on-us, 
And our own. Some unwritten record 
card will tell how many sates we 
helped to open-or doors to cTose-not 1 
to mention the judgments of reliability 
or spme other would-be absolute. ' 

-'thedlfftciilty in mycase/anditlstW' 
mpst common. Is' that 1 am not there ; 
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What I am desperate to find is' a 
contribution to . debate or decision 
froth some -basis- iq experience, dr 
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besl to pari company, Most' of the 
time, however, It is strong enpugh to 
keep me lad justing to the immediate- 
environment, while dimly, aware of 
others. * ■ • ■ ... ... 

Apart from anxieties about Whai [ 
underlying unknowns may abound 
there is an intriguing glimpse of policy 
processes at work, if we are somehow. : 
transforming pur disparate experi- 
ences into new ideas or processes, does 
that mean, as same policy analysts tell : 
us,: that knowledge and ideas ajjd : :. 
in fonbation do ", often reach ■ policy . . 
makers in time and in a form to have an . 


influence? Is this presence at multiple 
committees part of what Carol Weiss 
terms “knowledge creep and decision 
accretion” - by which policy is unsyste- 
matically made? Have I now reached 
somewhere near enough to the busy 
heart of things to detect the beat of 
pulicy-imikine ut last? 

Barrett anJFudgc tell inc that policy 
analysis is concerned with “under- 
standing and explaining the substance 
of policy content mid policy decisions 
and the way in which policy decisions 
are made”. Is this the substance and 
the wnv? Donald Warren, grappling in 
the USA with how historians might 
operate in such a field, decided that 
“policy research typically requires 
penetrating the inner reaches of a 
bureaucracy”. Are these the inner 
reaches that I am penetrating, as 
participant observer - or do I now 
belong hare? 

There arc two intriguing aspects of 
our social machinery and its policy 
outputs illustrated here. The first has 
lo do wit It “fixed points". Even while 
we may not “represent" in a full sense, 
we have commitments to share or with 
which to confront. At my governing 
body, a local authority member or 
officer mny have a clear commitment 
to “representing" in some elusive woy 
the known policies or political instincts 
of the authority. Others, with less 
obvious institutional or party commit- 
ments, have - if not something wc 
might grandiosely c;i II beliefs or princi- 
ples - at least some sense of rationality 
or purpose. Between this governing 
body and their party or other institu- 
tion or preferred activity they carry 
their personal “fixed”, or perhaps just 
lightly attached, points. There arc 
those who would sec the whole or this 
as a process of man ipula lion, or social 
control. If so. my next tnsk will be to 
worry about whether I am controlling 
or being controlled or both. Perhaps! 
am just a piece in Foucault’s sustained 
interpretation of the nature of power. 


The second aspect Is that of de- 
cision-constraint or policy-prevention. 
What most of us carry from one place 
to another is not wisdom or repre- 
sentative truth, but bits of recognition 
which; when put together, might just 
turn up the light a little. Someone has 
to recognize the inner reaches of a 
bureaucracy, when you find it. Some- 
one nos to have appropriate .bits of 
knowledge which might just creep and 
produce bits of decisions -'which 
accrete. Someone has to estimate what 
you can t do, or maybe can’t do but it’s 
worth trying. In education, as we arc 
hemmed in and cut back, that is a 
difficult game to attempt. Too much 
.‘you can’t do" or “It won’t be 
accepted” (because I know from 
another place) may mean faintheart or 
accepting the other guV’s calculation of 
hip strength pf his truth. Too little of it 
may be an invitation to. the; reckless, 
the dishonest, the wasters of time; His 
probable, however,* that most - de- 
cision-making or policy-formulating 
processes involve the receipt 6E mes- 
sages from somewhere between those 
two extremes, in order uot.dowhai is 
grossly misjudged, or downright da ft. f . 
doubt- that this is unhealthy comprom-r 
ise,. or manipulation, or Inevitable, 
.conservatism! it is kinore . a way . of 
attempting to ensure that- thevte. 

havrourpf organizations, is nQ t eV en: 

, sillier than that of foeiV 'constituent 
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Orthodox economics is taiscd on die 
i licit assumption that people build up u 
civic society, that the private posses- 
sion of property uml freedom to enter 
into contracts are both guaranteed, 
and that people act in a rational 
manner to secure their goals. In the 
case of those countries which have 
-i experienced a religious revolution, 
where absolutist monarchies have 
been brought down and libera list gov- 
ernments established, and where the 
modern bureaucratic and parliamen- 
tary systems needed to sustain such 

f governments have been created, these 
iusic premises may well hold true, but 
for countries which luive not experi- 
enced this kind of historical process the 
economics of the orthodox school is 
cither incorrect or, at the very least, in 
need of substantial modification. 

Given, therefore, that the history of 
Japan is very different from the history 
of the nations of the West, (lie de- 
velopment of Japan’s economy poses a 
threat both to the countries of the West 
themselves, and to the discipline of 
economics. Clearly Japan cannot be 
regarded as an exception to the norm 
on (lie grounds of its being u socialist 
country like the Soviet Union, so the 
fact that a country of this kind pro- 
duces the world's second largest GNP 
while failing to fulfil the basic precon- 
ditions of orthodox economics, is sure- 
ly a very serious matter for economists. 
The social framework of Japan and 
| the economic ethos adhered to by 
Japan’s entrepreneurs and workers are 
very different to those Found in the 
West. It exhibits what might be enllcd a 
aunsi -western capitalistic mode that 
demands some knowledge of Junnns 
past mid the Confucinn religion. 1 

During the period of 260 years up to 
1864, Japan had a system of what 
might he enllcd “centralized feudal- 
ism". The country as n whole was 
divided up into around 3(H) domains 
(han) of varying sizes and the head of 
the / km. i/hmivo, pledged his loynlty to 
the Tokugawa Shogun, who headed 



Turning swords 
into shares . . . 

Michio Morishima looks at the rise of 
samurai capitalism in Japan 


the central government. During (his 
period a rigid hierarchy operated, with 
the people separated according lo 
status - warrior (samurai), farmer, 
uriisan and mcrchnnt. Each daimyd 
constructed a castle, and the warriors 
lived in the environs of that castle. 
Originally samurai had engaged in 
farming during times of pence, but by 
the beginning of (he Tokugawa period 
the samurai had beeme specialist fight- 
ers, socially distinct front the farming 
class. 

Warriors ore estimated as having 
comprised some 6 per cent of the total 
. population. They depended for their 
existence oil the annual tux levied on 
the farming populations by the 
daimyO, which passed on lo them in 
the form of stipends. They themselves, 
however, wore not a producing class 
and it was therefore necessary for them 
to exchange their stipends for their 
material needs. As a result there grew 
up outside the areas round the castle 
where the warriors lived; new urban 
areas built by merchants and artisans, 

The great patrimonial household of 
the daimyd was the centre of the 
economy of each locality. In order to 
provide for its economic and political 
requirements each han permitted the 
opening of fa free market in its castle 
town, and encouraged both merchants 
and artisans to comd and live there. On 
top of that each han engaged directly in< • 
the management of refineries > and- 
other manufacturing; operations, ear- 
ned out reclamation ana Hood control, ' 

operated monopties and even engaged 
in clandestine trade,.* - . ‘ ' . ... ., 

These various han, ■ each with jts 
economic basis in the annual tax rice 
extracted from tfjc fanning villages, 
found it necessary to improve han 
finances by selling surplus tax rice in 
the major markets of Osaka and Edo. 
Each han- had to have warehouse? in 
these two cities arid had ‘samurai 
officials- permanently stationed there 
to look after the storage and sales of 
the surplus. Such large scale economic 
activity would have been impossible 
without members of the warrior class 
specializing in economic matters. ’ 

However, for waiters to engage in 
any activity concerned With money was . . i 
regarded as demeaning. It was there- ;■ 
fore thetower grade samurai who were 
a$sigried these ..economic- functions/ < ■ 
Th£ : . way >in ' which; SHeh tasks were' 
assigned served as a cause of mounting- ' 
dissatisfaction among lower grade war- 
riors, but increased l.tlfcir power and' / 
importance. 'From time :to time the : 

. ^n raVgOventmtor,' in oMef to fore-"'. 
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their financial difficulties mqdc the 
various daimyd even more dependent 
on the skills of those of their retainers 
charged with economic duties. 

By this process the system of "cen- 
tralized feudalism” was increasingly 
disintegrating from within during the 
whole course of the Tokugawa period 
(1003-1867). One uspeet of this was 
that the existence of free markets in 
the ensile towns served to increase the 
influence of the merchants and weal- 
thy farmers. Hie far bigger market ol 
Osaka bought the rise of even more 
influential mcrchunls. Despite this, 
Japanese society at that lime was far 
from being anything in the nature of a 
civic society. The han, which hud 
started off us military groupings, 
clinngeil their character with the pro- 
longed pence into regional govern- 
ments; by the closing years of the 
rokugnwa era many were undergoing 
a transformation into general trailing 
companies. 

I here were also the plans pul for- 
ward by the Hakufu. Snisumn han and 
others lo set up commercial and in- 
dustrial enterprises with the aid ol 
foreign capital. Saga him established a 
joint venture company with the British 
to carry on coal mining. Though the 
influence of the merchant class had 

These merchants owed 
their prosperity to 
their parasitism 

been increasing as the Tokugawa 
period progressed these merchants 
essentially owed their prosperity to 
their parasitism on the han economics; 
it was essentially the han and the 
BakuFu which were the guiding force 
behind the economy as a whole. 

Moreover, at (hat time any member 
of the farming, artisan or merchant 
classes purported to have acted in a 
manner disrcspeclful of a member of 
the warrior class was liable to be cut 
down on the spot, and although this 
may not in fact have happened that 
often, it demonstrates the background 
against which merchants, farmers and 
aU other non-warriors engaged in their 
fervent purspit of economic profit and 
sought to increase their influence. 
A. -Vl, m an environment where 
their liberty was strictly circumscribed, 
but since it was very difficult for them 
to engage in insurrection or hostilities 
against the samurai they had no choice 
out to act n an adaptive and intelligent 
i manner. While some oF these non- 
samurai ■ were .successful enough to 
become wealthy merchants ana far- 
S e ^V e " IOlive bower of the economy 
at that lime^ remained the financial 
operations^ , the: 300 odd han, sus- 
tained by the lower grad? warriore who 
ac j£o 3s economic Dureaucrats. 

The Meiji Revolution of 1867/68 was , 
a revolution witfcJj Sought to mod- 
iS 126 fe.D. at tonai administration of 
’ Japan. Theproiagoriists Of foe rtvoln- 
bon werejdle lower level wariipra of ■ 
vwiDusAfldln tbcsoufovvcsfc of Japan; 

J ^P®P’s new lead- 1 
Whswd the stilus system arid 
alto the whole hqn sy&ciri. Thi$ mea- 


sure resulted in unemployment among 
the samurai, bui also in their libera- 
tjon. Samurai occupied the main posi- 
tions in the new government (especial- 
ly those from ihc han which had 
participated in the revolution); they 
became the leaders of the new national 
army, members of the police force. 
With the han reorganized into new 
local administrative units (prefeaures) 
many of the local government posts 
too were occupied by members of the 
former warrior class. 

As a result the new Meiji adminis- 
tration was no less under the political 
domination of the samurai than the 
society which had preceded it. The 
warriors also made considerable ad- 
vances into the economic world, play- 
ing a leading role not merely In 
national enterprises, which might be 
expected, but in the promotion of 
privute enterprises as well. This com- 
ing together of snmurni and commerce 
might seem at first glance paradoxical, 
hut bearing in niina the fact that by far 
the most highly skilled economic 
bureaucrats of tne pre-revolutionaty 
period had been the lower grade 
samurai, (lie strong warrior comple- 
xion of the Meiji business world Is not 
really surprising. 

Was it then foe samurai who com- 
manded the Meiji business world? The 

answer to this question is mac|c clearer 
by nil invest iga lion of contemporary 
Who's Who in Japan and other biog- 
raphical materials. My own researches 
suggest that in 1907 some 42 percent (it 
the presidents and top directors of top 
level businesses were of samurai on- 
gin. If one includes execlutives ot 
lesser enterprises, in the Tokyo iffl* ■ 
those of samurai stock accounted tor 
38 per cent of these businessmen (£> 
per cent in the Osaka region). 

For statesmen and senior bureau- 
crats the equivalent figure is " F 
cent, for university professois W P" 
cent, for chief engineers in 
ment service or working for leaoow 
enterprises 77 per cent. The samur 
also became outstanding 
Even in the enterprises which B 
developed out of tne rich mercnjui 
houses of Tokugawa years it was ih 
using the services of large n urn wow. 
former samurai which were owj'SL 
ccssFul. Mitsui is a case m point, 
merchant houses based in Osaxa., 
the other hand, which eD Fv« 
almost no samurai, either fa IW 
prosper or collapsed completely- 

It is fair to conjecture that 
characteristics I have desenbed ing» 
that Japan’s economy and sock^ 
operates according to differentia 
motion from those which 
civic societies and free enterpnw j < 
terns of the West. The develop®^ . 
Japan shows that even wwJViJ , 
preconditions of orthodox . 

are not satisfied there «V!2S, 
mean? of commanding the api j ; 
modern production technology:- . 
achieving economic prospenty-.^^. 


. The author is professor of econ . , 

ai the LSE’s International' 
Economics and Related '■! 

His book Why H « /■fcjyrf.v 
ceeded”? is available In 
frorri Cauibridgq Uhi vefflty ' 
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- uuzht. 1 suppose, is a pnwa- 
Has nwrtmc-A arc 

r ftidloDally stabilized and averagely 
' ieh; but then the reality is also 
‘•:C|ymore and less than average 
jfcfflfficullies begin. Learnmg is 
the P^ce. coinciding or not 
W Inn?) »"h simply 
laueht” (total coincidence is 
2i lc 8 - desirable - only us the 
iSof the disappearance of any 
' ^institutional situation). 

. j £k about this now as students 

■le for “supervision ^ , sit m lectures 
i with the places assigned And 
jSkjbout it too looking back over 

luiine been taught. . 

piaps l was lucky since I cun 
ibS as a student m England one 
exceptional occasions of being 
S sessions with J. P. Stern on 
; Zol realism or with Frank kcr- 
Jdton narrative in his University 
faiteEf London seminar. Not that 
toi examples exactly fit the strmghl- 
(jmrfly institutionalized student- 
, ( «lirr relation, for in both cases I was 
hi quite where I ought to have been: 
Sam was outside my subject, in 


V£||| UHJ * V . * _ , 

Ctnnan not English, and I got to him 
k luck, while Remiode was holding 
taxminar in'a university to which I 


limply did not belong - he invited me 
iditienii after! wrote a hostile letter to 
rtr Listener complaining at what I 
took to be bis depoliticization of 
(tench intellectual debate. 

I always assume from this that we 
Ime to make learning room for 
uuiwlves, within or against the institu- 
te but always beyond its terms. 
Which is a lesson I learnt too from 
Raymond Williams, the great presence 
Anytime at Cambridge. 

I have known him there for the last 
Bor so years, first as his student and 
ibcB&sa teacher in English with him ut 
Jesus College where he still works 
today despite his retirement from his 
; university professorship. Scraps of 
memories come at once as so many 
Bidieitions of the personal relation: 
reading Culture and Society at my 
■pmmar school (lent me bv n master - 
; mi why?), meeting him lor the first 
hot when I came up to Jesus College 
bran interview (in a darkening room 
. iro graduate students asked nil thc 
(pusinns, leaving Williams to inlcr- 
|Kta few gentle remarks and suggest I 
rod modem languages), attending 
this or that class or lecture (l under- 
stood what being at a university might 
, be about during a casually arranged 
discussion class in my first year in 
be and Ben Brewster urgued 


owiLukacsj, sharing struggles in the 
■"I W* MacCabe affair was the 


lwo him specific debts- it would he 
wrtn recording the amount of help Ik 
, gswc people in the years after 1968 - 
™ he has materially influenced my 
“Vjterrening decisively to save me 
; 5/1™ sMlaier urging me not lo leuve 
! «pndj>c, arguing the importance of 
“‘"laming a position there. There 


Modern English man 
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Stephen Heath 
feels affinity 

to Raymond ifm 

Williams in M 

his isolation Mi 

at Cambridge tfSm 

‘I owe him lam 

specific debts’. pP 
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httle Instances of nutohiog- 
igfiteal encounter that can run into 
w sense of his work for me (that 
after all, is so full of a personal 
F^re); [n the generation of Wil- 
n wBsftt hcr.my grandfather was also 
8800 and railway signal- 
hw of d t i hen ' 50 many others. I 

JLjf c 'o«ness to the work, the 
“^i^lge of its importance. 

Winu« r 11118 1 Mn n e v er quite place 
S2 S ru n B “ teach er", tSough that 
> de ||. ncd r°l e « niy director of 
in the university 1 have always 
toil 1 m a writer end an intellec- 

wlurMnf a teac h er (indicatively 

1 ©haHS* helias S ivc -? of 

on tthai I1 ;S3 nibl ndge are mostly silent 

■ - . it meartl to Kp Inrhirur nr 



(far from it) but that he was where it 
was, where the intellectual movement 


board 'whose members significantly 
. ignored "his retirement lectures on 


products' are always, though in vari- 
able fi i mis, parts of the material social 
process itself.'' 


process itself. ' 

Self-evidence is not. however, 
acceptance: push those emphases 
through in their theoretical-practical 
detail and the assumptions ami proce- 
dures of the irisiitutionalizcd spe- 
cialization waver, the holy alliance 
between (a very particular) personal 
literary sensibility and (a very particu- 
lar) literary history loses its ground, 
confronts its emptiness. 

There was a special defensive faculty 
hoard lecture during the MacCabe 
itffiiir thui. after a lengthy incantation 
on the undefined iirqxirlHncc of find- 
ing out undefined “facts”, ended with a 
turn to the reading aloud of a pnem by, 
we were merely told, “a girl [= 
woman?) from Hong Kong”: nothing 
between the facts, the bread-and- 


butter that nourishes my professional 
status, specialization anil neutrality, 
and the naked response, the natural 
and immediate recognition of and 
assent to “what literature is”. The 
academic political crux of the Mac- 
Cahc affair was precisely there, where 
Williams had always been saying and 
showing in his position nt Cambridge it 
would be, anu “theory", with “struc- 
turalism" as Us catch-all label, became 


(he original sin of those who stepped 
outside that recognizing and assenting 
and asked whm ‘literature” might be. 


and asked whm literature might be, 
who disputed the imposition or‘‘pnsi- 
tionlcssncss”. 

Not that anybody in the faculty at 
the time was committed to anything 
that might intelligently have been 
called “structuralism" (but then intelli- 
gence was nol at stake - there was 
another defensive lecture which com- 
pared Ldvi -Strauss and structuralism 
to Hitler and the Ku Klux Klnn . . .). 
The two people centrally involved, the 
only two people in the faculty with jobs 
who could be significantly identified as 
Williams's students I why so few?) 
were, in fact, just moving in different 
ways towards cultural materialism. 


just trying to work through issues of 
the production of meanings and 


values, and this across the range of 
cultural forms: film, television . . . 


Of course, once perceived as a 
specific project (or the operations of "a, 
radical, mnrxist, semiologieal clique") 


_ » h nl w| »c jHum bifff MMifiitiHffAxi:— 
what Cambridge English had become. 


The secured professional “what urci 
you working on?” was opened up into 
“how. why, what for, from what 
assumed position?" The available ob- 
jects of study were questioned in their 


available objcctncss - why these and 
not others and what ore the terms of 


and development could be fell. 

No one nas occupied that position 


pjofeg- 11 nteanl to be lecturer or 
of iMrij 0r k° w l* e lived that activity 

“ fcachlne verv aU 


different to His 

fiere* L Ws c f rl,er carecr in the 

Or raiw™l lcatlQno l Association), 
ktftinfl fi r n j Sln F? *|? e distinction is 

!• JKSLJ* we, 8 ht of his intcllec- 
^ ^nth!! t0Q ^^oommitmenl that 

* Nt Mnfi„ l ! r ^ ence * the “teaching" 
lk| J " rantinued exemplification of 


ibai. . - ,inUed .exemplification of 
ream at 

t ^ins^/r?[ ey r ® n ? ember Williams 

^butiiJ^I 6 ^ y Imagine those .years 
cven^k= Warcnoss that Williams , 
, 4e conyflnt re P re?ent to ray work, 


“wunB a *A r reicrence tor 

{ke.h£ -uSnWrag the subject. In 
^ 1970s his 


1970s his 
lecture 
ratervention) Were, 


w or W nc was 

• " r ?P^eptat\vepf the focujty 


since, and for good reason. What 
Williams represented - continually 
produced - was Cambridge English In- 
what historically had been its original- 
ity as a modern subject and which, the 
students said so over and over again at 
that politically active time, it had lost: 
English not as simple assumption and 
canonization of “English literature 
but as critical cultural study, bound up 
with the analysis of forms of writing in 
their historical conditions of emerg- 
ence and effect, of conventions and 
determinations of reading, of the con- 
struction and transmission of culture, 
in fact of everything that Williams had 
taught himself and us to see socially 
and politically under that term of 
“culture". • . ' 

Fom that position, dependent on a 
fundamental openness to questions of. 
theory and methodology, Williams s 
situation was one of increasing institu- 
tional isolation, marginal in a faculty in 
which his effective influence was rapid- 
ly nil. And here 1 now fee! closest to 

"life has spoken of \\te '‘eaHn JgjJk, 
ity” with Which be meotorto himself, 
against Cambridge, the faculty and m 
‘return of the hostility he hos eticoup-, . 
tcred fgentlcraaniy. of course. Jor 
most of foe time; wine^and » 
celebrate his retirement . from a facility 


ignored ins reuremeni icciurcs on 
English in Cambridge). <•. 

The crux is the stcady-chnllenge in 
his work* to the very categories of 
“literature" and “criticism - so deep- 
ly compromised that they had to be 
challenged In loto". “The key moment, 


his work* to the very categories of 
“literature" and “criticism”- so deep- 
ly compromised that they had to be 


perhaps, was my rejection of literary 
criticism: not only as an academic 
subject but as an intellectual 'disci- 
pline' ... it involves a parallel rejec- 
tion of the specialization of literature. 
But nobody quite believes it. and the 
faculty, for its own goad reasons, has 
literary criticism as its heart arid soul ." 

1 have the impression of having gone 


issues concerning the terms of “its" 
study, the tradition of literature and 
reading the institution offers, consoli- 
dates and protects (a tradition, Wil- 
liams insists, is “the process of repro- 
duction in action”), is to challenge the 
deceptive and persuasive empiricism 
of criticism ana its enshrined proce- 
dures - the “work" as presumptively 
autonomous object for reading and 
response "on the page". (I recall the 
“principles not theory” cry raised at 
the lime of the MacCabe affair, the 
next day's lecture-hall wall graffito 
read simply: “Yr traditiori is a dead 

Tko nninl thf»n is nnl pvf>n 


principle*). The point then is not even 
to Rda new works, other works, into a 
canon, another canon, for literary 


over the same wound. “A university 
degree in English didn’t answer any of 

“ . _«■ «Lni 1 (*> nnH AAenrl in fnP 


the questions that 1 found posed in the 
late 1940s." In the late 1960s too, I 


canon, another canon, for literary 
study still; it is foe given literary study 
and the canon as mark of what Edward 


brought out and discussed; and what I 
then remember most, the education, 
was the central historical and theore- 
tical problematizalion of ail the basic 
concepts, literature and criticism for a 
start. For Williams, such concepts 
were always and quickly problems and 
■ not just analytic problems but those of 
“historical movements foal are. still 

^njeltok of resolution is exaflfijf Ibe 
factofastruigleitosee “literature? m 
practice las "specializing soa*\ ^and 
. historical category is to raise awkward 


Said has called academic guild solidar- 
ity that have to go, “specialized literary 
studies”. . • 

This is the project of Williams’s 
cultural materialism and the condition 
' of his marginalization, ironic enough 
in that Cambridge English faculty 


their constitution ns “objects". 

The "experience" to which one was 
always referred in the first and Iasi 
resort was analysed out into its condi- 
tions, forms, effects (which does not, 
incideninily, as was so often said, mean 
denied). Judgment was removed from 
the realm of the personal literary 
sensibility,' that natural but evidently 
trainable component of our being, anil 
examined in relation to conventions 
and institutions of taste, reception and 
response, in relation to new under- 
standing of the construction of subjec- 
tivity. 

That the received "standards” were 
then marshalled against all this was no 
surprise (though williams has said that 
we had too readily forgotten that the 
old paradigm of literature and its 
criticism was “still institutionally 
powerful, though the anomalies were 

S uite evidently disnrgnn iking it even at 
te most practical levels”); nor, in the 
economic and Ideological climate of 
Thatcherism, were tne results: the 
house was put back in order. 

Lt was a sad time., and the sadness 
was still there as Williams turned back 
in his retirement lectures lo nn initial 
moment in ■ Cambridge English of 
“tolerant experimentation and. in-, 
quiry”. But his example was clear and 
it had also always been dear an^l from 
that example, that the project of a 
cultural materialism was not only a 
matter of a syllabus and local reform 
(though these are important), that it 
was a committed resistance to the 


academic authority and its discipline, 
that it was a radical imagination of the 


whose raison d'etre as one looked at 
the early history might have; seemed to 
be "the extent, pf its intervention in a 
wide range of intellectual matters, not 
solely literary”- Williams’s central 


solely literary . wuuams s cemrqi 
emphases are clear self-evident even, 
.i. ? Meaning js always produced, jt Is 


never' simply. Expressed”- and. fous 
“some form of -this emphasis on Signi- 
fication as fa central social process is 
necessary for 'consciopsn^ss arid (ts 


that it was a radical imagination of the 
different, a continual critical question- 
ing in the strongest serise of “critical"? 

Being taught by Williams was learn- 
ing that and it Is what 1 hope I teach in 
turn as part of “the subject” (litera- 
ture, after all, is a constant source of 
potential meaning) - something like 
the necessary Utopia of not accepting, 
of making room, even in Cambridge 
English today. 


The author fa d fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge. :'•! 
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From the Turing 
to the ridiculous 

At what point does a machine have 
intelligence, Philip Leith asks 
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One of the mainstays of the belief in 
artificial intelligence has been what has 
been described as (he “Turing test" -a 
test used as a means to determine just 
when the “intelligent computer" had 
been arrived at. The lest was con- 
cocted by Alan Turing, a brilliant 
mathematician, whose work has influ- 
enced the theoretical aspects of com- 
puter science for more than a genera- 
tion. 

While Turing's mathematical work 
is central to current computing 
thought, his work on artificial mtelh- 
cence is seen io a slightly less flattering 
light by mainstream computer science; 
particularly his description of how we 
might recognize intelligence in a 
machine. 

The Turing test is relatively simple, 
utilizing two rooms, three terminals and 
o computer. The terminals arc set up in 
one of the rooms, where the “subject" 
is placed. He is told that one or the 
terminals is connected to a computer 
and Ihe other to another terminal 
controlled by a member of the ex- 
perimental team. The task set for the 
subject is to determine which of the 
terminals is connected to the compu- 
ter; if this task cannot be carried out by 
the subject, Turing stated, we can 
include that we have produced the 
intelligent cpmputer. 

. But of course, this is b limited view 
of the recognition of intelligence which 
omits several' possible scenarios. For 
example, we might programme the 
• £? m P. uter .t° repetitively state, “I'm 
bored. I will not answer that question" 
and tell the experimenter on the end of 
the other terminal to behave in a 
typically “formal" way which might 
suggest to the subject that he.js the 
computer. What chance! the subject 
then? The problem is that the ex- 
perimenters can so easily affect the 

rfecnll. nf ih. !■ .. 
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result of - thq experiment, whether 

■ .accidentally p* deliberately • 

• 'iP 16 Pfrotern about just wiiat .“in- ■ 


• iwlHgenK" actually Is is problematical 
•: ,fpr a number of reasons.. It is, despite 
.. tpe claims of Eysenck and his IQ test. 
.not 8 'simple tjudritity to measure; and 
when examined and discussed it has 
that metaphysical habit of turning to 
: sand apd disappearing from our field 
. .of. View. It docs though, exist (we ’are 
, fp^ example, more "Tmelligcnr ihan 
the rest of tfte animal World). Whether 
it exists . In. machine*. . Is, /though,-? 

’ - dlfgcqlk qjjeSlioh+to ans^ . J, J. 

v/Jhe Turing test*has r caused-’ alWe 
.■‘■number. of research; projcfc'is-to. oe 
Started, each of them attempting lb 
‘ wprk towards the easy communication' 
between man and computer. Qn& of thbr 
first, and best known, was the ELIZA 
program by Professor Weizenbaum of 
the Massachusetts Institute oF Tech: 
nalogy.The EUZA program accepted . 
input from- users and by judicious 
programming (known as ’(sludging* fu 
artificial intelligehce) ohtpuf Statements 
which seemed- to pe answer's to the. , 
user’s input. Weizertbaum considered 
his program a novel toy but began' to 


become worried when his secretary 
asked him lo leave the room because 
she was just about to ask the program 
for ‘advice’! 

Turing’s idea, though, was not en- 
tirely original. Many philosophers 
have spent time on the thorny problem 
of deciding just wlmt intelligence 
actually is and have seen the “intelli- 
gent machine” as an aid in this task. 
Turing's idea was originally proposed 
by Descartes. Whereas Turing thought 
that by ihe year 2000, a subject would 
1 have a 70 per cent chance of being able 
to distinguish between man and com- 
puter, Descartes assumed that the 
machine would eventually fail the test 
since it could not “reply appropriately 
to everything thnt mny be said in its 
presence. 1 ' Galileo, incidentally, 
claimed the correct method to disting- 
uish between a man and statue was to 
tickle them with a Feather. 

An updated version of the Turing 
test has been carried out hy several 
psychiatrists in California. Their task 
was to programme a computer to 
behave In n manner similar to a 
paranoic. The Investigation then ex- 
amined whether qualified psychiatrists 
could determine the difference be- 
tween the computer's paranoic verbal 
behaviour and an actual paranoic's 
responses. The patient used in parallel 
• with the computer was “a 22-year-old, 
single, Caucasian, native English- 
speaking man who was a psychiatric 

E atient at the University of California 
leuropsychiatric Institute." The pa- 
tient had “fixed delusions of grandiose 
power* and controls and felt perse- 
cuted by the government, underworld 
leaders and the medical establish- 
ment’ 1 . The patient was "paid in adv- 
ance”. 

The results of the tests were that five 
. psychiatrists reached five correct and 
five incorrect conclusions in deciding 
, whether they were. Interviewing a bar'a- 
\ . notd patient at a' computer. 

Paranoid verba] Tfcfiaviour of not, 
•[. °nc researcher into* the sociological 
aspects' of computing - has argued 

>. nonmef punk nr*i_ _ . _ ■ . 
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Reticular research 


Alan Wilson on the discipline of disciplines 


There is an uld joke in which it is suid 
that whenever you ask an historian a 
question, the answer is always the 
same: "Not my period"! Arc wc now 
getting near to the point thiil any 
academic answers a question by: "Not 
my field”? That is, nut my specialism. 
If there is any justification for this, it is 
in the name of research: thnt we nil 
need to he experts in something and 
this involves, especially with expand- 
ing knowledge, a high degree of spe- 
cialization witiiin a subdiscipline. I 
want to argue that there is an element 
of truth in this picture but that, as n 
consequence, research productivity is 
lower than it should be. It is often 
argued, in fact, that the most interest- 
ing resenrch is done at the boundaries 
of disciplines, even in the cracks 
between them. 

Disciplines are products of historical 
find social processes. They are often 
organized in different ways in different 
countries, even to some extent, in 
different universities in the same coun- 
try; but there is n core structure which 
we recognize and work with but rarely 
analyse. This structure can be under- 
stood in relation- to three characteris- 
tics: the objects of study, scale und 
approach. 

The first is self-evident and, at its 
broadest level, produces the familiar 
subdivisions of, say, physical sciences, 
biological sciences, the social sciences 
and the arts. Scales range from 
elementary particles to planets and 
stars; from chemical components of 
cells to organisms; from individuals to 
institutions and societies. Some disci- 
plines within a field arc distinguished 
from others by scale - microbiology 
from botnny and zoology for example; 
others operate at several scales - say 
micro and macro economics. 

An approach is a set of methods and 
concepts which provides the key to 
understanding in a discipline. Diffe- 
rent approaches characterize different 


The picture developed implies a 
network model of knowledge: there 
urc nodes defined hy object of study, 
scale and approach, and there will be 
obvious links connecting some of these 
nodes. Disciplines, we argued, were 
overlapping "regions" in this space, 
with ‘'snii pcs" determined by social 
interaction. A research prohfcm will 
typically focus on a node or clustered 
set of nodes in this space. This cluster 
might be centred in a discipline or it 
might he at the boundaries. 

But wc can now begin to see a new 
kind of researeh problem: one that 
involves an areu of the network. The 
picture for this kind of nrohlcm is more 
like the organizHtion ol the brain itself: 
quite a broad aren might be involved in 
the accomplishment of n particular 
task. Wc might steal an adjective from 
neurophysiology und call this a reticu- 
lar problem. 

We can now extend the original 
conjecture. It may be that research in 
the cracks between disciplines will 
often be more interesting than disci- 
pline-centred research. But reticular 
problems may be more interesting still! 
It is also worth noting that there is no 
way in which this kind df analysis can 
be avoided: what wc arc observing Is 
an intrinsic feature of the map of 
knowledge. When the map is drawn in 
a certain wny, say lo reflect current 
organization, this map will have disci- 
plinary nodes, resenrch nodes and 
reticular areas. If it is redrawn, sny ns 
new disciplines arc formed nround 
reticular regions which cun then be 
redefined as new nodes, then the new 
map will have new kinds of reticular 
problems I The implication is that as 
well ns our disciplinary skills, wc are 
. also likely lo need reticular cross- 
disciplinary skills lo be more “original 1 ’ 
in research. Indeed, ii may be that it is 
these latter kinds of skills which consti- 


Of course, it 


subdisciplines; a “rats-in-mazes” be- 
havioural psychologist, for example, is 
using a “scientific approach" to the 
snmc Subject matter at the same scale 
as a Freudian psychoanalyst who uses 
quite different methods. 

These three characteristics provide u 
key to the classification of disciplines 
and their subdivisions mid a basis for 
understanding the variety of classifica- 
tions which exist. They define a three- 
dimensional abstract space, and tlis- 
ciplnes cap then be seen ns (overlap- 
ping) regions In such a space, centred 
on particular nodes or sets of nodes. 
Suh-disciplincs and specialisms are 
simply smaljer regions. A research 
field which ties in the cracks between 


university, has suggested a test which 
;■ we ml^t call the Bloomfield test. The 
,i Bloomfield' teat requires a computer 
v.-. and a Pcpqrtipen t bt Health and Sodal 
office send, the .. computer 
; ; mto the brace, to signTori -for subi 
. plcrpentqry Misfit.- If it manatesTfr' 

. everconrs ..the* waiting, .bureaucratic 
.behavipur and^dJhiiiistrpHve rule* 
a^allyA^veTltt first payment 

; of beneflt ith&k successfully passed the 
fipn part of fhtf. lesL’.Tp reaily.show 
. intelligent behaviour, 1 though , It must 

manage tQ get a fob. on Jhenslde, 

Unbeknown tpthe.DHXS, (Omcreasc 
. Its weekly income! ;• 

we await tfijfc dpy when the Blobfrl- 
field- test us 5Wccessftilly pasSed; ; i , ; 

•; . , ’•••.! - • -,v. .vv. ' 

-■ "■ : ; 1 ^ r ; L i . • 

The Ouihdr tenures in the faculty of 
'mathematics at the Open University . . 

• - . , ■ • ' * "t* . . • 
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disciplines Is a small region of such a 
space with a focus at the boundaries of 
two or more disciplinary regions. Is 
this likely to be more interesting 
territory than a disciplinary centrc-or- 
gravity? Before attempting to answer 
this question, it ( is Useful to complete 
the first phasd of the qrgiim?nt by 
exploring mbfd deeply thq Basis df the 
'disdphnat jr , sfracturd Which exfete; 

As a discipline flevetobs, it has a life 
and pattern ^oEh leyojutioq .which is. , 
determined by a coalition of practi- 
tioners and thenat'tfrt’ df the competi- 
tion between each- Coalition ancr the 
rest in ■ the Scramble' for reSdurces, 
Survival strategies ih thesfc circumst- 
ances are perhaps inherently conserva- 
tive, The role oF the discipline, its 
niche, shoufo be stable and well- 
defined; journals and conferences are 
organized, within tye discipline; most 
career ladders arq associated with, 
conformist behaviour within the disci- 
pHne. The approaches Used will be 
: nornlal In the Kuhnian sehse. In 
most universities, these characteristics 
are formalized iii; departmental stric- 
tures. 1 Appointment will Usually be ’ 
Sih l p. t gaps 'in teaching areas 
rather, than to strengthen research. 


'P' Inat most 
discipline is accepted and a dec&tt* 

S .Li of s^cclalfems, 

most ; research vnU .. bd essentikliy 


The mind is encouraged 
to assemble 
novel packages 

lute what wc call “imuginmion". 'Hie 
breadth of an individual's “skill net- 
work" might be luken as a measure of 
imagination and as a capability for 
problem-solving. 

It is now possible to begin to draw 
some conclusions from this analysis. 
First, it is necessary lo reaffirm tlml 
there will be a large number of prob- 
lems which are nodnl in character, 
which often involve high levels of skill 
but not high levels or imagination - 
useful bricks in the wall. It remains a 
matter of hisinricn! research to esmh- 
lish whether nodnl problems at disci- 
plinary boundaries are typically more 
interesting than those at the centre. 
Bat the main new conjecture is that 
there is n class of reticular research 

E iroblems which arc inadequately 
□rmulated and tackled. 

, In relation to the three characteris- 
. tics used as the basis of the model , such 
problems can usually be identified by 
taking a more comprehensive slice of 
. an object of study, dv being prepared 
' r P^ te an ^y sis at different scales and 
by being eclectic in making an attack 
on the problem by assembling ideas 
from a range of approaches. 

A recognition of tne reticular nature 
of the problem will encourage the 
, mind, to dart about and to assemble 
novel “packages" to solve problems. 

pie argument has been cast in terms 
of basic rather Ihan applied research. ' 
In engineering, medicine and other 
professional fields it is often argued 
that a distinctive kind of activity is 
involved: : synthesis rather than analy- 
as ‘ , > s interesting to sec this as 
8,10 of reticular thinking - 

Assembling elements of the solution to 
'■ i problem from diverse' sources - so' 
that synthesis Is not' as different as’ 

analysis from somc Icindsrof 

; Thfe Implications of the plctiirware 

SRnnnfa r« cnm. t, _ j . . . 


U e picture is not wholly mS" 

Much accomplished in ' 

funiy because many i mpQ[ ,S ' 
lems arc of the nodal in* Tl: 
reticular problems arc 
must successful such workSnS 
new nodes - new dhcW^ 

^rments. though this^moiS 

cull .It a time of financial suiopts 
There arc developments fro/^ 
distmet sources which 
need to learn from, and indeed C 
limes do. Ihe feminist movement^ 
example, has drawn attention lo'S 
lack of research on women Sal 
research is essentially reticular nte 
need to be drawn from many differem 
arcus, new concepts developed and > 
new synthesis achieved. 

There are interdisciplinary swan 
in some fields. New forms of acacksrV 
organization have been introductdii 
many polytechnics, and univenim 
can learn from these. A key point it 
this: any mode of academic organizi- 
tion will noi be the “best" inde&t 
Reappraisal is necessary from timei 
time. 

But given the usual inertia ad 
conservatism could anything be dcos 
in the short run to accelerate the m 
of research in universities, partiralri 
in inckling problems of a retinla 
nature? 

Elements of broader cducatka 
would help: teaching which attempt 

10 outline network structures and® 
ncct ions to other disciplines as wed b 
the more usual compartmentaEal 
elements of single disciplines, lb 
teachers who attempted this migh 
themselves become better researdxa 
More importantly, future generabos 
would be better equipped. 

New kinds of collaborative it 
search would also help. If we canM 
radically change the breadth of n 
individual visions, we could seekloffl 
up teams which brought a set of skifi. 

11 composite network, to bear. Tows 
extent this can be achieved by & 
development of intcr-depaitracai 
centres hi universities; but it mH«t» j 
require inter-university collaborate j 

Publishers and editors can mike* 
different kind of contribution. It b 
difficult enough, many will aig«. b 

keep up with Inc literature wiihmoMi 

own specialism. How on rBrihui 
possible to extend the network as 
develop reticular skills? We tnustitf 
ognizc the nescssity of sampling ® 
literature, nnd of encouraging cm- 

mediators to do this and we *■ 
reticular imagination toofferihf 
guides for others. With a ww® 
appetite nnd some filtering, fort® 
development is then more draigWffl- 
ward. So this demands, new kina " 
books and journals and the «™j r 
ment of markets for these outsw 
usual disciplinary channels. . 

Flnaly more priority 
given lo the articulation of 
Fields In particular areas 
generate ex cathedra policy 
ments, but to produce 
debate. Again, we must look to 
search councils to play ^ 
because they are more likely j o1 * 
to work with the notion ofaff" 
disciplinary map of research pno 
Indeed, their committee sln 3Hji 
many Cases now cross those o 
tional disciplines. . 

But it remains hard 10 J ak L,op 
structures work: we all tendtog 
at meetings wearing wr ^ 
hats. It may well be fruttfrl^ 
longer run for research b 
fund more research^n-rese 3 ^ 
articulate the network of 
and the way it Is deve W*;«toV 
"fundamental" research re|at«i 
plied demands (or doesn y- 
. Itwould befasdnfltingajjjS 
drawn the map (and jJPjJt fr 
exercise at intervals), W 
numbers of researchers in 


“tween 

B sln 8 ,e * typically" 
already existthg, “approach", ; 7 

i * - ,r ' •' "' ■' !■ 


tragrtiented views of .subjects arid 
appropriate linkages Ore not made. 
Une of the worst Droducts of this kind 
oforgamzaUon, for example, is com- 
'^ c ^ cirie r A: patient 
to take a holistic 

a« r ^ u d ^ e r , cmas ' ,rMch 


heavily populated; me 

-so; reticoSr regions,^^*' 

Would such research also supf^j^ 

iriitial conjecture |hat riA l J nd ,bt 
numbers working fothe ^ 
reticular regions who lea a 

major innovatk)p?ThereB ^ 

tial problem ^ 

work ; of this kind wjjiw ^ ^ ; 
Imprpve our understandlnS . 
impaitanf problems. . 


Leeds. ' 


Towards economic freedom 


by Anthony Quinton 

Hijek on Liberty 
by John Gray . 

Blackwell , £ 19. ?0 

ISB N 0 85520 7 1U 8 

| one considers the substantial 

bulk the originality and the broad 
, mum of disciplines drawn on and 
contributed to in the writings of 
Hayck over a period of sixty years, lie 
iok seem a neglected figure. Identi- 
fied in the minds of most readers as the 
Cassandra of the impending statist 
outrages of the Attlee government , lie 
bssacquired none of the reclame of his 
(riendkarl Popper or his cousin Lud- 
ft-re Wittgenstein. Nevertheless John 
Gray includes, in what must be the 
most generally accessible book on 
Hayek so far, a list of publications 
■'about or relevant to Hayek” that is 
menty-ninc pages long and must con- 
tain between three and four hundred 
entries. 

Until his and the century’s nml- 
forlies Hayck was ail Austrian eco- 
nomist, in both senses of that phrase, 
f‘ until 1931 when lie came to the London 
- School of Economics. Up to the 

F arance of The Root! to Serfdom 
work had been almost wholly 
confined to academic, theoretical eco- 
nomics. In that field the main idea with 
which he is associated is an account of 
the trade cycle which competes with 
that of John Maynard Keynes. Where 
Keynes saw the cure of depression to 
be the stimulation of investment hy 
, government ally inspired expansion of 
credit. Hayek attributed the over- 
heating of the economy to ovcrlcnd- 
! mg by banks: a respectively cheerful 
and dismal portrayal of the same 
connexion between the availability of 
credit and. the level of economic 
activity. 

: With The Road to Serfdom Hayek 

ranged from the closet of academic 
respectability into the open area of 
pobtical polemic! His message was 
1 Rskorae to the property owners who 
! : toj had to finance the mil it ary and 
. jwal extravagances of wartime and 
wd reason to believe they would next 
bt called on to bear the burden of the 
welfare utopia of ‘‘postwar rccon- 
; ^ction”. But he dia not follow this 
FMc impact up in the next things lie 
wrote, turning, rather, to the metlm- 
“"•By of the social sciences, the 
relations of John Stuart Mill .nnd 
wnet Taylor and to speculations 
™ut the mechanisms of perceptual 
^j^l^fospired by the philosophy 

In 1960, however, the broad rhetor- 
J 1 The Road to Serfdom 

followed by the massive and 
worked panorama of The 
of Liberty, a complete 
j^em of social and political philoso- 
tn Was l' ,5cral >n its devotion 
tree and competitive market, 

Hegel’s 
I in fluence 

fe^5>aeDlaleclic ~ 

: vNofman Urine 

: Ig giff- 00 . ' 

1 that for Marxists the 

bqt JbiiSf 1 “mply valuable 
^aiisrtS T ^ mse l f made an 

! Cld ^gel’s Science of 

3,1(1 other works whit.. [ C ni u m a 


I K impossible 

i PbleVsHHA? M a !7’ s Capital com- 
; -'rilboot havfoSw^ y 'L 5 , firBt chapter, 
' studied and 

I w , hole of Hegel’s 

• i half 8 f* nlur y 

■ Marxl^ ' '?* ■ Marxists understood 


economy's transcendence of individual 
reason, anti-liberal in its hostility tu 
government intervention, anti-con- 
servative in its enthusiasm for change, 
so long as thnt change was the outcome 
of individual enterprise. In subsequent 
years there have been three volumes of 
tin abstract theory of law, which lie 
sees us the indispensable precondition. 


not the opponent, of liberty and two 
volumes of essays on topics in philoso- 
phy and the sneml sciences. Now, at 
«5, John Gray reports, he is at work, 
\vack in central Europe, on 3 three- 
volume book on the illusions of 


vwiuiji*..? VI vnuya un lUj'lLS II 

pliy and the sneml sciences. 

H5, John Gray reports, he is at work, 


volume book on 
socinlism. 


Hayek has responded more pro- 
foundly than anyone to what may be 
called the macroeconomic vision of the 


workings of the freely competitive 
capitalist economy. In it a mass of 
individuals, intellectually and morally 
limited by ignorance and by self- 
interest, combine, in a way they do not 
have to understand, to bring about the 
largest possible satisfaction of the 
wants ' 01 ail. Where Bernard Mandc- 
ville argued that the selfish pursuit of 
private ends was the best way to bring 
about general well-being,' Hayek's 
theology of the invisible hand empha- 
sizes the wny in which the market 
institutionally combines the vast mass 
of detailed knowledge dispersed 
among individuals which no 011 c mind, 
or group of minds in 11 centra! planning 
committee, could conceivnbly master. 
The Poppcrian conclusion of the im- 
possibility of large-scale or utopian 
social engineering is reached by a 
different , nnd less circuitous, route. 
What Popper traces to ill-fuuiidcd 
historical prophecies, based on errors 
about the proper methods of history 
and the social sciences, Hnyek attri- 
butes to the Icarus-like vninglorious- 
ncss of planners who suppose them- 
selves to possess superhutuun powers. 

The liberty, therefore, dial Hayek is 
most concerned lo argue for is econo- 
mic liberty, tis exploited in starting new 
enterprises, changing occupations 
und, as a result, moving from one 
place to iiiiulhcr. The liberties that 
most concerned Mill, those of thought 
and expression and of "tastes nnd 
pursuits", in other words in styles or 
pcrsonul life, have to be carried on the 
hack of the freedom to produce. 
Intellectual freedom is needed to pro- 
tect inventiveness, (he discovery of 
ne\y modes und objects of production, 
of new markets und possible tastes. 
Pcrsonul freedom is needed for the 
“experiments in living" which inven- 
tively enlarge ihe range or possible 
human satisfactions. 

The obvious negative implication is 
that the scope of government activity 
must he confined to preserving condi- 
tions favourable to the spontaneous 
workings or the economy. It must act 
as a referee and not intervene in the 
game to help the losing side, as a games 
master might at a school for small 
boys. Hayek’s highly formal theory of 
law, which he attempts to deduct; from 

■■■■■■■■■■ 

attempt to deal with the problem of 
dialectic in Marxism over its whole 
sweep from Hegel to Mao. . 

The difficulty that the student of 
' Marx, such as Lenin or Levine, has is 
that Marx never had the opportunity to 
explain to the .world, as he always 
hoped to do, what it was that he most 
found of value in Hegel. Levine fruit- 
fully suggests that Marx found in Hegel 
the concepts of negativity and contra- 
diction wnich allowed Iron to outline 
the inherent deficiencies of the capital- 
ist economic form. But Levine has 
great difficulty in showing in detail 
how Marx put into effect these Hege- 
lian propositions. In taking as ms main 
text for examination the introduction' 
to the Gruhdrisse (which Marx subse- 
quently discarded) Levine makes his 
task more difficult. Marx says- many 
iluminating things In this, Introduc- 
tion, but these points have to be 
carefully winnowed out from a 
whose main categories, such as pro- 
duction, consumption and distribution 
■ Marx finds unsatisfactory from .the 

viewpoint of understanding cap tab 
4sro; Lenin gives a more realistic 
appraisal of the problem when he 
encourages students of Marx abo yj a JJ 
to look at Capital by saying if Marx 
, did not leave behind him a Logic he 
- 1 irtnJi* rtf CnnitaJ. and this 


n Kantian conception of law ns essen- 
tially universal uiul impersonal, is 
.brought in to support this conclusion 
from another direction, in the same 
spirit he is contemptuous of die chief 
polemical idea in contemporary poli- 
tical controversy. Social justice, he 
maintains, is an incoherent concept. 
To suffer injusjicc is to be treated hy 
somc responsible person in a wny that 
does not conform to law. To be 
comparatively disadvantaged by the 
workings of an impersonal system may 
be a misfortune but it is a simple 
misuse of words to describe it as un 
injustice. 

John Gray's principal aim in his 
short and lively Hayek on Liberty is 1101 
so much to expound his subject's views 
about liberty as to show that his idcus. 
over the broad range of disciplines that 
they fintire in. constitute a system. As a 
result his two best known books. The 
Road to Serfdom und The Constitution 
of Liberty, arc not much attended to in 
the text, most of whose references arc 
to his trilogy on law, his two laic essay 
collections and his The Sensory Order. 
Gray's organizing idea is, 1 think it is 
fair to suy, that Hayek’s philosophy 
underlies and sustains his thought 
about politics and the economy in the 
way tnat the opponents of Leo 
Strauss's contend that Hobbes’s 
materialist philosophy underlies his 
political theory. 

I do not think he succeeds in show- 
ing that it does nnd 1 think further that 


it is quite a good thing that it docs not, 
since the philosophy, as Gray repre- 
sents it , is not very compelling 
(although I realize that what follows 


■hiiULf r\t : ii .. . 




WPS a|so:tod exjfiiyagant |rt his claims 
about the .impprtpqcp flf dialectics in 
. nature;. howevjer, 1 , 1 cpmirienjatora of 
Levine's dispbsifiqn are too ready to 
overlook .Man's qwn scientific aspira- 
tions. " . . 

However, 1 rim fully with Levine m 
his attempt to recover Marxian dialec- 
tic from tne disrepute Into which it has 
fallen a( the’ hands of some Soviet 
*. philosophers. Tltere Ip a great, deal 
more lo dialectic than the worn out 
formulae of thesis-antlthesis-syrith- 
eafe, die ‘transformation of quantity 

Into quality and the negatiqn of the 

nega uon would suggest. I also share 



from a falsehood need not itself be 
false). Gray attributes to the influence 
of Kafft Havck’s belief that we do not 
perceive things ns they are, th3t 
perception is a very complex nnd 
indirect process lu winch the pcrcciver 
contributes creatively. Order, on this 
view, is something wc contribute 10 the 
world-of our experience, by the ap- 
plication of categories and principles 
of interpretation which, unlike Kant's, 
change over liiuc. 

This kind of subjectivism or anti-, 
realism comes (o the surface of the 
history of thought from time to time, 
buoyed up by vnrious, and variously 
persuasive, kinds of reasoning. It is all 
the go in Anglo-Saxon academic phi- 
losophy at the -moment, where it is 
derived from rather sophisticated posi- 
tions taken about the nature of mean- 
ing nnd truth. At the opposite extreme 
of a! ntosl perfect naivete Is the doc- 
trine of Sir William Hamilton, the 
Scottish metaphysician subjected to a 
thorough examination by John Stuart 
Mill, of the relativity of knowledge. 
We know things, Hamilton proc- 
laimed, only as they are known by us, 
and. there lord, riot as they arc in 
themselves. Hoyv' oq earth else, one 
must psk. are we to know things except 
as known by ui? Arid wfiy should it be 
supposed la folloyr from (he tautology 
that we knqw fHi jigs only as we know 

, Like seyeraf other. Recent commen- 
tatprs Leyjnc.has.a bone to pick with 
the unforiunatp prigels. Engels makes 
the mistake of trying to depict Marx s 
form of arguirient in Capital as the 
same as that of natural scientists. In 
Levine's view, Marx’s theory of capi- 
talism is not intended lo be causal and 
deterministic, and if such a gloss has 
been given to his theory , this is the 
result of the ideas which Engels him- 
self imported to the text when faced 
with the task of editing the second and 
third volumes of Capital after Marx s 
death. It is no doubt true that Engels, 
probably with half an eye to his 
sdentfct Wends at Manchester Uni- 

md trsn Hrtprtninitfif! fl fflnss 
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them that we do not know them as they 
are? Really, if we know them at all, wc 
know them as they arc. Hayek's use of 
the psychophysical complexity of 

P erception is not nil that far from 
lamil ton's position. Why conclude 
from the complexity of the appliance 
to its unreliability? A large, expensive 
gramophone reproduces (setter than a 
cheats, old- fash toned tiling you have to 
wind up. 

There is no need to go into this 

3 uestion at any depth since Hayek's 
octrine of the mind's creative role in 
knowledge has no connexion whatever 
with his substantive doctrines. He was, 
at one time, tempted lo hold that the 
methods appropriate to the natural 
sciences were quite distinct from those 
appropriate to the social sciences. He 
t It ought thnt conclusion was supported 


dorsement by him is reported by Gray: 
Michael Polanyi’s theory of tacit 
knowledge. The great extent to which 
well-judged thought nnd action de- 
pend. in Polanyi’s view, on tacit know- 
ledge undermines the claims of explicit 
rationality in oil but the most limited 
and dearly defined regions of human 
interest and activity, warming to this 
theme Hayek argues, against the ab- 
stract individualism of the Uheral tradi- 
tion, that wc arc made what we hre by 
the in articulable rules of perception 
nnd action (hat wc internalize. They 
set a limit to the possible range of 
rational criticism. Like Wittgenstein's 
“forms of life”, of which they are a 
psvchologistic version, these indi- 
viduality-constituting rules must be 
taken for granted for critical rational- 
ity to be possible. 


hy the entirely cor rect observation that Gray takes the ec onomy to. b e. in 
nbjects'of-me'Seeial arterttcirure^ ^•n—'-ttayc t c V ' rr ew . ui te - \ t rsevaar 'uinfc*- 
large extent constituted by the beliefs signed social orders or systems along 
unn attitudes of hu man beings. Money with law and morality and also lan- 
is just metal discs and bits of paper gunge, but docs nul develop the point 
without the existence of settled human in much detail. Neither instinctive nor 

dispositions to exchange things for it. the outcome of rational calculation 
Thai makes it more elusive thun such they arc, for Hayek. the evolutionary 
paradigms of obviousness as the nose . product of natural selection. As well us 

on your face. 1 1 makes it, in u way, being undesigned tho economy has 110 

subject dependent. But it docs not purpose: it is only a framework for the 

make it suhjcctivc; it is really there, ns pursuit of specific individual purposes: 

money, coins or paper together with Thai is not wholly convincing. Even if 

dispositions to exchange. What is not set up with an articulate purpose it 

more, it is not its subject-dependent could acquire a function and, if it is to 

elusiveness that makes the economy survive the pressures of natural selec- 

ungrnspnble by any one mind of plan* don it had better be a valuable function 

ning committee; it is its multitudinous- which it serves effectively. It is, of 

ness and complexity of detail, a quan- course, systemic (the most valuable 


large extent constituted hy the beliefs 
and attitudes of human beings. Money 
is just metal discs and hits of paper 
without the existence of settled human 
dispositions to exchange things for it. 
That makes it more elusive thun such 
paradigms of obviousness as the nose 
on your face. It makes it, in >1 way, 
subject dependent. But it docs not 
make it suhjcctivc; it is really there, ns 
money, coins or paper together with 
dispositions to exchange. What is 
more, it is not its subject-dependent 
elusiveness that makes the economy 
ungrnspnble by any one mind or plan- 
ning committee; it is its multitudinous- 
ness and complexity of detail, a quan- 
titative, not a qualitative, feature. 

Hayek’s account of the economy as 
the spontaneous, undesigned outcome 
of combining the intentional activity, 
and thus the dispersed knowledge, of 
the mass of individuals involved - his 
most notable contribution to social 
philosophy - is closer to another body 
of philosophical doctrine whose en- 

Le vine’s opinion of Mao as a more 
formidable proponent of nn unortho- 
dox Marxism than is often appreci- 
ated. I doubt though that it is primarily 
Mao's reading of Lenin's views on 
dialectics that helped set' him apart. 
Mao's independence and subtlety 
(admittedly within a narrow range) 
owes as much 10 his native wit and 
intelligence as it does to his catholic 
reading habits. 1 But Mao at least de- 
monstrated practically what could be 
achieved by an unaogmatic open- 
ended view of Marx's heritage. 

Levine points Xo the work that now 
needs to be done to clarify the role that 
the debate about dialectics has played 
in the development of-Marxism. But I 
am not sure tnat his strategy of picking 
on a few scapegoats such as Engels and 
Stalin and demonstrating in detail their 
defects as philosophers helps solve the 
problem. Levine is at his best where he 
concentrates on the more positive 
aspect of his task, namely, showing 
how Marx and the better or h|s follow- 
ers develop powerful and undogma tic 
critical ideas that are still as relevant as 
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production from a given cost, 
perhaps), not specific (iced cakes, 
cathode ray tubes, literacy for tjvelve- 
year-olds). In saying, as he plausibly 
does, that the economy is a "discovery 
procedure'' he does not indicate its 
justifying function. The knowledge of 
tastes, techniques and opportunities it 
elicits and puts to use is of no value in 
itself, unlike gossip and learning. 

Hayek has said that liberalism went 
wrong around 1870, Ihe time of John 
Stuart Mill, when it fell from British 
into continental European hands and 
became abstract and rationalistic. The 
same might be said of .his own anti- 

f iositivist theory of law wHich, for all its 
ate -flowering attachment to the com- 
mon law, is pretty unBritish.. It serves 
to darken counsel by saying that the 
law really is what it ideally ought to be. 
His tactical aim is evident: to arrange 
for the control of democratic politi- 
cians, pandering to the demand of the 
masses for handouts, by something less 
easily circumvented than a constitu- 
tion. Times have changed. Where Mill 
feared the pressure or social conven- 
tion, Hayek fears, even more than Mill 
did, the governmental tyranny of the 
majority- 

It is a sigri of the interest and 
unpadded vigour of John Gray's book 
that one Is led to argue with the 
substance of the Hayekian ideas he 
enthusiastically expounds rather than 
with his manner of presenting them. 
One aspect of the book that , would 
have benefited from a bit more ration- 
al calculation by somebody is the 
proof-reading, even allowing for such 
undesigned, pleasures as a reference to 
the intrude muscle";- 

Lord Quinton is president of Trinity 
. College, Oxford. * 
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A Hamlet of His Time: Vsevolod 
Garshin, (he man, his works mid 
his milieu 
by Peter Henry 
Willem A. Meeuws. £17.50 
ISBN 0902072 40 1 

Probably the best known facts about 
Vsevolod Garshin are that he suffered 
two mental breakdowns, one in his 
teens, the other in his twenties, and 
then committed suicide at the age of 
33. His short stories survived for their 
curiosity value but were largely suh- • 
merged in the generally acclaimed 
lustiness of Russian literature in the 
1880s. 

One achievement of Professor Hen- 
ry’s comprehensive study of Garshin is 
to establish this writer as a barometer 
of his times. He analyses the total 
oeuvre exhaustively in conjunction 
with Garshin's biography, both physic- 
al and spiritual. These literary biog- 
raphical materials are complemented 
by pertinent and stimulating discussion 
of the period. The second part of the 
book contains an assessment of Gar- 
shin’s contribution to Russian und 
world literature, and a compelling 
essay on his ethics' and aesthetics. 
Finally, there are some useful appen- 
dices which include surveys of the 
critical writing on Garshin, tabulated 
biographical details, a chronological 
register of his works, and biographical 
details of the wide range of figures he 
encountered in the 1870s and 1880s. 

The whole work is underpinned by 
scholarly and helpful notes. 

The main achievement is the extrica- 
tion of Garshin's “filigree art" nnd 
ideas from the web of issues which 
preoccupied rlie intelligent In the pre 
Jin fte xiMe decade. For Professor 



time”, is borrowed from a contempor- 
ary reviewer of Garshin’s stories, who 
referred to the ironic title of Lermon- 
tov's novel of the 1 830s, A Hew of Our 
Time. Much of the point of this study 
concerns the dilemma of the intelligent 
in Garshin's period between the need 
to achieve a heroic deed (the podvig) 
nnd his instinctive knowledge of the 
impossibility of success. In I860 
Turgenev had crystallized this flaw 
withm the Russian intelligentsia into 
the Hnmlci und Don Ouixotc motif. 
During the 1880s in the upsurge of a 
renewed interest in Shakespeare's 
hero this polarization became a node 
of self contemplation for the intel- 
ligentsia. Garshin's spiritual dilemma 
is of the Hamlet type: a consciousness 
of the need for action inhibited by a 
preoccupation with irreconcilable mo- 
tives. And yet, argues Professor Hen- 
ry, there cocxislsin Garshina Quixotic 
impulsive, extrovert streak which, 
stimulated hy certain violent and dis- 
turbing events. spurred him into heroic 
dedication to a cause, such as his 
voluntary involvement in the Russo- 
Turkish War in 1877. However, such 
Qpixotic leaps cost Garshin dear: they 
were the spurs to the mental illness 
which pursued him relentlessly. The 
outcome of this situation was both his 
salvation and his downfall. Experience 
of menlnl illness led him to crcarc what 
Professor Henry considers his best 
short story, “The Red Flower”, but 
uiso led inexorably to his suicide. 

In “The Red Flower", argues Pro- 
fessor Henry, Gnrshin presents insan- 
ity “as having a positive validity of its 
own". Through the illness of his hero 
Garshin projects a frighteningly real 
cosmic struggle between the powers of 
good and evil. The patient is conceived 
as "heroic" by. becoming the battle 
ground for this struggle, even though 
ne ultimately experiences failure as he 
yields to death. 

The Hamlet-Don Quixote dicho- 
tomy determined the nature of Gnr- 
shin s allegiance to the progressives. 

On the one hand he sympathized with 
those seeking urgent action to change 
the social order, But simultaneously he 
was brought to question their motives, 
aims ana methods. The process ciil- 
n limned in uon-piiriieipnfion nnd with- 
drawal on the excuse of illness. . 


interest in the visual mode of his 
writing. 

To establish Garshin's identity as a 
writer and to prevent once and lor all 
his submergence in a decade widely 
accepted as sterile, he is compared 
with the major writers who have 
previously overshadowed him, A 
Quixotic ndoration fur Tolstoyanism 
was soon replaced by a Hiiiufet-likc 
reassessment: several of his stories 
were, however, written with Tolstoy's 
ideas in mind. Altera careful compari- 
son of Garshin with Dostoevsky. Pro- 
fessor Henry argues that the differ- 
ences between them outweigh the 
similarities. They were “com- 
plementary and equally telling voices 
in the age of intensity . In Chekhov 
Garshin was content to find a worthy 
heir to complete his unfinished lead in 
the remodelling of the short story. 

This complex study fulfils many 
tasks. It is biography, literary critic- 
ism. bibliography and essay. And most 
refreshing of all. the IKHfis in Russia 
arc iiired, and left open for furl her 
investigation. 


Cynthia Marsh 

Dr Marsh is lecturer in Slavonic studies 
at the University of Nottingham. 



Garshin at his desk: a portrait by 1. E. Repin, 1884 


illuminating accounts of the pacts 
X III! III ; si S ned By Goethe's Faust and Adrian 

^ VAlVAl I/.unrlrlllm urith *(,«{.. -I- 

tradition 


Ms particular ... 

actcrisiics of these two figures deter- 
mined Garshin's sympathies in the 
‘ « e Bates among the progressives of the 
intelligentsia. Aesthetically, in Profes- 
sor Henry's view. Garshin spans the 
old and the new: he represents n return 
to the earlier romantic age, and yet 
equally anticipates the modernist 
movement; Professor Henry’s task is 
to distinguish Garshin from the literary 
giants who hedge him in. Gnrshin 
stands between the demise of Dos- 
toevsky, the demise of Tolstoy's de- 
dication to creative writing, and the 
ascent of Chekhov. 

The work's subtitle, "a Hamlet of his 



of spiritual agony, Garshin’s stories 
clearly display n search for a new 

E pel ics, the hallmark of modernism. 

(arshin s prose from his first disturb- 
ing war stories is remarkable for its 
verbal economy and visual quality, its 
use of symbols and refusal to locate 
itself within a comforting and identifi- 
able world. For Professor Henry, Gar- 
shin was a pioneer of literary impress- 
ionism. Throughout the study there is 
a conscious attempt to clarify Gar- 
shin s involvement with contemporary 
artists, by reference to his articles on 
an, and to his exploitation of this 

Birth of 
the novel 


In the Age of Prose: literary and 
philosophical essays 
by Erich Heller 

Cambridge University Press, £20.00 
and £7.50 

ISBN 0 521 25493 and 27495 8 

There are few literary scholars more 
justified than -Erich Heller in casting 
aside false modesty to re-issue the 
work. of scattered occasions, and there 
, are few more likely to meet with the 
reader’s gratitude for doing so. These 
14 essays, the most recent of which 

K ared in 1983, are the product of a 
over u decade, and uf widely 
varying provenance. The more 
ephemeral reviews and descriptive 
pieces - good of their kind - stand 
alongside formidable statements or 
Professor Heller's literary convict inns, 
displaying an inspiring breadth of 
scholarship and reference. 

If there is a theme running through 
the book, it is the one summarized In 
the second chapter, “the broken tradi- 
nnd it concerns ilia need to seek 
affirmation In the face of a modern 
negative, the loss of the assurance of 
harmony between the human mind 


signed by Goethe's Faust and Adrian 
LevcrkUlin with their respective de- 
vils. It also inspires the chapter on 
psychoannlysis and modern literature, 
which (following where Thomas Mann 
led) traces the links between German 
romanticism and modern psycholog- 
ism, but points out the irony that, 
whereas the analytical insights of 
romantic irony were evolved to save 
the authentic life of the imagination 
from the wreckage of illusions, latter- 
day psychology from the nineteenth 
century onwards is the science of 
disillusionment, whose climate is un- 
favourable to poetry and helps to bring 
about that age of prose invoked in 
Professor Heller's title. 

“Psychology and the misinterpreta- 
tion of literature'* castigates a vulgar 
Frcudiauism which is, liowcvcr, not 
the only enemy uf literature by which 
Professor Heller feels besieged. In 
“Literature and political responsibil- 
ity". rejecting both the formal excess 
of the New Critics and the politico- 
ideological extremism which they cal- 
led forth in response, he stales his own 
credo of spiritual conscience; “that 
conscience which must be one of the 
chief inspirations of literary criticism If 
it Is to justify the important place we 
have allotted to it In our higher 
education". But how to define and 
defend spiritual conscience under the 
onslaught of Jacques Lacan and dccun- 
“ * “ mlsf 


The Half-Way House of Fiction: 

Don Quixote and Arthurian Romance 
by Edwin Williamson 

Clarendon Press, Oxford University 
Press. £22.50 3 

ISBN0198157S43 


I* 

has t long been' gck'now- 
le#* *s the work which brought the 
modern novel, with Its basis in realism 
and convincing characterization, 1 into 
°5' n B- Setting out as it did to parody 
the degeneration of- romance repre- 
sented by the chivalric narratives of the 
_°il® lssa .? co ' i,s .procedures . were 


Mrncltfn, -promising wor<Vth;i^'r 

h™t,!c h w,h d X n ^ri S 0 ^ !? e ? MW 

brilliantly developed in the chapter on 
Thomas Mann's Doctor Faustus , with 

transition from a' form of fictiori that 
claims the Justification of historicity ib 
one tliat> needs nb authority other than 
itself. ' '•! 1 1 v . . 

Dr Williamson begins by investiga/- 
■fog the vigorous Apgjnnlngs of c ro- 
mance, showing h&w i’n Chretien fc 
Troyes the imaginative power of Celtic 
myth was hamcgSed by the intellectual 
structure of Christian PlatOn'ism. He 
then examines the late romances to 
show how the erosion of confidence in 
the validity .of authorial invention 
produces a struggle for fictional au- 
sometimes lapses into 
: ?! *5?“*; This crisis of authority in 

a fiction that is totn between the desire 
to excite wander (this marvellous) and 
tne need to appear historically fcuthen- 
tic was not eased 1 by th'e emphasis of 
nea--Arjst6telian theorists oriverisimi- 
tde and r— ■ 


in a critical competence which he 
superbly demonstrates, based in a 
secure knowledge of the innguugc in 

own admission, a policy of deliberate 
restraint and self-effaccmeni (not 
as ^expected a departure as Dr 
Williamson suggests, perhaps - Cer- 
vantes had, after all, been criticised for 
the excessive fracturing of the story 
nne>in part ,on6). The analysis of 
Cervantes s gradual discovery of the 


question, linguistic and historical sea- 
sitivity, patience and goodwill. Is only 
the outward manifestation of an inner 
conviction less easily defined. Whaihe 
says of Karl Kraus (almost anaherqo) 
could apply equally well to liimuH: 
“his lire was lived and his work was 
done from a firm centre of belief, u 
firm indeed that it refuses to be 
penetrated even by the sharpest delm 
lion”. 

This is not to say that Erich Heller 
would not slnnd up any better unto 
scrutiny Ilian F. R. Leavis did under 
that of Rend Wcllek in their faraoiu 
exchange of 1937; but that a sourced 
strength in Heller resists attack upon 
the conviction that, as Martin Jay mi 
written, “(lie pursuit of high cultured 
somehow a humanizing endeavour". It 
is a conviction that enables Heller to 
retain u hierarchical distinction be- 
tween Pic '/it ung and Litermr, and, for- 
example, to remove the Thomas Minn 
of Doctor Faustus (where he repre- 
sents the former category) from a 
political urcnn to which he does not 
properly belong. 

'1 tic implicit corollary is that D/w 
lung, which is to say literary art oil 
{leelines to be absorbed into everyday 
life in the short run, in the long rm 
offers through Its grander definitions 
the writer’s social rosponsibilityanume 
reassuring bulwark against » 
threatened revocation or clvlhzatwa 
than Ones the transparent commltinW 
of Uterutur. — 

Alan Bance 


Alan 

the 


n Ounce is professor of Germm H 
University of Keele. 


live distinction between novel . 
romance? All the evidence is a* jj 
was not against romance but agairK 
bad romance: the work he IW U P 
would guarantee his reputation 
the Persiles, not Don Quixote. Aw' 
this creative capaciousness. “'"J; 

n.«li.inc hie /ivninil JitlOfl 01 At? 



necessarily antagonistic terthato of the 
in P* raman *l* : fiction: only p 


ideal worL „ ,w, U aiu^ iiiaiua; omv ! 
brutal collision with reality could con- 
^npindy xeyeAi the extravagances, of! 
Anjadh tig Gattla and, it^progeny for: 
thd absurd fantasies Key’ were. ' 

But the modern novel did pot sprint 
fufiy qrmed from the Helmet of Ania- 
dis; Edwin Williamson's book sets out 
to plot the decline of romance and then’ 
raei transition from romance to'hatei 
witfon *he text of Don Quixote itsfeJL It 
is the record of * progression froiuthe 
manufactured, manipulative w6rld,of 
romance, where dip. wrifor; calls on the 
external authority- of some accepted 
««slem of values' and ideals to ^ 


iii„A.'»J (“ . wii vcnsimi- 

'SHfJ" ^ “nity became these coq- 
vaguely defined 
Md made few inroads into the aesthe- 
tic principles Of adntlraflo and variety 

linn with 



.•ithp-rpadet. 

.'^lamsqn sees pptt one. of Dorr 
I Quixote,: for alj its declared pkrodic 

DUnXttfi. Bit still hf.lon.1^ 


Miguel de Cervantes 


'io .-illustrate 
: marks a. -shift ‘ of ' 


received ideas is extremely fruitful and 
he is often excellent on the mechanics 
of the narrative. , 

His larger pronouncements, how- 
ever, are not always so convincing. For 
example, he declares Cervantes*! suc- 
cess, even in part two, to be only 
partial claiming that the narrative 
alter Sanchos governorship reveals 
the strain of an attempt to keep the fun 
going after Ihe story has lost Its inner 
logic, a strain that leads inevitably to a 
return to the manipulative methods of 
romance. But central to his argument 
»■ the assumption that Cervantes was 

SLTO-?# l ? wards » then, not 
Mthpur difficulty, sustaining, a mode 
oi notion in his own view superior to 
romance; and this leaves a number of 
questions begged. Wh&t happens to 
this decisive advance" achieved by 
Cervantes ' through his “sejf-efface- 
mem m the pursuit . of a sense df- 
objectivity m fiction,?? Is the Persiles, 
S3 P' fw? »ritu»n alongside part 
-as -a maverick 

romSSv ' 'S ' ^ ? xt f rnal authority, of 

reconcile the . 
SEESWtf th f exemplary tales, 
vwose (Ximppsitlott-follows no obvioUs 
rrajectary.from romantic to realistic? 

. -5? cas6 f b a t Cervantes’s 
inyemiveness recognizes od . qualita- 


lancda s plagiarism, seen by or 
iiamson as the result of a fitofH 
that blows him off course in| oad *JS 
manipulation of the story U ne P 1 ' 
Avellancda. 

This assumes that alj Cervani« ^ 
interested in is the ^scow^ 
coherent narrative method; but 

his prime preoccuoallons is w . 

tionship between fact and fiewn. . 
in that context the exploitation 
idea of a “false" Don Ow*"* 11 g 
inspired narrative coinplicat ™- 
Williamson forgets at this 
since madness can knownolopff 
than its own, the hero s insanity 
ultimate enabling device. PJg- 

wam “some authoritative 
for the reader that the ktught s 
sion on the issue of knight errggj 
been momentarily c l a 7^,?ss Dc- 
denounces his Doppetgangtr ® . 
tlonal, but Cervantes admrejJj^j 
compulsions and his hero s ^ 
protects him from in ifte 

author's friend assures him-^, ^ 
prologue, “nobadyMlltare^^, 

ole' to examine whether p 

your authoritiesor not, having^ 

, to gain by it’’-. 

Me!veer»$ McKendr jc^^ 

Melveena McKeridrlck fs ® ■' 

Girtott College \ Cambridge 
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Golden 
oldies 


5^ (he Reformation and Social 
Gunge, and other essays 
biHufth Trevor-Roper 

SrekerA Warburg. £15.00 

[SBN 0430425106 

•nirre is. of course, no truth to the 
nimour that the history publishers 
have run out of things to print . History 
h* growth industry; there is more of it 
Mnrday. No, the republicatton of the 
ivuiks of the great, the near great, and 
lie would-be great is like a rock and 
rail revival, an opportunity for one 
deaeration to relive its youth and for 
Mother lo discover what the fuss was 
about. In the space of a very few years 
wc have had the "best of" Hexter, 
Hill, and Stone as well as Elton I 
volume III. As Quentin Skinner once 
dead-panned: "when historians grow 
older they write less and publish 
more". 

For those who know its author only 
asLordDacrc of Glanton, the reprint- 
ing of Religion, the Reformation and 
Social Change is a true golden oldie. 
No cheap-shot demolitions here; no 
regurgitated prejudices or recycled 
reviews: no occasional pieces worked 
upon the train to London. These ore 
all, with the regrettable exception of 
The Gentry’’, the best essays of the 


best essayist of the cssav generation. 
They are worth reviving For the stimu- 
lating effect they once had upon Euro- 


pean history, expanding the dimen- 
sions of the study of subjects like 
ideologies, witchcraft, and rcvolution- 
aiy crises. They are nlsn worth reviving 
far what they reveal about the intellec- 
tual vitality and selficonfidencc of ihc 
1960s. But most of all, they arc worth 
reviving as a tribute to the genre itself. 
In the space of forty-odd pnges, the 
broad interpretative essay sets out 10 
Ribape historical periods; demolish 
Mstonographical traditions; nnd truce 
(he impact of ideas across centuries or 
of individuals across nations. In our 
earnest, archival age it is nn intellec- 
tual exercise that has gone the way of 
bur o'clock tea. 

In Religion, the Reformation and 
Soclol Change H. R. Trevor-Roper 
takes as his subject the history of 
«5tem Europe in the sixteenth und 
seventeenth centuries. By all accounts 
rt was an age of ferment, its severe 
demographic fluctuations fuelled eco- 
nomic boom and bust; it was devas- 
ki ^ , ^ 10se wars of religion in which 
^ejects and sovereigns brought the 
ynt of the crusades back home; it was 
oaken by the political upheavals tlmt 
trevor-Roter has aptly labelled the 
uenera Crisis of the Seventeenth 
«ntuiy fo that essay, in the title 
*“&y. H and In "The European Wltch- 
* 1e , struggles With the defini- 
description, and explanation of 
™ana a half centuries of perpetual 
ronnoil, turmoil which he can only 

^S&l ^ep^essive • rc * ressive - 

a J^ r '?°P er has always been 
JE lvel ? am bivalent toward his 
bun the s Mdent of Hiller, 

On party 
lin es 

1^1784^ al,aBemen tl n Par,,ament 

Jedbyclyvejonas " 



king left his mark upon his kingdom. 

'ITius this long-time heretic whose 
sea nda I mjs private life set standards of 
lubricity unmatched until the era of the 
regent Orleans in the early eighteenth 
century, was responsible fur renewing 
the spirituality *»[ the French church hy 
his judicious episcopal appointments. 
Less happily we discover that the 
Cltvcs-Ju licit crisis at the end of his 
reign which brought the country to the 
verge of a war likely to have been 
disastrous for France! owed its origin 
lo Henry's lust for the young bride nl 
the Prince de Conde. . The latter, 
having been chosen by the king as the 
bridegroom so that his wife would 
remain nt court and therefore available 
lo receive Henry's advances, hail the 
temerity to flee with her to Brussels. 

In another respect ton. this volume 
is deceptive, namely in the organiza- 
tion ot the material. The book is 
arranged strictly chronologically with 


the emphasis noon the shorter period 
of Henry's kingship (twenty-one 
years) rather than upon the lengthier 


A provincial couple painted in 1628 by an unknown artist. The portrait Is reproduced in A Visual History of 
Costume: the seventeenth century by Valerie Cumming (Batsford, £9.95). 


period (thirty-six veais) of his appren- 
ticeship. It is difficult to quarrel with 
this decision, though earlier biog- 
raphies have tended to give equal 
weight to the two segments of Henry’s 
life. However, upon first reading tne 
chronological approach seems to he an 
inadequate method to pursue. The 
chapters are sub-dividca into small 
sections, producing a narrative effect 
as each month and year is successively 
reviewed, nn approach that appears to 


but? - and there is no fondness in these 
pieces for the sixteenth or seventeenth 
centuries. It was the worst of times and 
the worst of times. Calvinism, its 
contribution to the history of ideas, 
“was intellectually retrograde and rep- 
ressive, a positive, vindictive enemy of 
enlightenment." It was the age of 
ignorance and the age of ignorance. 
Indeed, it was a nameless age: an age 
disagreeably intruded between Re- 
naissance and Enlightenment, des- 
troying the one and delaying the other. 
The witchcrnzc was ns much a logical 
imperative of this barren, frightened, 
anti-rationalist epoch - which bared its 
soul in its preference, of Calvin to 
Erasmus - as was genocide to Iho- 
twentie tli -century loinliiarinuisms uf 
right and led. 

. Across the channel, the broad out- 
line of intellectual sterility and political 
instability could he studied in greater 
depth, live essays, notably on "The 
Philosophers of the Purilun Revolu- 
tion", “Fust Sermons", and “Scotland 
and the Puritan Revolution’* focus 
upon the British Isles. If England 
could not claim to have produced 
Erasmus, who united “the intellectual 
traditions of scepticism, mysticism, 
critical scholarship, lay reason, [and] 
free will", it did foster that other 


S 


nniliconic paragon, Bacon. Yet 
’.ucon's ideas languished in his native 


iJL 

(ry'lAhi. a, ‘« hiuii- 

or orf.i? 6 “'ideology and principle. 
Miui2ftS5! n *' su i d 'Merest? A 
45SiSBF» 9 f feirty clear align- 
^r [£^ lUon VOr an anarchy of 
and beliefs de- 
These are t|ie 
v Slio2L B ? r ^ restoration and re- 
c°rijribSfc ^Sland to which the 

more tbiwtla 0 ? ,s v °* ume return 
«£_, na .9;a decade 1 



land. They were preserved by fo- 
reigners like Samuel Hart lib and Com- 
cnuis and then reimported to provide 
the fragmentary, insubstantial ideolo- 
gy of the country party that underlay 
the English Revolution. Perversely, 
though no more so than his adversary 
Christopher Hill, Trevor-Roper has 
always emphasized the backward- 
looking elements of the leaders of the 
parliamentary cause. His famous essay 
^Oliver' Cromwell and his Parlia- 
ments" presents the paradox of Crom- 
well the defender of parliamentary 

which shaped a pattern of the period. 

The questions may be traditional, 
but all six essays bring fresh material 
and new approaches, ft not in all cases 
lucidity, to the subject. The House of 
Lords, the forgotten backwater of 
parliamentary studies, is brought, 
where it belongs, into the mainstream 
of politics. Famous legal cases such as 
the dispute between the House of 
Commons and the electors of Ayles- 
bury (Ashby v White) once viewed by 
Victorian historians only as landmarxs 
on the road to a perfect constitution 
are placed, from a more informed 
knowledge of the terrain, more 
appropriately in a political context. • 
in general the contributors reassert 
the commitment to and strenatlrpt 

K in the Commons and Lores. 

lions op disputed elections, Pro- 
fessor Speck shows in an essay which 
should debunk a few myths, were 
political not judicial S 

dominant party using all .the tacnrai 

■ advantages of. its majonty t0 ** c 
more seats for its supporters. In the 
Lords from 

ford, for all his skilful efforts at 
management,: failed to control a 


privilege and Cromwell the hammer of 
parliamentary sessions. His identifica- 
tion of the Lord Protector as the 
progenitor of the Tories, rather than of 
the Whigs and radicals, currently has 
unexpected resonance. 

For all of their discontents, both 
about the period and about ils stu- 
dents, these essays maintain their 
charm. Trevor-Roper likes big ques- 
tions and plausible answers. In the 
division of outlook encapsulated in the 
rubric “a fertile error is better than a 
sterile truth" he is on the side of 
procreation. His method is synthetic, 
collating secondary works and printed 
sources rather than scouring archives. 

Ho-JMuadepl--w>th-inanuwrjpt»*J3ut- 
llic range of knowledge r Europe 
north mid south, England mid Scot- 
land - is nwc-inspiring and only Geof- 
frey Parker, in a younger generation, is 
remotely comparable. 

In the end, lie relies upon style to 
beguile his readers. The arguments arc 
enforced hy all of the arts or the muster 
rhetorician: the arresting phrase 

(“npocalyptic vaticination"; “llieorc- 
lical lampndocliery"): the rhetorical 
question; the hammering repetition of 
the points that have been won. Confi- 
dent assertions sweep away nil uncer- 
tainties. Alternative arguments are 
mercilessly exposed and men withered 
with scorn: “How simple history would 
be if we could accept these convenient 
rules of thumb.” Cumulative summar- 
ies lead to inexorable conclusions. 
And always there is that prose, that 
effortlessly superior Ciceronian style. 
If that other great purveyor of historic- 
al style < J. H: Hexter writes with 
rol!ed-up sleeves, H. R. Trevor-ROper 
writes in a di nner jacket. , 

Mark Kishlangky 

Mark Kishiansky is associate professor 
of history at the University of Chicago. 


majority when issues divided the upper 
house along clear party lines. But the 
many individuals we encounter 
evidently acting from as well as assert- 
ing a political independence raise some 
uncomforable questions and doubts. 

Backbench MPs in 1707, even Whig 
MPs, did rebel against the blatantly 
partisan settlements of disputed elec- 
tions and attempt to reform the proce- 
dure. Some of Oxford's Supporters 
changed allegiance for personal or 
factional reasons rather than irom 
considerations of party. Most impor- 
tant. it is clear that there was still 
discomfort river the acceptance of 
party, especially whCrt the interest of 
party decreed It, as Speaker Onslow 
Mid of election trials, "■ piece of virtue 
and honour to do injustice in these 
cases". The language of values in ale 
seventeenth-century England was slow 
to accept the implications .of party, 
whatever had become political prac- 
tice. Historians of ideas have con- 
tinued ltd, Identify Ihe vitality of 
,k eoiirt" and -‘country* at the vejiy time 
when political historians see such divi- 
sions transcended by party. • • - 

It is a recognition of this problem 
, 1 1 J 'wl * '.\ ,v ?• ’ '■*'• 
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In the 
pursuit of 
pleasure 

Henry IV 
by David Butsseret 
Allen & Unwin £18.5(1 
ISBN 00494413128 


lack trenchancy. Yet the reality is 
rather different. As the book develops 
so docs the character of the king, and 

onlc 
mot 
innt 

when the pieces are all in place, and 
it dot 


-fcftariw f t w tr uwin p wstiptf wiccewowr 
Louis XIV and Napoleon, Henry IV 
has left behind a legend with which 
historians have to grapple. They hnve 
also to cope with a vcritahle ‘'informa- 
tion explosion" which provides a 
daunting range of records for the 
reign. David Buisserct, ail old hand in 
the field whose publications Include a 
study or Henry's great minister, the 
Due de Sully, lias trawled extensively 
through published and unpublished 
sources in produce this latest biogra- 
phy of a much biugrnphied king. 

The book is written with lucidity and 
the quality of the writing is well served 
by the publisher's eEcgnnt production. 
It is a deceptive book on several levels. 
The author himself warns us in adv- 
ance that t|ie reign does not fit easily 
into existing stereotypes. There was 
indeed a paradox at its heart, for 
Henry of Navarre was both vacillating 
and tough, cruel and kind, a disting- 
uished soldier anxious to pacify his 
country, a king dedicated to his office 
yet in the pursuit of pleasure careless 
even of the national interest. Buisseret 
knits some of these ^temperamental 
paradoxes into the fabric of the reign, 
enabling us to appreciate just how 
powerfully, for better or for worse, the 

which inspires what is easily the most 
lucid, wide-ranging and sensitive of the 
contributions - David Hayton's study 


our understanding of the problems 
facing him likewise grows. This mosaic 
approach offers sharp illumination 
when the pieces are all in place, and 
though it does raise doubts from time 
to time in the reader's mind, there is an 
irresistible logic in adopting a chrono- 
logical plan to reconstruct a life and a 
reign. 

This developmental approach also 
has its place in the longer perspective 
of ancicn regime France. Buisseret 
vividly demonstrates the insecurity of 
Frencn kingship at this time and the 
consequent need tn strengthen the 
power of central government. Large 
sums were therefore spent on impro- 
ving the country's communications, 
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play the role of "proto-intendants” in 
the provinces. Though necessity dic- 
tated such policies Henry IV was also 
prepared to invest in u certain nmoimt 
of ideological propaganda on behalf of 
his kingship. Architects, writers, en- 
gravers, medal lists und painters were 
encouraged to glorify the ruler in ways 
which his grandson would emulate and 
surpass. A finar paradox may be 
observed in Ihe contrast between the 
awesome legend of Henry the Great 
which his servants worked lo create 
and Ihc reality of a king who preferred 
to dress in tattered old clothes, and 
Nyhosc lack of personal hygiene was 
famous even in that unhygienic age. 

Dr Buisscret's account is generally 
well-informed, and illuminated here 
and there with perceptive comments 
which bring home to the reader the 
realities of the situation: he compares 
the cirumsiances surrounding the 
king's assassination with those accom- 
panying the murder of President Ken- 
nedy in 1963. 

J. H. Shennan 

J. H. Shennah is professor of European 
history at the University of L 


Lancaster. 



plexities of the post revolutionary 
political world and its taxonomy. He 


analyses terms - such as “patriot" or 
“country” as expressions of commonly 
held values as well as party labels; he 


embraces the maverick as well as the 
man of consistency; he incorporates 
interest as well as principle. Most of all 
he is sensitive to change not only in 
circumstances, but change which alters 
the meanings of words eyen though the 
words themselves, remaining con- 
stant, may mask the shift of meaning. 
Like the other contributors. Haytpn 
argues for (he importance of parly: 
count ly sentiment, he concludes, be- 
came largely absorbed Into Toryism. 
Bht he shows too that ideas (and 
ideals) never become the. exclusive 
property of party, and that the'searph 
tor- consistency may be misguided: 
"how far should one expect consisten- 
cy of belief orronduct over any length 
of time in men whose circumstances^ 


connexions and attitudes might well 
undergo drastic change?" 

The history of parties and parlia- 
ments in later seventeenth and early 
eight eenth-century England' needs to 
be studied in these broader contexts of 
the altitudes, values and behaviour of 
the wider political world. We learn 
from this volume too little of Ihc aims, 
wishes or tactics of the very different 
monarchs; loo little of the politics or 
policies of the courts, often divided, 
within them selves; too little of the 
local and personal circumstances 
which influenced the behaviour of men 
in parliament. Scholars will garner 
important material and references 
from this book. But a fuller Introduc- 
tion (an opportunity was missed here). • 
in general a less self-contained 
approach in the essays might have 
offered that wider perspective which 
we still await. 


Kevin Sharpe • 

Kevin Sharpe irlecfurerln history at the ■ 
University of Southampton. 
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BOOKS 

A new 
lease 
of life 


Human Procreation: c Ihlcal aspects 
or the new techniques 
A Report of a Working Parly of the 
Council for Science and Society 
Oxford University Press, £3.95 
ISBN 0198576080 

The Reproduction Revolution: 

new ways of making babies 

by Peter Singer Bnd Deane Wells 

Oxford University Press. 

£l2.95and£2.95 

ISBN 0 19 2 1 7736 2 and 2861*44 5 


While the Wamock committee met to 
ponder the ethical and legal issues 
raised by the new reproductive tech- 
nology. a working party of the (inde- 

g cnilcnt) Council for Science and 
ncie i y (CSS) was quietly deliberating 
the same questions. Human Procrea- 
tion is the resulting report. The Repro- 
duction Revolution is an excellent study 
by Peter Singer, un Australian philo- 
sopher of brondlv utilitarian persua- 
sion, and Deane Wells, a member of 
the Australian parliament. 

Either book could be recommended 
to those interested in becoming ac- 
quainted with in ' vitro ' fertilization, 
artificial insemination by donor 
(AID), "womb leusing", and so on. 
and the ethical implications of using 
these techniques. Both provide clear 
explanations of the biology necessary 
to understand the procedures in- 
volved; both identify the main feutures 
of the techniques that are ethically 
problematic; and both set out clearly 
the main moral and legislative options. 

77 i.it juj'J, SiWvi ddiT IVcHff’s hn.jJr i* 

the better read. Human Procreation is, 
for the most pan, dry und Judicious 
and largely confines its attention to 
currently available techniques. The 
Reproduction Revolution is more 
adventurous, considering also such 
futuiistlo possibilities as cloning and 
the rearing of babies entirely outside 
the womb. It « also enlivened by 
periodic excursions' into reportage, 
The book opens, moreover, with 
an engaging account of a twenty-first 
century dinner party, in which the 
guests are procreating by r variety of 
esoteric methods.' 

Advance press coverage of the con- 
tents of the War nock report makes it 
possible to draw comparisons with the 
conclusions arrived at by Singer and 
Wells and by the CSS working parly. 
AH propose, the establishment of a 
standing , body to monitor develop- 
ments fit 1 the Field and make periodic 
recommendations. All agree that 
Vvhen AID ■ is, carried out with a 
husband's approval, the offspring 
should be recognized as the legilimate 
child of husband and wife. Trie "CSS 
working party recommends that the 
donor's identity ' be kept a secret, 
largely on the grounds that without 
such anonymity it would be hard to 
find sufficient donors. The Warnbck 
committee apparently concurs. Singer 
and Wells,- however, cite a survey 
Suggesting that 61 per cent p£ potential 


and not better For the parents cither, if 
ir satisfies a deep-seated desire for a 
child that would otherwise have been 
frustrated. 

A second point concerns the vexed 
question of research on human 
embryos and the stage of development 
beyond which it should be forbidden. 
According to the CSS working party, 
the question “When does life begin?" 
is unhelpful in this context, since even 
a sperm and ovum are alive. But hardly 
anyone thinks that mere biological life 
is what is at issue here.' what is meant is 
“when does human life begin?” Most 

. _ _i i.. i ■_ 


people already accent brain death ns 
the end of human life, even thuugh a 
(biologically) living organism of the 


species Homo sapiens remains. Singer 
and Wells suggest (as have others) that 
we “use the same criterion at the other 
end of existence” . taking the “onset of 
brain Function”, perhaps around the 
end of the sixth week, to mark the 
beginning of a human life. • 

The CSS working party similarly 
recommends a limit on embryo 
research based on the development of 
the nervous system, but on the rather 
different grounds that before this 
"there is no possibility of any sense of 
pain". If that were the key considera- 
tion, however, it would in principle be 
morally permissible to carry out re- 
search on n human embryo for an 
indefinite period, provided only (hat it 
were suitably anaesthetized. 

In any case, the "brain life" crite- 
rion, while it requires far more phil- 

Reducing 

vibration 

Mechanical Vibrations for Engineers 
by Mlchcl Lalonne, Patrick Berlhler 
and Johan Dcr Hagoplan 
Wiley. £7.95 
1SBN0471 901970 

Mechanical vibrations are either useful 
or unwanted. On the one hand, vibra- 
tore are a useful aid to the physiother- 
apist. und concrete wilt /low mure 

readily when poured into shuttering If 
it is suitably vibrated. On the other 
hand, far more effort and money Is 
spent on the removal of unwanted 
vibration. 

Vibration of transportation vehicles 
will cause discomfort to passengers 
and crew alike anti malfunctioning of 
equipment, .unless the amplitude is 
kept within reasonable limits. It will 
also interfere with the performance of 
machines. Vibration also produces 
fluctuating stresses. If these become 
too large, breakage can occur. Even 
small fluctuating stresses can cause 
failure, if they are allowed to continue 
for a sufficient length of time, giving 
rise to fatigue, ft such expensive 
failures are to be avoided, engineers 
must possess a goad understanding of 
vibration phenomena and be able to 
predict likely problems at the design 
stage. They must also be able to take 
measurements to check the perform- 
ance bf a machine or structure and to 
eliminate any vibration problems. 

Vibration levels are predicted using 
mathematical models. , As in many 
instances it is possible to specify the 
motion of the structure by means of a 
relatively few components of displace- 
ment (degrees o! freedom), the first 
three chapters of Ibis book deal with 

Reaction 
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adoption in this respect. 

On several I points thfe argument of. 
The Reproductive Revolution sedms 
mt>r$ epgcift - than that of Human 
PrQtremian. The CCS working' party, 
argues (hat. a child born by AID or of a 
surrogate njpiher is likely to: suffer 
‘‘.very real', personal -add social' prob- 
lems 1 ’ arid that; consequently "it may 
often ; .... btj, better" for the would-be 
parents |o remain • childless than 1 to 
bring such - a child into being. The 
illogicality of this line of thought is well 
brought out by Singer and- Wells. 
Children bom by AID or of a surfq- 
gale mother would not otherwise hive 
existed at alt. The problems they (ace 
(n virtue of thejr unorthodox origins 
will not often, if ever, be so horrific 
that they would rather not have been 
bom. So’it would hardly have been 
belter for them if thefr ■'parents” had 
never resorted to AID or surrogacy 


sophical underpinning than Singer and 
Wells provide, has a rational appeal 
which other suggested criteria seem 
totally to lack. The Wamock commit- 
tee, for example, following the British 
Medical Association, seems set pro- 
visionally to recommend 14 days as the 
limit, thiu being the Intest an embryo 
could implant. But of what moral 
rcvelance is that, when there is no 
intention actually to introduce it into 
the uterus? 

The greatest division of opinion, 
however, concerns the use of surrogate 
mothers. The CSS working party takes 
a generally dim view of the practice, 
but would not, unlike a majority of the 
Warnock committee, wish to restrict it 
by legislation. Singer and Wells, in 
contrast, while sharing the general 
dislike of surrogacy for profit. Teel (as 
did a minority of the Wamock commit- 
tee) that there is a place for the 
practice on a non-profit basis and 
under government supervision. 

In the wake of the Wamock report, 
there is sure to be much stimulating 
debate on all these issues; in thnt 
debate it is to be hoped thnt the 
arguments advanced in Human 
Procreation and, more especially. The 
Reproduction Revolution will be given 
a fair hearing. 

Michael Lockwood 

Michael Lockwood is staff tutor in 
philosophy in the department for exter- 
nal studies at the University of Oxford . 


the response of systems having one, 
(wo ana several degrees of freedom. 
And as it is necessary when consider- 
ing the vibration of individual compo- 
nents to consider them us continuous 


systems having an infinite number of 
degrees of freedom . chapter four deals 
with the vibration of beams and plates. 


The prediction of the detailed re- 
sponse of complete structures poses 
mathematical difficulties. Such diffi- 
culties have been overcome in recent 
years by the development of the finite 
clement method, now used widely in 
many fields of engineering to represent 
the structure by an assemblage of 
elements of simple shape. The prop- 
erties of eueli element are determined 
prior to assembly, thus allowing the 
motion of the complete structure to be 
determined. An introduction to- the 
method is presented in chapter five. 
Chapter six on the experimental 


aspects of vibration analysis, describes 
various methods of providing dynamic 
toads and different types of transduc- 


er, and also briefly outlines how to 
carry out Ihc relevant measurements. 

As ninny of the mathematical tech- 
niques described, especially the finite 
element method, lead to computations 
which arc not feasible by hand, chapter 
seven briefly describes 12 computer 
programs written in Basic. The prog- 
rams are in conversational mode and 


the results are output in graphical form 
where possible. The greatest strength 
of this easily accessible and modem 
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Muscle 

power 

Muscles, Reflexes, and Loramotion 
by Thomas A. McMahon 
Princeton University Press. 

£45.80 and £10.70 

ISBN fi 691 083223 and 02376 X 

Thomas McMahon, professor of ap- 
plied mechanics at Hiirvurd. is an 
engineer who has devoted much of his 
research effort to biological topics, 
especially to running and to the rela- 
tionships between file sizes and the 
shapes of organisms. He has a remark- 
able facility tor devising simple mathe- 
matical models und enlightening ex- 
periments. His new book is the first It* 
attempt a comprehensive, innthcma- 
tics-bascd account of muscle; how 
muscle works, how the nervous system 
controls muscle activity, and how mus- 
cles arc used in running. 

Those readers templed to skip Ihc 
mathematical passages, however, 
would miss the main point of the hook. 
Mathematics is the most concise and 
the most precise form of logical argu- 
ment; and the mathematics in this 
book is very simple, every step in each 
argument being clearly outlined. If you 
know a little elementary mathematics 
and are prepnred to read slowly, there 
is little danger of getting lost. Problems 
are provided at the end of every 
chapter to consolidate and extend 
what the author is trying to teach. 
Some have solutions set out in full; 
others renders must solve for them- 
selves (with answers at the end of the 
book). 

Chapter one introduces the fun- 
damental principles underlying muscle 
mechanics, including A. V. Hill's 
famous equation relating force to rale 
of muscle shortening. A solved prob- 
lem at the end of tne chapter uses a 
simple model incorporating a spring 
and h dashpot (a device for dumping 
out vibrations) to explain how a series 
of closely-spaced stimuli make tension 


build upmamuscle^h^^J 
chapters are eoncernd with iR" 
lure and energetics of 

rate luat^einaticafsechon ofthefeoL 
A short section on coordinated, 
scribes the sense organs and rtBew 
involved m t ic control of posture £ 
movement. dwughhcrehSS 
that the principle of negative fcedJ 
is explained so briefly, n 

Coverage in the rest of the bool 
which deals with the mechanics li 
walking and running, is reason^ 
comprehensive. McMahon's own coo 
tnbu Holts are included; his theorvof 
ballistic walking, which shows bo»L 
may be swung forwards without nuv 
do action; his theory of elastic similar- 
ity, which tries to exolain whybufo. 
loos have relatively thicker legs tha 
gazelles; and the amazing elastically, 
tuned running track, designed by him 
which enables athletes to ntn 2 per 
cent faster than on convention] 
tracks. 

McMahon has a strong feeling lot 
the history, of his subject, making oi 
aware throughout of the dates of the 
most important developments of tbe 
present century and of the names of 
the people involved. He also reminds 
us about how Jan Swammerdam's 
experiment of three hundred years an 
demonstrated that the volume of a 
muscle does not change during con- 
traction; and about E. J. Many's 
experiment on running of one hundred 
years ago, using shoes with pneumatic 
nttlhs in their soles connected to i 

f iortnblc kymograph (an instrument 
or recording movement, much used 
by later physiologists). 

This book has much to offer all those 
concerned with muscle physiology w 
biomechanics, whether as research 
worker, teacher or advanced student 
It is a new kind of book about musdt 
nml it deserves to be widely rend. 

R. McNeill Alexander 

R. McNeill Alexander is profrsw t f 
zoology nr the University of Leeds. 




introduction to vlbVqtTori theory in- 
deed lies in this fiti'&l 'chapter of 
computer prograrris, as these should 
enable students! tb perform numerical 
experiments arid grim valuable experi- 
«ence. 1 ‘ ! 1 *' ‘ ' l! ' " . 
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Maurice petyt . 7 , .V J ! - 
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Maurice Petyt is .senior lecturer itf the 
Institute of Sound and y/brqtiotr Re- 
search at the University of Southampton. 

formed sjraaothly 'and directly Into the 
products,, or docs the reaction occur in 
several steps with intermediate mole- 
cules being; foriped at intervals along 
the reaction path?” Sometimes the 
prince .of an intermediate Is obvious 
- for example, the reaction mixture 
may assume a colour; that is neither 
that of the reactants nor that of the 
products. Oftoh, however, the in- 
termediates are of sudh fleeting exist- 
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A bolRS spider using Us “fishing line” to capture prey. As the mjjj 
approaches) the spider whirls the line like a boias (a). With ‘ uc “< , 
liilptH conies into contact with the sticky droplet on the enj 
becomes trapped (b). From Spiders of the World by Rod and 
Prcston-Mafnam, published by Blandford Press at 
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principles of physical Organic chemis- 
try - probably too brief for those who 
are not familiar with them and un- 
necessary for those who arc. There- 
after the book settles Into ri standard 
format, in which five chapters are 
devoted to five main classes of reactive 
molecules - radicals, diradicals, car- 
benes and nitrones, strained rings 
including arynes, and antiaromaties. 
The nature of each species, their 
'ntBnner of formation, ways of detcct- 
Ing. them and of invcsligsting their 
ttruclutes, end their modes of reaction, 
are catefully discussed. Each chapter is 
folly referenced arid there are many 
■Valurijjfe tables of physical data. The 
coverage is comprehensive and up to 
dqtp: and the style is lucid. The index, 
; however. Is inadequate: ■ 

.! : f acb chapter, apart from the' first, is 
, acajjnpantbd by a set of problems 
i; mtended to illust^at* and bktcnd lhc 
^x^ua] matter. There arc mostly of the 
itypcj , Cpmpogfid. A is- converted to 
'Compound -B.-. suggest a reaction 
' r although 

jOrpnic chemists tenU to approach 
- . !*uCh problems With a J ‘ relish iourid 
: f?. P nl y in aficionados of The 


Times crossword, more ihMfWJ 
voicing problems would n»v 
matched the high calibre of U* «*• 
the book. — 

Richard A. Y. 

Richard Jones is the 

school of chemical sciences 
University of East A ngm- _ — 
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BOOKS 

Real or 
imagined? 

Sructlng Quarks: a sociological 

Uslory of particle physics 

bj Andrew Pickering 

Edinburgh University Press, £20.01) 

ISB N 085224 458 4 

Andrew Pickering has been amazingly 
industrious in preparing this survey of 
■he development, from 1945 to the 
msent day, of the investigation of the 
trocture of matter by means of high- 
energy physics. He has Interviewed 
mosiofthe great men and some of the 
oiensivc reserve team; and he has 
Kid many of the review articles and 
some of the original papers. The result 
is a very detailed description of a 
remarkable enterprise. 

Although l could question some 
mailers of specific interpretation and 
attribution, in the main I think that 
Pickering gives an accurate account. 
My only major disagreement with the 
vay he tells his tale is his claim that the 
discovery of the Itpsi particles in 1974 
represented a watershed, a “Novem- 
ber revolution” as he would have it. 
Certainly the finding of these heavy 
but long-lived particles caused great 
excitement and their interpretation as 
states of “hidden charm” . subsequent- 


Splitting 
the atom 

Cockcroft and the Atom 
byGuyHirtcupandT.E. Alllbone 
Adam Hilger, £18.95. 

ISBN 085274 759 4 

'Supporting Cockcroft's appnintniL-nl 
to the directorship of the new Atomic 
.Energy Research Establishment at 
Harwell in 1945, his fellow physicist 
James Chadwick described his rather 
peculiar qualities Tor the job: 

His knowledge is wide but it is not 
at all profound; his views are of 
rather a dull everyday hue. On the 
other hand his temper is so equable 
and his patience and persistence so 
inexhaustible that we enn put in 
lively and relatively irresponsible 
men who have the real feeling for 
ceseacch without fear of upsetting 
the balance. 

Douglas Cockcroft, who lived 
'897 to 1967, was a man of few 
f* 1 * an( * e yen fewer ideas, but one of 
jmnense drive and all-round ubilily. 

’J. Probably best known as the 
swntjjt who, with Ernest Walton, 
qint the atom in 1932, but in truth he 
probably the only person ever to 
a Nobel prize in physics for 
^ustration. He did not himself 
iTs . deling for research referred 
S. Chadwick, and he did precious 
1{ ' ^ ven lfie atom-splitting 
W^rntia was bulk mainly by Wulton, 
ih/ e ^ 5niC i° l he theoretical ideas of 
me young Russian physicist George 
with Cockcroft acting as 
m fc n a, J d director. And yet it 
gl well not have been done without 
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ly elaborated in a calculational scheme 
called charmonium, was an important 
advance. 1 see it, however, as just one 
further step in the development of 
what Pickering calls the “new physics", 
the insight that matter is composed of 
quarks and gluons whose interactions 
are described by gauge field theories. 

If there is a critical point in this 
story, surely it came earlier, in the hard 
scattering experiments at Stanford in 
the late 1960s which first indicated the 
existence of point-like constituents 
within the hitherto "elementary" pro- 
ton. From then on it seemed clear to 
many of us that some form of quark 
model was going to be necessary but, 
as wc shall see, the acknowledgement 
of so definite a signal from nature 
would be uncongenial to Pickering. 

1 also think that Pickering has mis- 
sed one or two points relevant to what 
is intended, in the words of his subtitle, 
to be a "sociological history" of high- 
energy physics. I would have made 
more of the effects of financial con- 
straints, which have persistently con- 
centrated the minds and threatened 
the progress of those working in what 
is inevitably a costly subject. It would 
also have been interesting to have had 
some discussion of the effect on ex- 
perimenters of the necessity to work in 
large teams, each presided over by one 
of the “barons" of the high-energy 
physics world. Big science calls for tne 
talents of the entrepreneur as well ns 
those of the savant. 

Nevertheless, it was a nostalgic 
pleasure for one who has lived through 
most of what is described to read this 
detailed account of developments. 
How widespread that pleasure will be 
among his renders I am not so sure. 
Although Pickering takes trouble to 
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explain the main ideas in n form 
accessible to the layman, the latter is 
surely liable to be weighed down by the 
sheer bulk of the detail presented. Was 
all this really necessary? Pickering 
would no doubt say it was because he 
wants to tell it like it was. Not for him 
the over-simplified story (“the scien- 
tist’s account ' is what he un flatteringly 
calls it) that retrospectively secs ex- 
periment as the arbiter inevitably dic- 
tating what theory is to be. Rather 
there is a continual interplay between 
theory (prompting and interpreting 
experiment) and experiment (con- 
fronting or provoking theoretical en- 
deavour). Judgment is involved in 
deciding when an adverse or unex- 
pected result is to be taken seriously as 
an important new discovery or dismis- 
sed as an unexplained discrepancy. 
Not every experiment is possible, nor 
is every passible experiment capable of 
yielding a useful mterpretation. The 
physicist has to do what he can; 
"opportunism in context" is the motto. 

Inat there is this interaction be- 
tween theory and experiment - "sym- 
biosis” is Pickering's word, “dialogue” 
would be mine - is incontrovertible. 
Science, as opposed to natural history, 
has to look at nature from a particular 
( if corrigible ) point of view and to seek 
special, often contrived, situations 
which are amenable to critical inter- 
pretation. A crucial step in the de- 
velopment of the new physics was the 
recognition that hard scattering ex- 
periments (those with large transfers 
of momentum) con&titutcda regime in 
which the theory of quarks, ana even- 
tually auantum chromodynamics (its 
detailed theoretical articulation), 
could make fairly specific statements. 
This role of selection and theoretical 


expectation raises the question of Ihc 
extent to which our view of the 
physical world is a construct resulting 
from the judgments we make in the 
course of its investigation, and the 
extent to which it is u response tt> what 
is actually there. 

Here, of course, wc come to the nub 


Cockroft in 1947. 

joined. Just before the war he was 
appointed to the Jacksonian profes- 
sorship of natural philosophy. 

His main work in Cambridge, 
however, was in neither research nor 
teaching, but in organizing the con- 
struction and reconstruction, equip- 
ment and re-equipment, of buildings 
and laboratories:- the Cavendish 
laboratory Itself, the Mond laboratory 
for low-tcmpc(ature research, and hi 
John’s College. In more peaceful times 
he might well have continued in this 
wav until retirement, for it was n life he 
With the co min a 


his country. KSS5W3 

tant director of research tn tne Mims raven Cocke 

try of ^PJ^d played jowahj g jj means in effwt 

related fields but also tn the liaison d wllh e 

between scientists *jjd *he nuh^y. ^J & | U .f 0fw f, r d sli 
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Inventions for mtutary use. reading or more cc 

In 19+1 he moved to C^nadato otlx TOuld hav 
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of Pickering's argument. It is present 
in the title: ‘ L Constructing" Quarks. 
Pickering believes that "the world of 
HEP jhigh-energy physics] was social- 
ly produced". Wc are to expect no 
more of science than “the production 
of a world congenial to social under- 
standing and future practice”. So 
strongly does Pickering hold these 
beliefs about cultural specificity in 
science that he is prepared to say that 
"the preponderance of mathematics in 
particle physicists' accounts of reality 
is no more hard to explain than the 
fondness of ethnic groups for their 
native language”. 

1 believe that this is a gross exaggera- 
tion. Of course, cultural effects per- 
turb and distort the development of 
physics but it seems to me that it is 
controlled by the nature of the actual 
reality with which it is interacting. 
Quarks and gluons represent a real 
advance in our understanding of the 
structure of matter. Two considera- 
tions influence me. First, the dust docs 
settle. Pickering makes great ploy of 
Ihc fact that neutrino experiments in 
the 1960s -failed to see the so-called 
neutral current, whereas those of the 
1970s proclaimed its discovery, and the 
essential difference between them lay 
in a judgment about how to handle the 
background of eventsinduced by neut- 
rons. It isn good point; experimental- 
ists find it hard to see what they don't 
expect lp be there. But surely no one 


sponded to the pleas of his colleagues 
by agreeing to do this. During the next 
decade he built up Harwell from a 
green field site with no staff to a 
research establishment of over 5 ,000. 
By the time lie retired to become the 
first Master of the new Churchill 
College Cambridge (yet another build- 
ing job) in 1959. Harwell itself had 
spawned two other major ntomic 
energy sites, nt Winfrith und Culhnm. 

How well Cockcroft fared at Har- 
well is a moot point. Many younger 
-seicnti»<«-thrived-utirferh( j e njy go«ny 
hui enihusiHMic and informed direc- 
tion. mul he was able to attract n far 
higher calibre of scientist than would 
normally have considered government 
service. His diplomatic qualities were 
also Invaluable in negotiations with the 
United States. But his equability, 
often reflected in a response of silence 
punctuated only by the occasional - 
and usually misleading - "yes", was 
not in fact well-matched to the strong 
and disciplined control needed to keep 
the project within a reasonable budget 
and the staff focused on the matter in 
hand. Experience showed that his style 
of direction was appropriate only to an 
expanding organization, being m this 
respect well matched to his passion for 
arcnitecture and building works. 

For the biographer, Cockcroft pre- 
sents an intending problem. For 
although his achievements were many 
they .were not the stuff of which great 
stories are made. His outward charac- 
ter was a bland one; he engaged in no 
great struggle, and he had na great 
fife’s work; for one so talentea and 
successful he was. sp to speak, ex- 
traordinarily ordinary. This said, 
however, tne developments in which 
he participated were, quite literally, 
earth-shaking, and it therefore seems a 
great pity that Hartcup and Alllbone 
Sioulcf have written what is in effect a 
"fife” without the “times". Although 
their account is very interesting in 
places, and does give a good Impress- 
ion of Cockcroft’s character; overall it 
is as bland as he was. And this is not 
surprising, for it is written almost 
entirely from his papers, and from 
recollections of his colleagues. No use 
is made of the wider historical litera- 
ture. CHveh Cockcroft’s peculiar role 
this means in effect thfat all the Interest- 
ing bits are left out. 

The book is also, unfortunately, 
peppered with errors. Some are 
straight- foiW&rd slips but the majority 
derive from the same weakness as 
characterizes the work overall. Use is 
made, typically, of a sihgle recollection 
or version of event* rthich wider 
reading or more comprehensive inter- 
viewing would have readily shown to 
be fallacious. 


today can think that the neutral cur- 
rent is an artefact of background 
calculations. The weight of experi- 
mental evidence accumulated is now 
overwhelming. 

Second, certain theories show a 
fruitfulness, an openness to further 
exploitation and discovery, which 
strongly suggests that they are describ- 
ing aspects of reality of which wc arc 
gaining a deeper grasp. The very story 
that Pickering has to tell of quarks and 
gluons has just this character. 

A final bone of contention. Picker- 
ing contrasts the "old physics” of the 
1960s, concerned with soft scatterings 
nnd using Regge theory as its theore- 
tical tool , with the “new physics" of the 
1970s and 1980s, concerned with hard 
scatterings interpreted using the 
theory oT quantum chromodynnmics. 
He sees them as an example of what 
Thomas Kuhn called "incommensur- 
ability", disjoint descriptions of diffe- 
rent worlds. Of course, they have 
different foci of interest, because their 
tactics led them to concentrate on 
different phenomena, but they are 
only disjoint in this tactical sense of 
what to tty to tackle first. One day 
some heroic group of theorists will set 
to work to unravel the Regge aspects 
of quantum chroniodynamics. It will 
be a difficult task but certainly not n 
meaningless one. 


John Polkinghorne 

John Polkinghorne was until 1979 
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The Constants of Physics 
totted hv YY_ H . McCreii 
ondM. J. Rees 
Royal Society, £22.25 
ISBN 085403 224 X 


All physical theories contain physical 
const nms. these being the parameters 
In' (he theories that have to he deter- 
mined experimentally; fundamental 
theories contnin fundamental con- 
stants. Of course, what is deemed 
fundamental depends on the state of 
development of physics, fit principle, if 
not in practice, we can cnlculnte the 
viscosity of n motor oil or rhe tensile 
strength of a noose. Such constants do 
not therefore .count ns fundamental. 
On the other hand, tbe masses of 
elementary particles and the strengths 
of their attractions and repulsions 
through various apparently fun- 
damental forces have to be taken as 
given by experiment. Are we then, to 
imagine some celestial table of exact 
fundamental numbers that enter into 
the design of the world just as empiric- 
al constants enter into an engineering 
design? The reports of a Royal Society 
meeting collected in this book take up 
a variety of issues connected with this 
question. 

The question is particularly poig- 
nant because we should not be here to 
discuss the matter were it not for some 
precise tuning of (he values of the 
physical constants. For example, the 
existence of long-lived stars, like the 
Sun, around which habitable planets 
can form depends on, among other 
things, the relative weakness ofgravity 
compared with tbe electrostatic force. 
Such considerations give rise to the 
anthropic principle that certain fun- 
damental features of the design of the 
universe are required for the existence 
of intelligent life. In fact, many less 
dramatic quantities of everyday life 
can also be related to the values of the 
fundamental constants. - As William 
Press arid A. P/Lightman put it in their 
article, even the four minute mile has a 
more fundamental significancethan is 
commonly supposed, since a character- 


iished by Longman earlier this year. 


theories attempt. A successful such 
theory would achieve the unification of 


the fundamental forces as aspects of 
geometry initiated by Einstein, 
though from a rather different point of 


John Hendry's book "TheCreadon of 
by Reldel. / ; 


istic Liipe of this magnitude arises natur- 
ally &om the strengths of the gravita- 
tional. and electromagnetic forces, the 
masses of electrons ana protons, and the 
speed of light. 

Could it nevertheless be the case 
that our. present fundamental con- 
stants are derivable froifi some .ulti- 
mate theory which would contain only 
natural constants like pi and the Inte- 
gers? Tni? Is |ndeed'! jvhat . unified 


view. For example, in modem versions 
of Kaluza-Klcin theories, described 
rather too briefly in this published 
version of the meeting, the strengths of 
the various forces are attributed to the 

E iomcuical configuration of higher 
ut unseen dimensions of the world. 
Of coutsc. the four dimensions of 
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fundamental constant which some ver- 
sions of Kaluza-Klcin theories attempt 
to explain. But. us C. H. UewcUyn- 
Smitlt and Juhn Ellis describe, as 
matters stand nt present the unified 
theories actually introduce a host of 
new parameters or unobserved 
elementary panicles. There Is also a 
rather dramatic disagreement with the 
so-called cosmological constant, which 
may be exactly zero and is certainly 
smaller by 120 powers of 10 than the 
number that see ms to emerge nnlurnlly 
hs a theoretical prediction. ; 

A pessimistic note Is struck by S. L. 
Adler and by H. B. Nielson that our 
experiments nt what are essentially 
rather low energies at the Europenn 
Centre for Nuclear Research in Gene- 
va (and elsewhere) ntay not be a 
sufficient guide to a unique theory 
valid at higTi energies. On this view the 
experimentally determined constants 
of nature could only be predicted by 
theories that were untestablc on eco- 
nomic grounds. On the other hand, the 
universe soon after the big bang pro- 
vides arbitrarily high energies, so 
perhaps the test of the ultimate theory 
is that it must predict the universe. 

Contrary to the impression con- 
veyed by its title, this hook is not 
primarily concerned with the deter- 
mination of the best values of physical 
constants, although there are some 
lively articles on this subject. Rather 
its domain is, in a sense, the whole of 
fundamental physics, because this is by 
definition where attempts to under- 
stand the fundamental constants are 
made. There is always a danger with 
such general discussions that they 
become the initiated talking to the 
intitiated. The level of the book is in 
fact rather variable. Much of the 
discussion of unified theories would 
make little sense to a reader without 
some background knowledge of quan- 
tum field theory, but even this is not 
addressed primarily to the experts. 
And at tne other extreme, only 
elementary mathematics is required to 
. follow Brandon Carter's careful' 
account of the timescales of biological 
evolution in the context of the a nut To- 
pic principle. In between, there is a 
glimpse into a fascinating breadth of 
contemporary physics. 

P. J, Raine 

Q. J. Raine h. lecturer In astronomy at 
the. University of Leicester. 
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Lnura Ashley and Nelson Mandela: honorary degrees. 


Honorary 

Degrees 

Lane oiler 

DLilt: Mr Robert Fisk. journalist, Dr 
Dorothy Miirshall. historian of Ifllti 
and I9ih century Britain: Dr Norman 
Nicholson, pnel. critic and writer. 
LLD; Dr Nelson Mandela, imprisoned 
leader of African National Congress. 
London 

DLrtl; Mrs Laura Ashley: Professor Sir 
William Coldstream. Professor Geof- 
frey Ji. Elton and Sir Huw Weldon. 
LLD: Sir Michael Claphnni: Miss 
Esther Simpson. 

DSc: Professor Sir Derek Barton: 
Professor Sir Raymond Firth (econo- 
mics); Dr Denis P. Burkit tmcclicme). 
The InsJlituic of Germanic Studies In 
the University of London has 
announced the election to honorary 
fellowships of Professor \V. H. Brii- 
foid. Emeritus Sehrddcr professor of 


German in the University of Cam- 
bridee and Dr Bernhard StillCrled. 
head of cultural affairs at the Austrian 


Embassy and director of the Austrian 
Institute. London. 
ar.nrr .i.-toti.i 

DSc: Profcsspi Eugen Srlbold. direc- 
tor of the geological Institute at the 


University of Kiel. 

DUtt; Professor Bernhard Zeller, 
director or the Deutsches Literatur- 
Archiv; Mr Arthur Miller. American 
dramatist'. Professor Frank Hahn, pro- 
fctoor of economies In lire University of 
Cambridge: Sir Wnlter Oakcshotl . art 
historian nml vice chnnccllnr of the 
University of Oxford. 1%2/M. 

DCL: Lord Richardson of Duntis- 
bourne. KG. MBE, governor d! the 
Bank of England. 197WD. 

DURHAM 

DCL: Professor Gtanville Llewelyn 
Williams. Rouse Ball professor of 
English law in the University of Cam- 
bridge until 1978, 

DSc: Professor Sir Geoffrey Allen. 
FRS, professor of polymer science in 
the department of chemical engineer- 
ing «i Imperial College. 

DLilt: Sir Kenneth Dover, president of 
Cordis Christl College. Oxford, and 


chancellor of the University of St 
Andrews. - ■ 

The Rev l’n>fe»sur John McManncrs. 
canon of Christ Church and Regius 
professor of ecclesiastical history at 
Oxford University. 

St ANDREWS 

DD: Professor Brian A. Gerrish. pro- 
fessor of historical, theology at the 
University of Chicago. 

MusD: Mr Richara Lewis, opera 
singer. 

DSc: Professor Hnruld Callao, former 
Kennedy professor of natural history ul 
St Andrews. 

LLD: The Rt Hon. Sir Patrick Nnime. 
muster of Si Catherine's College. Ox- 
ford. and chancellor of the UnTvenitv 
of Essex. 

DLilt: Professor Dr Herbert Pilch, 
professor of English .11 the Llniversitv 
of Freiburg: 

Dr Pierre Seghers. French peer, art 
critic and filmmaker. To murk Dt 
Seeders’ award und the oaviion of the 
-K)ui nnni veisiiry of the Lilicr.iiion. Si 
Andrews University is holding nn ex- 
hibition entitled ’‘Pierre Seghers - 
Poetry and Resistance" which covers 
mnny aspects of his work. 

Birkbeck College, in the Univursfly ol 
London. has announced the election to 

iMnnriin- fnll~. ,W r r .•fTm-uitlin P,c 

lessor W. ||. Bnrber. vice master or the 
college from 1979 to 1983, and Dr 
Graham Hills, principal nnd vice chan- 
cellor or the University of Strathclyde. 
The Royal College or Art has confer- 
red senior (clfomMpa on HUS The 
Dukeof Gloucester. GCVO. Mr Philip 
Popham. ARCA. Professor Card 
Wdglu. CPE. RA. lion AUL’A; and 
honorary duel urates of the RCA on Mr 
Glorgctlo Giuajuru; and Sir Ernest 
Gomnnch, CBE. FBA. FSA. 
Honorary fellowships of Chelsea Col- 
lege, London, arc to be conferred on 
inc following: Dr David Ingram, prin- 
cipal of the college until two and now 
'lee chancellor m the University of 
Kent; Dr Arthur Levin, medical direc- 
tor of the Wellington Hospital; Mr 
Stanley Mayne. member of Chelsea 
College council since 1965 and chair- 
man (972 to 1981; Dr Miles Ealherall. 
chairman of Chelsea College council 
nnd former director of establishments 
at Wellcome Research Ltd. 


Appointments 

BATH 

Lectureships: Dr D M. Bird i physics); 
Dr I. G. Griihiim (mot hemal its); Dr U. 
C. Shaw (muihemaiiL-s|. 

UNWIST has annuuncL'J the appoint- 
ment of Professor J. W. Campbell. 
FRS. as honorary professor in the 
department of optometry. 

Dr Ann Oakley has been appointed 
deputy director of the Thomas Coram 
Research Unit at the University of 
London Institute of Education. Dr 
Oakley, author of Se r, Gender and 
Society, more recently Taking it like a 
UVvifni nnd Miscarriage, at present 


Periiiiitul Epfifrniiulnay Unit at the 
Rudriiffe fnfimun. Oxford. 

ESSEX 

Lectureships: Mr II. S. Farmer (enm- 
puier science). Dr T. J. Reynolds 
(computet science); Dr R. W. Eason 
(physics); MrC. G. Lcedmanf electric- 
al engineering science): Dr N. J. 
Newlon (clcctric.il engineering sci- 
ence); Mr K. MeGuinness (electrical 
engineering science - temporary). 
UNIVERSlTV COLLEGE. CARDIFF 
Professor R. J. Irving has been 
appointed director of the School of 
Home Economics: Professor Irving is 
currently professor of home economies 
in the university of Surrey. 
Temporary lectureships: Mr A. M. 
Brown (education): Kits M. Mnrzin 
(home cconomirs). 

Dr Michael Barrett, presently profes- 
sor und head uf the department of 

C harm neology at the University of 
ceds. Is to pc the new vice-chancellor 
of the University of Buckingltont. I k- 
takes over from Frufcs&iU Alun 
Peacock on Juttuary 1 1985. 

Promotions 

ESSEX 

Professorships: Professor N. E Pal- 
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The tenth annual exhibition of technical and natural 
history illustrations by students of the department of 
technical illustration at Bournemouth and Poole Col- 
lege of Art and Design offered an impressive display of 
contemporary precision artwork. Illustrated above is 
Julian Light foot’s drawing of two young Tawny Owls, 
and below, Sparrow Hawk by Michael Webb. 
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mer. formerly of the University of 
Reading (low); Professor Rci Shlr- 
arinl. Dak k vo University. Tokyo 
(Centre for Study of Contemporary 
japan); Dr T. Pultfarkcn (act uluary 

yiroamcnia! science); Dr L. F. Und 
(electrical engineering science). 
Senior lectureships: Dr S. A. Smith 
(history): Dr R. E. Mnssnra {electrical 
engineering science). 

Dr David Robinson, director of ihc 
Institute fur Health Studies nt the 
University of I lull has been awarded u 
personal professorship. 







Chairs 


Dr David Mnysion hat been Hppolmeil 
the first Pent Mnrwick professor of 
public sector economics, finance and 
occou ntnncy nl the University of York . 
Professor | leather M, Dick, crinsultunt 
in clinical Jmmunulogy m ihc Royal 
infirmary, Glasgow, und visiting pro- 
fcsKir in Immunology at the University 
of Strathclyde, haincen appointed to 
the chair of medical microbiology at 
the University of Dundee. 
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Events 

The Royal Society of Health Is sponsor- 
ing Q onc-dny conference) on "The 
Nation's Teeth i Today and Tomor- 
row", to be held nt the KH1I, (irosvenur 
Place, SWI on October 3. Suljcrls 
Include minerals, new tweetenm, 
fluoridation, nnd dental lu-nlfh rduen- 
^“b^rbndelalls front R, Camphrll on 

During the summer vncnlitfn essential 
building work will be In progress oil the 

g round and ull upper floors of the 
rltlih Library or Political and Econo- 
mic Research at (he London School of 
Economics. Library services and nor- 
mal use may be Interrupted at short 
notice and certain sections or sublect- 
classllled slack may be Inaccessible, 


Users wishing to consult specific mil- 
terinls nrc Hilvl.srd to enquire first tin 
01-405 

The inniigiirul, uiie-dny colloquium nr 
fhc Henry Sweet Society for the lllstiiry 
of Linguistic Ideas will itc held lit 
Oxford on Mumlny Septcmlicr 17. 
Detnlh from Vlvlnn Sulinon. 5 Kollio 
Field Knud, Oxford, 0X2 tUJ. 

The Association uf Medical Demis In 
Eitro]M nnd the Association for Mi-tlleiil 
Educoilan In Kuro|ie will be holding 
their annual conferences In Oslo on 
September 17 and 18, and September 
18 to 21 respectively. For foil details 
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Saturday July 21 

hbCi 

aw Ocnoilei Hoc toils fS2M: prog 12». 

-MB . FaMiiie ot Sficsied Msieriali. Sramlci uhdei 
«ieHlTBJ;pr(ig6|. ’ 

:7.10 iFW^iOfilsin. Ughl (he fctwover (SHly 

PtfHli^perign'.Jbe Minin 
' > M V M«oi cur IT392; peoj 5). ; 

8.M . An AiWrig'PttpoUtmn. RckabilH,t[Dii (P2ii' 

BBCi* pf0 f ‘ ' - ! 

*35 EMiogy. Ams and Atadm tS32): nr02 : lt). 
ABO . hUKnub. Prooevstaj.- tnjenion moulvK&g 

7.18 .NumelfilComnuiaiion. Cubic inlfnei- iosif 
... desten case sruqy |M351: pros rf). 


13.0B a IniioducUon to Pure Mithemanet. DU- 

«UT 

(A31J; prog 7j. 

ia6S rundiinenub of Human Oeogriphy. The 
ddtuilDD of Dutch Elm Dhene (lJaft; pi^ 

taaO Demenu of Mime. Hat monk Analsds 2 
(AMI; prog 6). 

1448* Modem Art and Modemlim. Leger and the 
HAW0^F! A3,5iP,O(l22, ■ 

forfrtto F uS| l iii. c,,u " e - FW,ori “ rad 
7.15* Malbs Founoaiton Cumxe. Foundation mnhs 
_ • JI IMWI: prog m. 

7JB Introduction to Cnl cuius. Tayfnr Series 
S MS 283, prog 6). 

23.20* Am Foundajjwi Course. The Royal Academy 
ftWWlkm 1829 (A10U prog 22). - v 

“■40 The lPih Cemaiy Nose! sod lu Leiaev, 
• fltnTllpel: laci.md fliion f A3ji: prog (S). 


aud registration, contact Norsk Kore- 
nlng far Medlslalsk Utdannelse, inkog- 
nltogaten 26, 0256 Oslo 2, Norway or 
lelephuno 02 56 62 92. 


Shepherd. DM50 tnm Uiclb 
1 1 mtf in ward inveylnwat and imi 
tin iiviruil compctiivenet)); W 

rrS S l '- lrch r UnM - 

l.Lc (analysis of commemal coowfl. 
•'«*» "nil, industrial policy la*ia 
tuforniniion technology)- Dr ft I u 
Guzdar. Wl.WO from ESRCfi-”. 
mullein form of words) 

BATH 

Professor 0. G. Henshaw. f2«t 
froin Overseas Dcvelnpmem Adrana. 
iTiitton 1 tissue culiurr tcchniquei ud 


Professor G. G. Hcnjhas. W^ 
from Overseas DcvctapmctUAdjwa. 

I ration (cassava I issue cullu re); Profev 
sor T. E. Rozzi ud Dr J f 
MeGechan. X90.750 rram SERC'fb 
line coinpancnls for mlllinieiit nt 
applications): Professor I. L M& 
gnuni, D4.28R from ICL (orgatrintroo 
analysis and development!; Dr J. H 
Dn veu port. £57.580 from SERC (con. 
pater based integration in dosed (otb- 
n rigorous approach). 

GLASGOW COLLEGE 
Dr J. Onmatam and DrA. E.Burtni 
£29,51X1 front SERC I theoretical uj 
experimental 'Investigation ol patten 
raromlinn in space and time appiedfc 
to biological systems). 

LEEDS: Dr R. C. 01by.fl0.000 lun 
SERC (“Third-mode ■* Insonmct a 
(cchnutney regulator); Profengt 
Bliimler, £2,500Trom IBA (tekridoi 
cuvcnigc of 1984 European BaibnKfr 
tury election): Emeritus Prcnssailep 
. sun nnd Dr A. P. DoLiftrodm. 
£IN,tXX) from Home Office (stun 
welfare tusk schemes In adult piIsoih) 
Dr F. Jones and Dr J uriffitfa. 
£23.1X8) from SERC (synthesis ud 

K 'i ties of organic cleclipactirt 
:si:ciil chromosphores); Profevnr 
Elston and Dr D. R. Hodocc. 
£18,807 front ICI pic BgriculturiTilid- 
sitm (growth and development of ib 
ter hurley): Dr R. E. Isaacs, U7.Sn. 
from AFRC (structure, brosynibem 
mill ntetiibolism of ccdystcroid derisa- 
lives which may serve as source of 
active moulting hormone In insert 
l)r t». E. Andrews and Dt K, D-f 
Hurtle. £41.1189 from SERC tdlesei . 
juiriR-uluttf polycyclic aromatic com 
pounds framed in the cxhiuj ipOi 
sampling systems): ProiesfM Wtlffil. 
£29.518 from Arthritis and 
Ism ( 'nunril (muscle functionm norm 
■mil -irilirilic subjects ushig 
li/cilelcctroiityngranhduringare'W 
t.r daily living): Hr R. V. Mru* 
Mr A'. W. Johnson. £7.000. rton 
N'.iilmv.il AssncUllon for Collin 
I’rolin's Disease (amino add u#» 
Inncv In iNiilenls with lnito«™^ 
IhiwcI illwusej; Mr N. S. V/ilbi» 
£1 1.362 from SERC (uwuureMnW 
in v/ivi wear of dental romposne no 
utilizing u Iveta pmtlcle backseat**' 
instrument); Prnieswr Nfo>» 

E. I.-Slenllford, LU.7I6 from SERI 
(forced aeration eomptMtlnf “ J™- 
tic refuse, sewage sludre a w, am 
wastes); Profeswr MarB.^^O* 
SERC ( microbial imcraflion^t^ 
pcun waste stabilization 1110 
influence on engineering «*#“' 


m fTMi^pengn.The MiHlon jJ*' • ■ Ti ’• , 

s ! mda y Ju.IJt.-22 


----- — — -i— TTr r z * ivbu 

_ deuan ease study |M3S1: pros a). 

’•40 '.WojTd PoIiiik,.T1k riu and fall of Britain's 
. • wnriwmi policy: 4 (DJJJ; proa 8); 

: SW? 1 .* 0 " fdr- Ailulii.. The Wiiconrin Ilea 1 
• itEDJ; pfoe 2). 

. BmJQ* ArW'.FouniuileB Course Conaabtc and Tui- 
her(AlQi;prbj^2J.. 

>■55 > lnsutimBmaiku. Signals and nplto (1291: 


9-20* fcihnic ktincniilcs and Conrniiiiliy and Com- 
mutiny Relations. To Dedtord from Hnsso: I 
,fq(d to 'England (ElM: prog 5t, 

9-45 Industflal RcJaitom, Bipod* food, colliers 
' (PT28I: pmg 3|.- ; 


10:10 Complex Anafyxii. Tho caJculu of imlducs 
(M32I: prog 7). . - • 

10-21 Persona liiy and Learning. Education InTrtni- 
'. - ■ dad (EMf: prog 12) i ' 

1W» Inquiry. The uMage or all |be uleiua (U2(II: 

ttJH K^j'.Scieoee f« TeehnrJogy. Tlile W be 
announced (T2BI; prog 6). 

1W Compiling and Cninputm. Operating Sys-. 
rerasTMlfi; proa 10) ' . . ■ , 


■ Mill va, | n tail fff , 

18-15 Special Npeth in Educ^uoa- AUdi)wn hi non 
(E74I; prog 0): 

. 12-40 Cmneoiporary Ivwestn EJucailnn. A semonf 
“ ' he^kttJlMSk tdiiearfonfOr iiltihs(E20(l; 


■ B|K> 

' "jW. 

. io.fo 


*Krri(S236; prog 11). 

Taxailoi. The R»ut 
supponOiaitt.polklMmirioiKMfDKJjpiop 

_ rareombi’anleailon System*. Tcleicn (TJ2lj 

rif Chemlom ProwMO. Rates qf 
Chemkal rewniom (ST294; prog 12] ■ « ' 

: » IWr h * d ! d ^'' Portrait : 
A4,hcI « m :; 

’..Jffigr || ftllpiln the maitcei place - 

'e&SL : .riwnqiy.. l! ’ 


School. The interview 

11,28 An Iniradiieuiii to! Sociology. ''Culture A- 
Community;. •nihropojogic*r research fn‘ 

n an BEfi" ^ P ? in, 1 PTOlIJ). , , , 
11-BO Biology: raftn and Funciloa. The vertebrate 
kidney f52n2,jirog 23). ' - 

la.te The Eanh'a'mrst&l Resources. Energy Re- 
S un **l.«»| l«38; prog It). 

12.40 Tho IQih Contuty Novel, and Its Legacy. 
Gemimal discussed by Jolp( Bergfcr 

tW8 ‘ j-®^“*** ^DewtopirieTil] frtvcoutw anatyili 

1L30 Marbema^ Modeli and Methods. Hunting 

RADW^^ :Pro8M, ‘ 

MB Modern Art and Modernism. Breton and 
■* -•* I™. u *y;, FranU L n Rwamont ( AJIS; prog 23). 
7 ‘ 18 ' tEMl'^pro U) Leanlln 8' c,e °ls Dialed 
7JS SptlaJ Mencei Fopndarlon Course. What li 

FAWofe 7 ^ l0JlM) JDIMi pt0 »' 12J ‘ 

■7,05 Shekospewe. U„ (A36l] IHM 8). 

*■ fcns, i '«ss , r 

Monday July 23 

BBC1 

210 ?^j!^“ d& d | nieniarynoceisei 1 Liikij|iA 
^(5333^9). ' - . 

^ fl8 * PiS5?f nu 01. Music. Harmonic aiialyils. 2 
■ ’ WAV. prog 6). 

w ™^‘7natiy. Light dw .taboyrr ^S34I; 

- 1%. 


Tuesday July 24 

BBC1 

S3AQ Englaeqi ins Mechanic v. Solids. Vink - snet ay 
- power (1232; prog A) 


83.30 Pilndplei of Oicmtcal Pr«e«i C , “ ln 
iron mechanism* (ST2W; pr^ -' 

23.50 Conieinp.iFary Issues In Eduniwn ( u» . 

Rduralkm and Society lE*«. *" 


-*■08 Modem Art and Modernism. Dali nnd Surreal- ThUfiSdUV July 26 
Ism IA11S: nnw JIi. “ 


- LSe. Pklfpii In lbs ma 

"fei WWW. :GpciU ikm : d 


• (D303, prog 12). >;• ■ 

SotW^ramFolwdiulqo Coureo. limctrity 

.3£SSn^-8eBAlS 

uhreoront (AfiOl; prog 20). - •' 

Ooanrum Theory sod Altunlc SlruClnre.-TW 




|. 3 (vnrj • . - ", i . v \ 

:K • 

; ' •" • I • 


Ism (A31 3; prog 23 1- 

8.30* World Polities The Rise and fall o( Drltain 's 
Junctions Policy: 4 (D233, prog H). 

Biology: Form and Function. The vertebrate 
kidney (S202: prog 23). 

' ,ao 5f! <5 , , i ce Foundation Course, looking at cells 
(SWI: pug 23). 

7.45* Genetics. Flcieiosls (S2W: prog 12| 

17.1B Language in Use. Fiction (n the market place 
(E263: prog 5). 

23.30" Pertonality and Learning. Education In Tnni- 
' dad (EiOl; prog 12 ). 

RMHO PShS" for Jurt > ,U2,,,i P fn ? *»• 
8-15* Th) IVth Century Novel and ns Legacy 
a .. f4Ct 4n “ (A312; prog 14). 

a, 38 The Romantic Poet* The Romantic Hero 
(A362; prog 9). 

as -1° Th* Enlightenment. Musical Drama and the 
3380 OgJnForum - 23. Inform^lkni programme fur 

Wednesday July 25 

BBQ1-. 

a?J» Pholodiernlilry Light the recorder /SJ4I; 

*^®.* , Snglknd. Archiiecture & 

, ; 6 "ki'Mihg "1 1-ondoh (A20J; prog 

:8 ‘“' Pra te* m Dfl,J » n i « nill »n 

■ vm molor ear (T392: prog 5i. 
r 7J0 ^iToundm ion . Coursd: Vlctoriah moral 
■ ■ painting (AI01 ; prog 23). 

- 7. SlUi i "P 1 ' MMIIe Pkx*m. Red Scu caw 

,-i7.io : . 

- sold 


< 6 ' 38 oEuttfe )'. 21 programme f.jf 

• Colnse. Wbai is 

,' stmiAJtt'MIl; p/og 

-**'• ' '.t ,-r •• t.+.v ' <•. e 


2150 The Nnturo nt Chemistry. ftne«« l5J1 
prog 23). 

B &03 JmmduciicwiwPnieMaihmmk* 

and area (M283. Pro* »»■ . ^ (T» 
0.30 Iniininicnlairon. Signals ana new 

0,88 K? Earth’s Phjticjl Rewurcei- EiWtf 1 
sources: ciihI (5538. pn’g ' J.I r^o 
750 Social Science Foontfajlon y, 

tint y what’s the piuWeo 
7.48 Failure of asesieJ Materials «**■ 
stress (T353; ptog , rule » 1 
23 J30 Basle Science tor Technologr 

announced (7281. P*°8 _ ' l,.,. ijenjif- 
23.55 Social Psychology. SkmI «“» “ 

-1 03(15; prog 12J. 

RADIO 3 (VHF) . . ._ gKoton* 

“ j'aa? 

23410 An Ageing Population. MW" 
home 7P252; p tot *D- 

23M° Armani Enilronmcm. “Kfoijwlfrt 1 

a* SSSifflSfiS* 

Friday July 27- 

W Mathematical Nkjtfcb wd Medw* 

the hump (MS7204: proa J) " 
'0JO* An Joiiodufltunj^^g' rcKir* 

8.85* SyMCim Behaviour. Exmoor _ 

7M‘ 

’ ilci (S3JJ; proiUi- , Pmcta a M* 1 ' 

’-* 1, gsBJiasfaiSfS'*- 

• mtmytAnfl*: pr^ . p,,y]i V** 

id t5* *!. 

. ■, OaracM^IelAW-P ^^oic 

2320* Pjrnonalky., jml Leirning-.. ■ 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


TheTimes Higher Education 

Supplement 

to place advertisements write to or telephone: 

The Advertisement Manager, 

The TimeB Higher Education Supplement, 

Priory House, St John’s Lane, London EC1M 4BX. 

Tel: 01-253 3000. Telex 26497i 


Appointments 


Universities 
Fellowships 
Research and 
Studentships 
Polytechnics 
Colleges of 
Higher Education 
Colleges with 
Teacher Education 
Colleges and 
Institutes of Technology 


Technical Colleges 
Colleges of 
Further Education 
ColLeges and 
Departments of Art 
Administration 
Overseas 
Adult Education 
Librarians 
General Vacancies 
Industry and Commerce 


Rates: 


copy deadlines: 


Classified Display - £11.80 pscc Classified Display: 

Minimum size: 9cm x 1 col (5» £106.20 Friday in the week prior to publication 
Classified Linage - £2.30 per line Classified Linage: 

Minimum 3 lines - @ £6.90 Monday 10.00 am in the 

Box number - £2.00 week of publication 


Other classifications 

Exhibitions Personal 

Awards For Sale and Wanted 

Conferences and Seminars Holidays and 

Courses Accommodation 

All box no. replies should be sent to THES 
at the above address 


Universities 



Lectureships in: 

1. Industrial Relations and 
Personnel Management 

2. Accounting and Business 
Policy 

Applications are invited for llic above posts, lenahk* from ~ 
U January, 1985. Applicants should have a gnud honours 
degree and preferably recent industrial «»r ammicmal 
experience. Salary will reflect auo and experience. USS. 

Tutorial Assistantship: 

ATViiorial Assistant is required to assist in die leaching of 
Economics, luUxKluclory Statistics and Mathematics for 
Economists. The post is tenable from I sljammry, 1985. 
Mlaiy will reflect age and experience, hut will lie not less 
tan£7,000p.a. USS. 

Closing date for applications: With August, 198-1. 

Esther particulars from The Registrar, Thu University 

of Buckingham, Buckingham MIC 18 1EG. Telephone 
Buckingham ( 0280 ) 814080 . 

^ University of 
_ Ducldngham -- 


aW Royal Military College 
of Science 

Research Supervisor 
Materials Technology 

to provide a day-to-day leadership of a 


f&tft Hat i oooaiifll orww# mo u'U" 

stnirt ' . rfTlation ' *hermo mechanical treatment and 
tflmnil* for defence applications. This is a 

Qin.„ Lecturer level graded Senior Research 

*2 |. €10 * 7 10 to £14,125). The appointee will be 
ln,t late end progress research contracts 

au h 8 tantlal personal contribution to the 
■warch 9 ff orli 

rlaln^ 00 - de 9 r ® a of equivalent In metallurgy* male- 
r«narM, a ■• re J*ted subject together with a proven 
/^Jr ?) i r ^ c ? r d are required. . 

D 0 hS' On ,0rn ? Mi* further detella fromt Personnel 
- flalri bUST*' Cranflelci Institute of Technology* Cran- 


WA. or telephone Bedford 10234) 
Indriil Pfosse quote reference GEI/1B. Clos- 
.^a.iBth August. ttHMIl 


THE FUNDER8 UNIVEHBITY OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
SCHOOL OF BIOLOQICAL SCIENCES 

RESEARCH FELLOWSHIP 
IN BIOLOGY 


Appnu«wi9 ars Invhatt from suitably qualified pertan* to* a Ftonarch Fellowihlp 
tenabla wtlhln any of lha field* rapiasantad In lha School of Blotoqfcil Sclencaa of 
thaUnlva ratty. Tbo Rateaich Fellowihlp, which Is avalibto trorn 4 November 1984. 
■ tenable initially lor ona year, but application may ba mida for an extenilon ot up 
to a lurthOT twatva monthi. Applicant* ahould have comptated ■ Ph.D. dogrea prior 


to taking up the appointment, or have had oqulvahni raataich e*pwienco. 

Tho ippolmmoni will ba made according to qualifications ana expaikmce wtlhln 
the as laiy range AIM, 69 1 ■ 124,047. Persona with a Ph. D. win normally bo appointed 
on the tWrd (tap A122.213). A contribution wll be made towarda the travel costs ot 
the Fallow and hla/har dependents In taking up tho Fatiowahlp. 

The School of Biological Sdancaa la anlntagraiad achool, without iub dlvWons 
Into at panto dapartmanta. Research conducted In lha School Indudi* the 
following Haltia of itudy: Behavioural Biology (drug- tolerance, neuro-nan amino's 
and aai dlllaioneetl: Btochemlsuy (rogulation q( p FQW rt; cardnoganoaia. tumou- 
promotion, control ot DNA aynthaala. chruinuun *ub-airucnna, cytoVInlqs. 
phytochiome action, dllfaiantiatlon In allme mouldal; B/ophrocs (proton ond 
a lection Sow (n phoioavniheila. Ion channel* In plant mambran**, atocuo- 
phyalology of faat moment In planti, davelopment of thg meiaupial brain and 
connactlon* of awnory and motor area*); Developmental Biology (germ plasm In 
Anura, reproductive embryology, »\ta foimatlon <n amphlblaral: Ginerir* 
(population qanetlc*, radiation and chemical mutagamils, genetlca of DwsopMs 
compound cnromotomH, DmsophUa dovdopmam); Immunology (mechanlama of 
aolf-tolaranea. and ol autoimmune dtuasel; Microbiology (mechanlima of lha anti- 
tumour action ol interferon, viral pathogene*!*. gene ttructura and ginetic control 
ol recomblnition In NaumaponV, Animal Phyoohgy (comparative cardlo- 
rwpJraiWY phyilotogy. phyidnloglce) icaling. ocophyskitogy of mareuplalf); Plant 
PhyalalaBy I structural end funcntionel ratettonehlpa betwoen the plant ombryo and 
euntrunAng HiiuM, environmental phytlolagyot alpine ptantal; Population Biology 

m a r w vl r onm nil iwraln 

e*lntonco uf meiauptat horblvonn end domcitlc uocb In oiirl landsl; PM nt 
Systemerici nml Plant Breeding Syaremt. 

Funhrr dulnlle concerning lha staff ol the School and iholr rietda of intoroat ere 
obrnlnaWo from tho ftaglsirar. The Flinders UntvortHy of 6outli Ain trot la, BocKord 
Park, South Auairelie B042. 

Application*. Including full personal dandle, datalt* of academia record ond 
publloaitartf. n brief outline of nraearah Intarwte and name* ol « laast two 
referee*, should ba lodged. In duplicate, with lha Registrar by 18 September 
1884. Each eppltasnt ahoukl oak hie or her rofaraei to forward their report* 
directly to lha tleglatrar before the elaalng data. nwwni 


li*--’ Southampton 

Itfjf;, tiii: 


UNIVERSITY Of 


DEPARTMENT OF ENGLISH 
Applications are invited (or the 
post of 

TEMPORARY, 

LECTURER 

In the Department o( EngJUh In 
the Held of Renoliiance 
Hie appointment Will be made on 
the foUawlng salary scale: £7,190 x 
£450 (15) to £14,125 per annum 
(under review). The salary wlD be 
within Ihe range £7,190 to £9.875 
per annum depending on 
qualified I ions and experience. 
Further particulars, may be 
obtained Iromr Mrs E. CP. 


LECTURER 
IN PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION 

Applications are Invited from grad- 
ubico for the poll of TEMP- 
ORARY LECTURER for up to 
three years In the Department of 
Physical Education and Sports Scl- 
<-ence. Ihe duties will include Invol- 
vement with undergraduate and 
postgraduate teaching and teacher 
-education. 

Salary within the scale £7,190- 
£14,125 (under review). 


ampton 509 5NH to whom 
applications (7 copies frOm UK 
applicants) ahoulo be lent not 
Uter than 7th AugusI, 1984. PleaM 
quota reference 1708/A, (16660) 


University of 
Southampton 

Dapartmant or Phyalcs 

departmental 

ADMENISTRATpR 

<£6.31 &-£U. 610 under 
. ravlaw) 

Ati 
rtta nt 

activa Dapartmont. A-maj" 


Requests for further particulars and 
application forms to Paul Johnson, 
Establishment Officer, quoting ref. 


Wik PS. CandldHies may Vele- 
dhone Professor H. Thomason 
(0509) 263171, ext. 670 for informal 
discussion. 

Loughfrorotigh Leicestershire 


Jesus College, 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHPS 

Applications art) Invited for 
two . Reaearah Pellowahlpa. 
tenable Tpr thrao years from 
lat October 1985, From candl- 
dntsa who propose to enqgu 
•i research In any subject. Tfir 


alloWahlps are open to qrdd 
atsa of, or research students 

uni ve re tries in <ha united 


eepanenvo 

•»r«nad%n«Va; 


tin 

to ' wham aPphf-S' 

a-UhaS 1 **®: 

See e ejid tBlebhone num; 


sftnt wsxfsy .. s' 


om who, on _ 

. will Sieve completed not 

than one end not mare 

then if* year* of research. 
~ uneratlon tcurrently 
r revlewl renoee rrom 

,„78 to £4,745 e year. 

depending on experience arid 
quel If fee none. 

betstie end application 
forma may be, obtained rrom- 

The oloelna date Tor ap 
tlone la IBth- October 
TesUitaoDlole, sent directly by 
two . rsfereea. must alar *— 
date. (IQ 


UNIVERSITY OF SWAZILAND 

Applications ora Invtied from mjilibty qualified candidates tei the pceWon* liend 
below: 

LECTURER IN AFRICAN LANGUAGE 8 AND LITERATURE 
Al toast a Maaiai’a degree In UnouliUci. alihoogh a Ph.D. would be prefairad. 
Pravtoua leeching eipertence at University taro) would be en advantage. The 
succauful candidate will be eipaoted to leach al aspect* of sod Sdonce to both 
diploma and dagraa nude me. 

LECTURER IN HORTICULTURE 

Al least a Maata r*e degree In Horticulture. KnowMoaol plant pltyefology will be an 
BdvBntaga.’nweuccouhd cendideta vriti be expected to toteh vegetable crop*. Itutt 
cropa end plant propagation lo both ttipioma end dag roe atudontx. 

LECTURER IN SOIL SCIENCE ICROP PRODUCTION 
DEPARTMENT) 

Aileeota Maaiaf'e degroa In Soil Science. Interest in Soli Microbiology would be an 
advantage. The euccaeafui candirieia wll be expected to teach -ell eepects of Soil 
Sclanca to both diploma and degree atudanta. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN 

Al laaat a poatgradkiata qualflcailon In Library Science plus eepertarce h an 
acadontic Ebrary. The euccaulul candidate will ba Invotvid In proUnlonel Ibrary 
duties which will Includa lecturing In School Ubiatianahlp. 

SENIOR LECTURER/LECTURER IN ENGLISH 
Ai least a Muter’a or Ph.D. degroa In Pure and AppFod Ungutadee with substantial 
teaching end raioarch eiaarlenca al Univeraltv level. The sue test Ili I candidate wii 
be enpocud to after undargtaduau caureas In Phanotagy, Syraav and Samantice 


end to provide laadenhlp In the Language aacikin of the Departmanl. 

It Is pa Delhi e that this politic n wfil attract edpplaineniHlQn undai the British 
ExpatriaieeSupplBmaruellan Scheme. 

LECTURER IN DAIRY PRODUCTION 

At least an M Sc. degree In Animal Sclanca with a blat to defey technology. Ability 
to run and maintain a email dairy unit . flaxIbTihv to loach other production coursaa 
and experience In teaching at University leval will be an advantage. 

Tha tuccateful candidate vrillbaaxpectod to ill conduct Ipciur aaand practical tin 

_ ^U^fthTunhmrifty fairn'; '(fill manoge the Untvdra'iiy dahy iiaid; (Ivi pertkilMBiln 
ravoarch B'ogrammea: fv) carry out »uch othar dutiae as mey Item tiro* to lima be 
Matgnotitolttm. 

TERMS OF SERVICE: ' ‘ 

II) Local Candid ilea 

Parminam and psnihmaatin aanricn ohw autceulul companion of two yaara 
probation. 

IID EstMtrleta Cendldata* 

Two yaara contract; 1046 Inducement Allowance: 26SL Gratuity for the Aral two 
yaam 27.6H (or the ascentf rwo trim re nnd 30% ter Uta third and eubeequeni 
conuacia: education allowance, uavafllng avpartura on apponumam* and normal 
tarmlnailon far tppafnne, ipaurir and up to 8 ehBdran under IB yuan of age, 
biennial loo ve. ' 

Salary Saalaa |E1 - El 8010 onS.7-B*li BaiDor Lecturer E 13600 x *20-E1»20 k 406- 
E1431SM 4S8-E14784 V480-E1B204. Lecturer BHaSEMMS-BAH EI26»EP34«. 
Entry point on tha eaiary aeoTaa dependent on quallflcailona and mparionca. 
Apofloatlona (3 caphnu Including a deteiTod curriculum vttoo. cop hr of academic/ 
p/olaeaJanal certlHoetai, the nemta and addreseoa ol three rofaieoa. ahoidd be lent 
not Mar than 10 Auguit 1884 to: The Senior As* I ran) Ragfaurar, Untverriry ol 
S was liand, Priviia Bag. Kwluivnf. Swazi land. Candidate reiManl In the U.K. 
ihouM send an additional copy to lha SeErtriiry QenariL Aisodstlon of 
Caimwnwoahh UntvaraHtaa (Appin.l, 36 Gordon Square. London WC1H 0PF. from 
whore further particulars available. 

NOi PLEASE INDICATE CLEAR LY FOR WHICH POST YOU ARE APPLYIN G. 


Tho University of Western Australia 
Perth 

VICE- 

CHANCELLORSHIP 

THa University Js seeking a successor to its Vice-Chancel- 
lor, Professor Robert Street, who Is due to retire in 
February 10B6. 

Persons who are Interested in applying for the post or who 
wish to propose names for consideration, are Invited to 
write In conlldence to the Chancellor, The University of 
Western Australia, Nedlands, Western Australia 6009, who 
will be pleased to supply further information about the 
position and the University. Applications for this position 
will close mid September 1 984. ubbos) 


University College 
London 

TEMPORARY 

LECTURER, 

CLASSICS 

' Applications Brs InVUo 
» Temporary J-*f lure ship 
earlod of *l* monthi from 
□tabor 1904 rram.oundfdh 
Ith Interwu in Qraek 


_ Sotary In rriltBP £T , 1 ?Or- 

£10.35(5 pa (under revtawj + 
SI. 186 pa JLondiin AUotMnca. 

. Application a. ; With • full cv 
Bind n nine a ond Bddrouea or 

8 two. refer eau, to. A«sl*t*nt 
Boratqry LPorjion— ** 

Jnlve ratty coyoao I^on 
Oower Street. Landa 
6BT, from whom flirt 

" obtnlripd, 

.TOUt . AuflU*) 


Corpus Cliristi College 
Cambridge 

LIBRARY 

CONSERVATION 

ASSISTANT 

The Porker Library of. the 
Collage rantalns valuable col- 
lections *»f manueertpta and 
* a. It la Intended 

a ConearvatJon 

Aaalstant for a two 


and organise ape c fat tat treat 
onent rotating, to (ho con 
* o collectlolta. 
rider tho direction or Oio- 

’ a consultant 

_ Applications . am invited 

from Uioao.witli qualiflcaUi 

- in, or e apart once of, Library 
CanaorvBtlpit , . tachtilqueg- 
. FUrthor particulars fire avail- 
eblo from trie Jturur'i Secre- 
tary, Corpus Chrletj Co’* — - 
< Cambrldoo CBS 1BU " 


>V. ; ; 
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AppUoatlMit aro Invited lor ttia 
fofowlng pom for which application* 
clots on lira dal** ahown. BA VARIES 
lira las* otharwfaa ataud and ars iindar 
review lor* a* fallow*:— Pratataor 
I AG 1 .00ft Reader t A43. 528; Bank) r 
Locturar IA32S774A3&MBr lecturer 
IAMJ6MA31.BM. Furtbsr details and 
application procedure maybe obtained 
from Tha Auoolatlanal 
Commonwealth Unlvsraitte*. (Appti), 
36 Gordon Square. London WC1H0PF 
unleaa application! ora Invited direct 
to th* University. 

La Troba University, 

Melbourne 

LECTURER — FIXED 
TERM -4 YEARS 
Department of English 
• School of Humanities 

A ipetfal Inteiesl In one or more of ihe 
folfowlm areei would been advanisir; 
Auumllan Utmtvic, nlu lecnth and 
toemlelh century navel, etuikal Greek 
tragedy,' 

The Enalbh Dtps timat offers 
cndrcraduiireounn In EcgHth 
nieraturc ranting from Chaucer to Ihe 

B rueni, and In American and Australian 
KIBiure. Some study of Ore tL tragedy In 
iraiulatloti It included Id a third-year 
tragedy count. Further detail] about 
reaching ariangemrnu wlihia the 
Department may be obtained from the 
Acting Chairman (4 78 JN2 Em. 2391). 

24 August 1984. 

LECTURER - 
TENURABLE 
Department of 
Computer Science 
School of Physical 
Sciences 


:cted 


Th* MMcnilUll applicant will be npc 

a rc lectures and ruiojlalietboin 
rgradcafe and graduate levels, and to 
supervise postgraduate iiud«iU.AUaKat 
of computer science will be considered 
Dui appllciihun are panleularly welcome 
from graduates with Intcrensln systems 
programming, computer architecture and 
mlerapraev oof systems. Ewerience wMb 
•‘•Igh operailng intern and the VAX 
I i tiW would be an advantage. 

Applicants should be computer science 
graduates with qua II flea lion* at lean 
■ PhD. T^uappdntmani 
Enqulslei let" th t Ch tii' muSbi'n . ' 


University of QuwnalBnd 
Brisbane 

PROFESSOR OF 
JAPANESE 
LANGUAGE & 
LITERATURE 

AppUniioraatB Invited from 
dfitlngubfacd Khnlari with aalnsincBni 
teteaich record and corn Id era We 
experkrne of icacUog at both undar* 

geaduaie and psHigraduate level. A souad 
working knowledge of lapaneu li 
«M*IIa1;a knnwlk|f orCWnweweold 
beadvaniagcooi. 

The iBcresifbl appointee will be 
capecied to haw leadership qualities and 
a capacity to build on ihcDepanmcni'i 
ttUjlng strength In langnagt cultural 
Mudln and Uuratuie In ■ tMns.tr that 
rollers the dettrlcnmeu of postgiadnare 
trsidlrt while raws tog a corned Inuni \o 
the tm pon luce of high level language 
mining. 

IS September 1984. 

PROFESSOR OF 
SPECIAL EDUCATION 

Applications for I Ms Chair are Irrvbcd 
from id lit ingulthedich alert wtiha 
ifgnfflcaai research record, and 
conitderabk mcafcnw In itaching 
mefu education at both undergraduate 
and postgraduate levels. Tfce tuncuful 
ippUcanl will offer lender ,Mp bt 
programmes of reach fee and research in 

sstsssssssf’™" 

problems. 

Tie Chair a f Sped 1 1 Education Is 
*he Ftfd snd Hlearior 
&honall EduCBUonal Research Centre 
whkftUeuntntowfthln iht Usbci *,'» 
.Depulnirni of Education, and the 
Jfp^r bdisWjProfB.SM B. H. Walla) 
wata DTreetor.of ibai Centra. The 
■Fred iQdEicahArSchoitell Erteutitxui . 

• hynilil» 

spPtoiehlnltilraeHng and 
'-'•IT** it iff n*( reft bwerws 
disability, sped lie ■ 
learning dlfflnil lies, assaitmepi, policy, 
swHoedeOrtry, and tonSrodin*] nurfte 
of dlraWed children. 

LECTURER ; ' 
(TENURABLE) |l\i 
ORTHODONTICS 

fioofal fit Prevanfhr* Dan dairy 
AppBeaats, in addition to hoUJnis 
dagree In dcmfrlry rrglstrnbfe by the 
Denial Board of Queensland, should have 
experience of teaching In Onhodoatiei, 


Duty Vlce-Chinceltor, Profeuor A. J. 
Dun wan. Preference will be given la a 
person whose it witch and inching 
experience hu been in the field or Lit In 
language and literature. 

• The University reserve* the right not lo 

proceed with any appointment for 
financial or oihct teaaotu. 

7 September 19*4. 

LECTURER 
In Department of 
Social Work 

Applications are Invited from sutiably 

S ' fled persons to inch sociology in she 
rimcm. Candidares should have the 
jr to apply rodal theory and research 
to social work Issues and be prepared to 
make a contribution to the social work 
programme at pass, honours and 
postgraduate level. The appointment will 
commence at the beginning of 1983. 
IQAugUU 1984. 

LECTURER 

In School of Biological 

Sciences 

The School seeks to urengihe n teaching 
and research In eukaryotic molecular 
gcnellca. Applications are invited from 
persons with appropriate qualifications In 
molecular biology, and with a special 
Interest In areas related lo eukaryotic gene 
Structure end function. 

21 August 1984. 

LECTURER IN PLANT 
ANTOMOLOGYAND 
PLANT PHYSIOLOGY 

School of Biological Bolanoea 
Applications are Invited from penons 
qualified to teach functional Plant 
Anatomy tup to Second Yeari and to 
participate In teaching Plant Physiology 
(up to Third Year); lontabtbh a related 
research programme and to supervise 
research iiiuTenii. 

31 Atigbsl 1984. 

AppolMmtQi to Lectuiashipiatc capable 
or tiding to tenure but are usually 
probationary Tor three yean. The 
Univertity r nerves the right not to 
proceed with any appointment for 
financial or oilier reasons. 

The University of Melbourne 

LECTURER 

(CONTINUING! IN THE 

DEPARTMENTOF 

HISTORY 

hi tha Dapanmantof History 
(Prehistoric Archaeology) 

Applicants should be able la letch the 
prehistoric* archaeology of tbeNcar 
East, Southwest Central Asia and the 


Indus Valiev, within Siva consul of a 
Faculty or Aru Major la Archaeology 
soughs in collaboration with the 

asawKftiSsSfc-iS' 

ret catch activities of applicant! can 
eauod beyond Ihe nominated Mew. 

Other collaborators biihe Archaeology 
Mains have expsnln in the aitaa oi 
Prehbttolc, Classical and Hcllcnliile 
Greece. Roman art and archaeology, and 

m a trtta eology of Syro- Palestine, 
ItMtnvimrdthai the nppoininteni win 
commence from 1st January 1985. 

7 September 198a. 

LECTURERS 

(CONTINUING) 

In. the Department of 
English " 

Anpllcaifia for these two positions should 
hold a higher degree [n Engffah with 
specialist npcnfie lo any field of post, 
medieval literaiuic in EiiglUh, 
decuj rut rabid In the form of leaching 
capefkncc god publications. 

The uirctssrul ippfkanis will be 
expected to take tip dudes as toon at 
poulb leafier lit January, 1915. and WO] 
haveoppnrtunllies to shire In the 
leaching ofboeh Past and Honours 
coutsu. and to paitldpaie In 
postgrad na to if idling. 

An appolatee from Inieritate or 
over iras uHD be eligible for atdtiuce wKh 
travel and removal cnwuei. 

I September 1984. 

LECTURER 1 
(CONTINUING) 

In the Department of 
History 

Applications are invited for a Contlndiia 
Lretoreshlp lo Biodent Chinese history 
(atatet c.lCOCQ fit the Department of 
Wintry. The Dcpartmentcurreatly 
loaches caunai aD ‘Ule Imperial China* 
(Ming and Cta’iog dynasties, down lo Ihe 
)uuf 


present). 

Tljh envi saged that tju appolntnleni will 

CHAIR OF ITALIAN 

bn ^a ie for appcfatmentioiheCb shot 

Fnnber in fonniadoo. Including dethlli 
□r research and (s*ddn| uodctiakea In 
the Depuimrai, staffing, enroJpqtem, 
d«s51j or appKcattoa proca^tt. usr>ei- . 
anniadoei, travel and tt moral upcnlci 
housing assistance and condUlopt of 



qualification andthpiiW ihow’erjdenccof 
research CapaWHtj. 

Salary sviih Dental < 

1A4.M6- 

Commeneenteru date: I Jimary 1985. 
cgosfng! date: 31 October Wft. 


I clindal loading of 


Unfvefriiy of Sydney ■ 

CHAIR OF LATIN 

! Applications a« invited for the Chair of 
1 tndn which was prevrouifr held by (be ■ 


The Fllndara UnlveraltY of ■ ■ 
South Austral la i . « . 

visitiNgsenior!. 

LECTURER IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

School of SootalBeianaas 
Candidate! iftouTdi bald a Ph.D. io. 
Sociology and have practical retcoKh 
upafcrnv. AppUrants whose IntereMa He 
lo any field dfSocfoJoay will be 

considered, bul a t)wtaUied interest in 
urban rwJolcijy, sodolsgkai 
developtseflt, « (adwirU sociology 
wtrufd hcOR adrinlage. i ■ 

>• FUnhcr tafomtatlort about the * 1 

potftldn, 1 whlchlsaValiible'frbrt ' 


February 1985. fora period oreighl 
months, and the details required of 
appKcanu, may be obtained. 

Salary: SAJ2.A77 per annum. 

A contribution wifi be made towards 
the travel and removal expenses or the 
successful appointee. 
jOSepiember 1984. 

Application* are Invited from suitably 
qualified penoai for appointment to the 
following positions which are available 
from I January 1985: 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICS 
(INTERNATIONAL 
RELATIONS) 

Behoof of Social Sciaticas 

The position Is available for a fixed term 
or four years. Applicants should have 
graduate qualifications In international 
ft e>s lions and tome record of publication 
in this area. Scholars with a particular 
Interest In radical , traditional tod 
behavioural theory and In economic 
aspects of International relations of the 
Third World arc particularly invited lo 
apply, but applications will be welcomed 
from those interested in other areas of 
International Relations. 

31 August 1984. 

LECTURER IN DRAMA 
(THEATRE STUDIES) 

Softool of Humanhfoa 

The position Is icnunbit. Appficinu 
should hav* qualifications and experience 
In both practical and theoretical ineatie 
studies. The successful candlate will be 
expected to work primarily In the Drama 
Centre which offers professional training 
la selected students. The position will 
Involve contributing to performance areal 
such as: acting, script devising and group 
production protects. At the same time, 
the applicant will be Involved In some 
theoretical teaching In the basic Discipline 
courses. Preference will be given to 


appllnnii with interest In one or more of 
the following areas: theatre history, AvJ 
theatre, modem American and British 


theatre. Further Information about the 
Discipline of Drama and the duties or the 
posit (on may be obialned from the 
Professor or Drama, Professor M. 
Motley. 

11 Aligns! 1984. 

LECTURER IN 

MATHEMATICS 

(STATISTICS) 

Softool of Mathamatfoal 8elancaa 
The position Is tenurable. Applicants 
should have teaching interests and 
research achievements In iiaiiulct as 
distinct from applied probability. 
Enquiries about the teaching 
commitments and research Inierciis of tbo 
lUtblfca group within the School and 
about any other andemlc matters, ihouM 
be directed to ihaProfevor J. N. 
Damcli. 17 August 1914. 


Tho Australian National 
Unlveraity ' 

LECTURER 

Department of Eoanomtoa 
Faculty of Econanttaa and Commas oo 

Th* Department oNora pt ograma leading 
toMirda the Bachrtor « Economics and 
Badwlor ol Commerce dagioea at tho 
paas and honnuti levafi, the Gradual* 
Diploma of Economics and Maalti ol 
Econornkaby ooureawotk and research 
or by Shasta, and Suporvfsoa candidate* 
tar the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 
Optloti*l undergraduate unHa ourrendy 
crifered Inchttto Agricultural Economic*. 
Applied Macroeconomics, Development 
Economic*, Rnancfat Economies, 
induowfal OrgarUratJon, JaponoM 
Economy and Economlo Polcy, Labour 
Economic*, Low and Economics. 

Msthama ileal Economic*, Monetary 
Ecorvorm, Resource and Environment 
EcotKHMke and Pubflc economic*.-. 

Them la no rasirictlan on tha flatd In 
wMch an appolntmani vdD ba made. 

The tuccoaifid applicant wM ba 
roquked to take up duty In *artylB86 or aa 

MWn a* poaslbla Iftaiaiflsr. 

8 September IBM. 

LECTURER/SENIOR , 
LECTURER/READER ‘ 

IN ANTHROPOLOGY • 

Dapprtmam of Psahtitory and 

Anthropology 

Faculty of Ana 

A poililpo Is available following the ■* 

icslgmtlon of Dr. R. Tonkloton Us take 

^smsskbk: 

cxcttwitcs In retoarch and (etchlM but 
preference may be given to ctndkfries 
*Hh experience in Melanesian and/or 
Oender Studies. 

The Head of Depanmebl b currently 
Psofta or a. Forge, j, (, i,^ , hil IW 

spccnifril applicant caa takeup the 

LECTURER/SENIOR 
LECTURER in 
ECONOMETRICS 

Department of Btttbtfoa 
Fhoufiy of Econo mhss and Cpmmaroa 

appded o^^t£ri^!^j^rtaaTld a >■ 
»"5?8 orkntatioo towards Bronomlcs , , / 
and/or Commerce. ItbenpactedihUthe ' ' 
•j^tatWmUajnrnsenct duty btl ggS.!** * 

558362.®^ 

re*pppfnijt£t tomlrtngate. 
•Otohjatooirfovlded towards (ravel tod • 

AHhupct lowtrdi houilni li * 
b awUtbte. The 

University Wei the right nos lo make - 
on oppofoiment or tomaie’an 
appoialnuni by hwHeflaa ti toy Unw. 

tKBUMVP 
OPPOR 



THE UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
Australia 

Chair Appointments 

Tho University ol Now England invites applications for the toll owing tenured Chairs: 
ECOSYSTEM MANAGEMENT: A newly created Chair. The Department researches In 


THETIMES HIGHER EDUCATION SUm jJffifl 

FacuJWofMo/er 


ballon In park, wfldllie. land use. and HmndogfcaT end ecological management, 
PREHISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY: A newly created Chair. The Department empha- 
sizes the research end teaching ol Australian prehistory together with Via prehistory of 
Melanesia and tha Pacfflc. It also offers courses in African prehistory, the ecology of 
hunter-getherara, paJaeoanthropotogy. historical arohaeotogy, prehistoric art aiudlas 
and general oukursl anthropology . 

Bate Departments teach Interns) and external students (tho latter being required to 
art and residential schools). Tha Departments have active research programmes and 
supervise postgraduate student research. 

In each cbm tea appointee wll become Head ol Department lot an tn»tol period ol Ova 
years. 

The present Professorial salary ol AS62.028 per annum Is subjaot to National Wage 
Casa adjustments and is also subject to a further A$ 1,530 Increase to April 1955, 

Full particulars can be obtained from tha Staff Officer, Unlveraity ol New England, 
Antedate, New 8oulh Wain, Australis 2351 (telephone: 1SD81 0773 2100), with wham 
ante leal farts, which should Indude Ihe names and addresses of three referees, dose on 
7 September IBS 4. 

Informal enquiries may be directed to the Chairman of too Academic Board. Professor 
I. R. Falconer (telephone: 18D 81 8773 2838). (1B684) 


UNIVERSITY OF EAST ANGLIA 
Norwich 

WOLFSON CHAIR OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL 
RISK ASSESSMENT 

Applications are invited (or a Chair 
of Environmental Risk Assessment 
in the School of Environmental 
Sciences. This is a five year appoint- 
ment, in the first Instance, funded 
by the Wolfson Foundation. The 
professor will be expected to 
co-ordinale, appraise and dissemi- 
nate knowledge about man-made 
environmental hazardi and to 
advance understanding of policy 
options, Ho or she will have had 
appropriate industrial, policy or sci- 
entific experience el the highest 
level. 

Possible examples of Issues for con- 
sideration Include acidic precipita- 
tion, carbon dioxide induced 
climate warming and the disposal of 
hazardous wastes. 

The professor will bo able to draw 
an tho expertise of the School and 
ils associated Climatic Research 
Unit which have wide Interests In 
Ihe physical, chemical, biological 
and socio-economic aspects of Iho 
environment. A full time tescirch 
associate and secretarial assistance 
will be provided. It is hoped that the 
girean appointed will be in post by 

Appointment will be at an appropri- 
ate point ol the professorial scale. 
£W,273 to JU1.IMJ Hinder review), 
Applications (live copies) giving frill 
particulars of agt, quaU<katk»x and 
npnienew, together with the names 
and addresses of three persons to 
whom reference may be made 
ahould be lodged with the Registrar 
and Secretary, University of East 
AngUa, Norwich NR4 TTJ (Itl. 
0601-56 1 6 1 exl 2208), from whom 
ftirther particulars may be obtained, 
not taler than 30 September WS4. 

(16641) 


University College 
London 

Department or Pltyelce and 
Astronomy 

*NEW BLOOD* 
LECTURESHIP IN 
ULTRAVIOLET 
ASTRONOMY 
(Re-advertisement) 

for a. *W»_W . Blood Lectureship 
,n “'i r *y Io, « t MbxinomriRef. 
int axparfenco wUl bo 

•n£?k%V l Su!S e, ^ U9,v and 


®V»nt axparfenco will bo 
» u ?hS:l n ti'O acqulslUon and 
Tv?]- data in Infrared, 
a p heal and a-ray aatronoray as 
*11 aa-ln thoi ultraviolet. Tho 

SSSiPrv-rt 11 ™ nd i d «*® will ba 
WBtctan to. jhava demon- 


Bbfllty to conduct 
front* rank original research. 

p a lisssix 


^Appl lcmijooq. with the 
5JJS5* .of three rurerooa, 
“ Snl - A ” ,, » tanl 
Jnlve rally .Colli 


JJnlversttor . College London! 

Street. Ldhdon WC1E 
f rom Whom further par*, 
ttculars may be obtained. 

^•My. neod 1ft 


The University of 
Sheffield - 

•teSjMiitof cmi.intf 

Structural Engineering 

TEMPORARY 

IJICT^RES^tlPS 


. .A ppltcatloaa ace invited 
above, post* tenable for 


for 


poriod of one yeai 
Hrat Junta non. but 
IS®*.. 40 tpvlaw oi 


ms® 


anr only In’ tha' 
be sub- 


may , 

‘Sil^o.gjIjSS.-G 


SS!fiteS : «a 

nneB 


mmm 


m 



micmi NS'iiu'f Kfi uw tDuouoh nan 


Applications are Invited tor the 
following positions 

LECTURESHIP IN 
FRENCH 

The School of Applied Languages 
at present offers two undergraduate 
programmes: B.A. In Applied 
Lan Quages, and B.A. In Languages 
and International Marketing. 

Applicants should be well 
qualified academically; preference 
will be given to applicants with 
experience In either Commercial 
French or Translating. 

Salary Scale i 

Lecturer: CfFM 3,797 - C 1 3,807 

Asst. Lecturer: EIR1 0,727 - Cl 3,218 
Application forma and further 
details are available from Personnel 
Office, National Institute for Higher 
Education, Qlaanevln, Dublin 0. 
Closing Dale: 1011) August 1864. 


urnl iiiHlflroruilium.' 
of Um> School, llo 
uluo riiiili'IUuin i«i 


University of London 
The London School of 
Economics 

LECTURESHIP IN 
COMPUTING 

Aiiplli-iillimN uni Invited fur 
uppulntnifiit from I at Ur labor 
inn.* ur ro» mnni i«i imaalliln 
thnrimrinr lo u lin-luruMliiii In 
€.oiii|>iiMiiit In | tin Dciuirlniinit 
or Slut (mi Imi mill Miiilifimuil- 
r«l HI Imiciin. Tim poi-fion 
appiilntml will 1>n nxiiocii't) In 
tnarli IniroilurtiiiT eiiurntiu lo 
boll) eiimimt'ir Niioi-InllNin unit 
to ilia iiouural 
yupulutUiu 

or Him will - 

murn itdvimcniJ com-ai-H ill t|»r 
undnrnrudiiiiiu Invnl ami 10 tho 
MB c 111 1 Im AiudyitlN. DunIuh 
and Maiinuu ilium of tnforiliu- 
lion SyateniM. 

Tha Iiepiirtniant In enr- 
rantly Involved m raaanrch 
Into tlm ilDi-ftlopinant nr aya- 
tnms anoiyxin nintlioda. In tha 
atudy or (lie Impact of infor- 
metlon tachnology ond 111 lha 
appilcntlqn or the larhnology 
within the rietd or social 
ndminlstrailon. and In infar- 
•natton retrieval. 

Appolntmani will ba on the 
Hlary.scslo for lecturer* or 
57‘1 o9“ ^ Cl 4, 123 a year plua 
£1,1 S& a . year London 
Allowance. In saaosalng ihe 
■tor ting salary, consideration 
Will ba given to qualiricatlona, 
age and exparlonco. 

Application forme ond fur- 
ther particular* are available 
on receipt of a stamped, 
addreased envelope from the 
Administrative Officer, Room 
M 810, The London School ar 
Economics, Houghton Street, 
London WC2A 2AB. to whom 
completed applications should 
returned by Both August 
1984. (10918) HI 


IMPERIAL COLLEGE 
Department of Physics 
(Semiconductor Physics) 

NEW BLOOD 
LECTURESHIP 

_ Applications are Invited for 
" New Blood Lectureship 
Mfocfeted with a major new 
initiative in semlconduetar 


studies which 

ip* appointment of Profoseor 
' A_ 8 tr»dlinB to • chair In this 
. The »pe 


has resulted In 
if Profuse 
chair in th __ 

---- 'Person appointed 

would be expected to taulld up 


leld. 


an exc 


■am 
aspect 


measurement or c 
llconductors qr v 
ieet of growth o 


xperlmontel group 

earned with electrical or optf* 
I measurement of crystalline 
vrtth some 
or chsrse- 


wMiTA.snwirfa! 

of London Allowfinre fund 
cSrren'tl'y 


tartsatlop oiljw d I man alone 1 

semiconductor structures. 

sis. 

live 

•ranee (under 
Jlcenls must not 
permanent 
ment In the 
. , lor bs mors 
years old. 

• fythw thformetlon may be 
.PPUcaUons should be sent 


.'.I?;* 


Dep»rt m e nt i 

&SBB5S& 

eoon to bo 

eppolnt B * poi «hi h 

LECTURER or 

saf 

“SBS" 

ssiKssaaflffi 

ersiure, hlataw 

BSKS^B 

ins tones, with the pawtu? 

ment for two yean. 

The penslonabl* scale e 

«asra.«,ias 

|78“gfia. T^fS'iTSSIr—S 

Senior Lecturer. " 

University Assistant L«. 
turer: £7.630 a year, rtafngtr 
r*?!,* 1 ^** J ni,uni tecraiMnia to 

Ii9i4s9 • 

Applladona (twain i 


jll^ riklFii HlGllKR EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.7.84 

Universities continued 


n 


quin 


4iu 


giving detail* of 
tlona. expnrlanca, and ipalfe 
areas oF tearhlng afteM. 
together with ■ currltulu* 
Vitae and the names of twoe 
three referees, should bum 
to the Socratary ol m 
Appolntmenn Commltuila 
tho Faculty of Modora IX 
Medieval Languages. Me- 
wtek Avenue. OimbrldotCll 
9DA, so as ta reach him dm 
later then 23th s«ptamto 
1984. Candidate* iboold «ua 
whether they would b< wlttoi 
to be conalderrd for Ua 
Unlveraity Antetanl Isttn- 
ahlp. f 10958) 81 


University of 
Aberdeen 

Department of 
Blochamialry 

RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT 
IN BIOCHEMI8TRY 

Application* are luvllidf* 
tho above poaltlon ujidu to 
suporvlalon of Dr N ; **J 
man, to aaalst In * ccJUtav 
live project with Dr Nj 

projucl. supjxartBd bV Uve W 
Venture Research UoJi. » 
cuncernod with lnv**Uj*wl 
luvuetuii of plant call* to 
terln und tlio dovelopnew ■ 
novnl ayatoin* fur 
gennili.- manlpuliilon. 7 1 * 
vloiia pmclicol exparwnw “ 
nuclolc acid 
and/or rrromhlntnt tw 
niethodolugv on advantegt w 
liot eaaentlal. 


University of London 
The London School _ot 
Economics and Political 
Science 

SENIOR RESEARCH 

8 fellowship 

Applications ere Invited for 

J^fello5?lo“u,eWr 

Kfiflw Will bn expected to 
a re aeareh proarommn 
« the future or the welfare 
® ..under the overall dlrec- 
Hi of “Sfrmor A B Atkln- 
The appointment will be 

Mflod or 3 yo«r* in the 
!Su Instance from e date to be 
•“Sad but as soon as posel- 
SKTt would be possible for 
^^Wlptobe held on 


pal. 

Appointment will be on the 
nuartei iBlary range III 
flfsSlS - £16.935 a year 
eu £1.IBG e year London 
SKwanre). In assessing the 
SirtJng salary, consl deration 
SSbo given to qualifications. 

ip* end experience - 

Application form* and fur- 
thwparilculara are available. 
M receipt or a etamped. 
nkb-eseea envelope, from the 
AdmlnUrretlvo qfricer.Room 
3 610, The London School of 
Economics, Houghton Street, 
tSdon wt2A 9AE. to whom 
completed eppllcotlane should 
SgC 1 ""-* fy z^Au^ust 


University of 
Warwick 

LECTURESHIPS IN 
ACCOUNTING AND 
FINANCE 

OPPortunlUas exist within 
d» school or Industrial and 
liameas Studies for two sito- 
diUai* fa accounting or In 
tlnanca to Jain a developing 
■roup which will be under the 
uw leadership or ProfoaBOr 
St ewari Hodgaa. The group’s 
Min teaching programme* ora 
Bi Accounting and 

FlMncla] Analjels, the B.Sl*. 
MieiMinant6ctencos, and the 
M.B.A. One lectureship la 
(•marked for a fully qualified 
■rogfoaiansl accountant . 
Ikes* pasiilana should be 
•ttractiv* to appllcanta or high 
Inllectuaj tnllbro who wish 
to b« part of an Jntogrutetl 
iccauntlng and flnanco group 
wllii ■ Krona raaanrch focus. 

will be 


■fji i on .th* lecturer aculo: 
PnSP -814.1g3 p.a. and are 
tMibla from 1st 
1115, aru agreed. 


January 


■caln 1 A ar " 'HJ 
and AnnloDoue 
mo un w?Uita'ftM,a g 
experience (in “ a 
£8.530. 


ra view) . 


wife 


Further 

application 

Secretary. 

Aberdeen, 


particular^ 

femis. 


wjSsJ 

with _ y*fS 

applications (3 


University of 
Bristol 

Depernnentef 
Application® ®r# |||Y ^ 

Tor ■ 

postdoctoral 

POSITION 

funded ttrosSlltoS^u 
study the J5 

structure end fl^K*li ste 


uvnli- 


W^> f ^* roc ^‘ 1 7{ 


^Wryria. ergJKWrt a 

I 

chomfBtry. i 

Appltcetlone ff ffi d P rV 
brief C, V . .and n«°", t id P 
referees should b# B. 

J. Williams o r _,^ealj 

feEMnS-jS*** 


Unlveraity of 
Southan»P to111 

«3BSSSffe- 

VB?“f» 



Unlveraity of London 

Ttie London School of 
Economics 

MRE8EARCH 
LECTURESHIP in 

onii? A NESE 
ECONGMiC AND 
SOCIAL HISTORY 

traf Stefty * "re Invited 

SSwvpwiias: 

Sya? 2,«S r Economic Ills- 

hcool &nir. 5 Interna- 

ffi&Se&sva 

4K-' 

"uri fur- 

ajwaim ^ V* "V^tablt- 

-[nsSsir 

SBwtrtefiB 

H i 

of 

^fe& raerce and 

Sciences 

S^ORARY ■ 
from 

feudal 




annum. • t»n y;. 

farthe r 


The University of 
Lancaster 

lustltiito or Eunllnli LBiinuoue 
Education 

TEMPORARY TUTOR 
(ONE YEAR) 

To teach (melon aunionts 
on a nre-nnlveralcy matricula- 
tion course. 

Successful applicants will 
nave relevant axportlae and 
experience In Enpllsh Lan- 
guaua teaching and ba oblo to 
teacli on an English Language 
and Literature course or a 
General Studies course (to 
lncludo elements or Sociology 
Psychology, History and back- 
ground to British lire). It Is 
Intended that whoever la 
nppolnted should ba In post 
from 1st September 1984 ores 
soon ns possible thereafter. 

Salary vvlu bo on the scale 
£6,310 to £8,975 (under 
review). 

Further particulars may be 
reference 

L102/B) from the Establish- 
ment Office, University of 
Lancaster LAI 
i'W. to whom applications 
fflve coplos) together with the 
name! and addresses of three 
referees should be forwarded 
not 6th August 

19B4. ( 10950) HI 


. The University of 
Leeds 

School of English 

LECTURER 

i Institute of Bibliography) 

Readvertisement 

Applications ure invited for 
the above “Now Blood" past 
uvailslila from 1 October 
1984. 

Qualifications and experi- 
ence hi tlte area or romputer- 
basod textual and bibli- 
ographical stuthnn ond the 
development nr intar-dlecl- 

B Unary work (o.g. with tho 
Diversity Computing Ser- 


auinry on ii 
salary scale fo 
CC7.190-C14.ias 
rovtuw) accord I 


Computinu _ 

vice, the Library nna other 
Arts Dopnrtmonts.) 

The ago limit rur this poet Is 
SB . 

Sulnry on the academic 
for Lecturers 
S3) (under 

.lino to uge, 

qiinllflcatlons and exporlenro. 

Appliratlon forms unci fur- 
ther particulars inuy be 
obtained (ram the ftanistrar. 
The Untviirelty. Lends LH2 
9JT, qiioliiiD roForonre no. 
37301)0. Cliinlno elute for 
hji^iI h at l« Min 21 Aiiiiiist IDB4. 


The University of 
Leeds 

Department ui Imtrgimlv. uittl 
Niriu-iurul Chemistry 

POSTDOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWS 
(TWO POSTS) 

AmpIIi utlons ure invited Tor 
the nlKivu |Hii>(n for wurh wit It 
I'roreHsiii* N. N. limeiiwtiuil 
n i id l>r J. II. Kennedy «»n evn- 
t belli mill slrttelural aspects 
ol nirlallnhi irunn chemistry 
involvlnn the use c»r lh« tech- 
niques of modern orgsno- 
metiillli trunsItUm motnl 
chemistry. 

A uood honours dogroo In 
chemistry and a higher deoreo 
or research experience In 
main-group or trenail ion 
metal chemistry are required. 

The posts ore a vo liable 
from let October 1984 or ae 
soon thereafter os puaslble for 
fixed periods of up to three 
yeurs. 

Salary on the IA nunge for 
nesearen and Analogous Staff 
111,190-Cl 1.6151 . tunder 

review) sccDrdlna to sge, 
qualifications and expsrlence. 

fnrurmal enciiilrlas may be 
Profesaor N. N- 
ono 0538 


University of London 
Institute of Education 
Department of English 
for Speakers of Other 
Languages 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

September '^r°T fiSgSR 

K ^ “.WJrft'S 

Imrt l■naunoe aptitude 

SS£j5 h !S ,a m k secondary 
nHxtn'i SL-fbH'IC 011 ,r °™ (ho 
“*■“1 study. Interests In lan- 

AntitfiH "(fiuleltlon, language 
BSd .?-;ici“ n9uaBa teaching 
52' “ MfltlMlci would he an' 

SneSK'Vt: T 1® Olfkar mny 
SPthr!?.Jl om ^ Umo *" Orlatol. 
aitnouflh tho research Is 
London -baaed. IS 

p* 8 x } fi ry °r n -T ^"eurch scale IB 
£6,310 — £7,630 plus £1.1R6 
London Weighting. 

'oems and fur- 

nVi rr i S Mlfi u 1 * r *. . fram Mery 
arirrin, Unlveraity of C-ondon 
Institute of Education, so 
Bedford Wny, London WC1H 
OAL quoted ref RQ/ESOL. 

Completed applications 
roquired by 13 August. 10940 


University of Glasgow 

□apartment of Bacteriology 
end Immunology 
Western Infirmary 

LECTURER IN 
MEDICAL 
MICROBIOLOGY 

Applications are Invited 
rrom suitably qualified medi- 
cal graduates for the above 
poet. 

The sppolntee will be 
required to tench and to par- 
ticipate In the routine dleg- 
nostic service to the tioepital 
but will have ample oppor- 
tunity to pursue individual 
research projocts end will be 
encouraged to take further 
degrees and qualifications. 

* Salary will be fixed accord- 
ing, to placement on the 
University scale for clinical 
teachers. Tha maximum on the 
Lecturers erale Is £16.440. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Academic 
Personnel Office, University 
or Olaagaw, Glasgow G)2 
8QQ. where applications (12 
copies), giving the names end 
addresses of not more than 
throe reforoos, should be 
lodged an or bororn 84th 
August, 1984. In reply please 
quote Ref, No. 530 IT. 


.vast 


made to 
Greenwood. 

431731. Ext 

AppUcatIun farms and fur- 
ther particulars m»y db 
obtained from the Registrar, 
The University. Leeds LB8 
9JT. quojlni/ reference num- 
ber * 4/20/1)0. to whom 
applii utlons should bp 
addressed. (10953) H* 


UMIST 

PcpariniBiit of Mechanical 
Engineering 

LECTURER 


COMPUTER A IDgr 
MANUFACTURE 


i very 
for s 
utoms- 


A vacancy exists In 
active research group 
Lecturer In Flexible A 
tlon System*. The ridtc eoarm 
candidate will Po expected to 

K aclallee in oiie or more or 
a following areae. 

Computer Assisted Prod uc- 

ajsssspu “fltegsfflb 

invited 


men 


ystems ' 
Applications 


fr o nT c andVdia e » with o good 

Rif 'asm 


Sr.ifg 

experience' and P'»?”?L on £i 


tarad 
^s?e 

lunoerrevtew)- . 

. Roque fie for: appuea t * 0,n 
form end further 


110936) 


Hi 


University of Glasgow 

nopnrtintmt of History or 
Flno Art 

LECTURESHIP IN 
—H ISTORY OF ART 

Applications urn Invited for 
Prefers 


tlrti uliovn post 
Will hr iilvi.it to 


rotten 

rnuil hint ns 


with n mu lor liiimist In pomi- 
11)40 ai l iniil a minor nun In 
thut of Uoiutlesuncu. 

pJnW.ftWt.YIIP&llS 

Lccturnrs' senjo. with placo- 
tnont . accord tun to . age. 
quallflrntlaiia and exparlonco. 

Furl hot- partlniilera may bo 
ohtaliiad from the Acndamlc 
I’l'Moimnl orficn. Unlveraity 
of rjlosguw, Glasgow Ola 
8QQ. wTiero npnlicallane (8 
copTns). giving rlio ns mas pud 
addresses of not moro than 
l lire n rofarnaa, allot ill! be 
lodged urt ur before 801 h 

SC 1 - kT-'Va* p ' y &' m 

(10937) in 


Pembroke College 
Cambridge 

FELLOW AND 
COLLEGE 
LECTURER IN • 
ENOUGH > 

APPlIcoUoiis are Invited for 
the post ol Col logs Lecturer In 
BngUah- Tlio appointment will 
be- for (our .years, and will 
carry with It a Fellowship.. Sti- 
pe no will, bs .In j accordonce 
with the University Assletant 
Lecturer/Lectiirar. i scale 
depandlng on the ago -end 
experience ■ of • the • person 
appointed. It |8 hoped that the 
aucceesful candidate WtiUko 


might be neogtlated. ■ 1 | 

curriculum vitae (including 

Pambroko “ T "cJu.”J: 


King’s College London/ 
Manchester University/ 
Dares bury Laboratory 

POST DOCTORAL 
RESEARCH 
ASSOCIATE . 
(SERQ funded) 

pp!»««si3or S.» tBd 


frnm > Shy*lch)ts or cnominanu 

^.."SriHssSs. 

Dsreebunr La b oratory- . 

5. pre- 

ice . of 


The applicant ehould^rra 


fnsarwfs. 


srwr isspras. 1 <&■ 



to £7,639 p-a*-. 


... elec- 

8 y«r. 

. , as soon 


University of 
Newcastle upon Tyne 

ADMINISTRATIVE 
ASSISTANT 
(PERSONNEL WORK) 
Registrar's Office 

. Application* aru tnvituii for 
lh>. post of Ariniln]f>tintlvi! 
Assistant In the Establish- 
mams Section of the nngls- 
trsr's Office, which duals with 
Farsonncl and 1 ndnstris) 
Rotation* sfrslre. Candida tea 
should bo graduates or the 
naldors of aquivelent profaa- 
aloual qualKlratloas and 
should preferably havo 
experience In administrative 
and personnel work. 

Salary will be at un appro- 
priate point on the Grade 1A 
■caln: £6,510— £1 I ,615 par 

annum according to age. 
qualifications and experience. 

Further particulars may be 
obtained from the Senior 
Assistant Registrar iF.P.i, 
Eatabliahme nte Section. 

Registrar’! Orflce, The 
Unlveraity, 6 Kensington Ter- 
{race Newcastle upon Tyne, 
NEI 7RU, with whom applica- 
tion* (three capias), together 
with the names and addresses 
of three rererees, ahould be 
lodged not later then 18th 
August. 1964. Please quote 
reference THES. <10910) HI 


The University of 
Manchester 

POSTGRADUATE 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT IN THE 
DEPARTMENT OF 
ZOOLOGY 

Applications are Invited for 
yifL“P ov « P®"t funded by the 
8ERC tenable for throe years 
In the area or malluscsn neu- 
rablolpgy . ■ Tha project Will 
use electron hy Biological and 
bohavloural methods to exam- 
ine the role Of Identified Inter- 
nauronea In the control of 
rhythmic behaviour In the 
pond ana II. Tho successful 
applicant, who should have a 
pood degroe In Zoology, Phys- 
iology or o related subject, 
Will be encouraged to register 
t° r h| 9 ho £ degree, bslary 
£6.310 pa (Superannuation). 
Applicant* should send at 
soon as possible u cv und 
name* of a rererooa to Dr C. 
R. McCrohan, Department of 
Zoology, The University, 
Mancheetor M13 SPL, from 
whom further details con be 
obtained. (10930) HI 


University of Glasgow 

Departmont ol English 
Lite rat urn 

LECTURESHIP 

Applied tlona aro Invltod (ar 

<% iW lV 1 *L‘| 1 er itiura'.*" e i ta - * 
lilo from 1st October . lfias. 


ill .. 

Sulnry will hi' within the rnnne 
£7. 190— £1 4. 185 on tint Lor- 
turcra* scale, with plu. oihpiU 
m-turdlnii u> nun. nuullflrn- 
tloitB anil axiierletice. 

A special IntnrPM In soma 
aspect of twantioth-cuntiiry 
Unaliah LI to ra lure would Uo 
an advantnoe, but aucti nit 
Intnreat Is not o condition of 
appointment. 

Further particulars may bo 
obtained form the Acnaemlo 
Peraannol orrian, Unlveraity 
or Glasnow. aitmoow 018 
8QQ, wnara nppllcatluna (8 
copfael. giving Ills nainoi and 
addresses or not more . tlipn 
thren refer® as, ahould he 
lougoo an or boforo 17th 
Augiiet, 1084. in reply please 
quote liar. Na. 3SOOT. 
(10938) HI 


The University of 
Leeds 

School of History 


LECTURER 


Applications are invited Tor 
the above po»t available from 
1 October 1984 or u soon 
| theree/tsr as la practicable . 

Qualifications and special 
I Interest* in later modern (Pont 
. — j 7 do) Buropesn history are 
! required. 

i Salary on the scale for 
j Lecturers (£7. 1 80—^ £14, 18®> 
: (under review) aocordlna 
■ to age, quail llcartone and 
; experience. 

Application form* and fur- 
ther part leu 1 ant rosy b* 

BJT, quoting reference no. 
9/i4dO. Closing date for 

FmSjV • AUB m 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 
Faculty of Social Sciences 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER IN LAW 

Applications are Invited for 
vet. w^alWctnrom 1st 



Salary - according — 

saifMxa5.r<^8S'i 

' above Uta seventh point on the 



London School of 
Economics 

GEOGRAPHICAL 

INFORMATION 

TECHNICIAN 

An linpartunt vacuncy lies 
arlaan for a technician la carry 
out a vurleiy of tasks In our 
DEPARTMENT Ol' GEO- 
C1RAPHY. 

Main clutlns will intluile 
mananlug and maintaining a 
working muo collection for 
teaching anu reaeurch mir- 

E .oses, advising anti devalop- 
ng tho lisa of modern forms or 
aeograpllicnl 111 formal Ion and 
related educational practices 
and organ lalng a specialised 
collection of leaching mate- 
rial. Applicants should havo 
experience pf at leust two of 
the following fields — car- 
tography spatial data baaee, 
llbrarianehlp end be deeply 
interested In modern geogra- 
phy. Familiarity with modern 
specialised sources of geo- 
graphical Information is 
essential. 

We can offer excellent con- 
dition* of service Including 
generous holidays, catering 
and social facilities and a 
salary. Including London 
Allowance in the grade 4 
range or £7,046 — £7.988 
(under review*. 

For Turtlier particulars and 
an application form pleasa 
contact Sheila McKenzie. 
LSE, Houghton Street, 
London. WC9A 9AE. 1 10963) 
Hi 


University of 
Essex 

Department of 
Government 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
GOVERNMENT 

Applications are Invited for 
■ Temporary Lectureship in 
tho Department of Govern- 
ment. tenable for nine months 
from 1st October 1984. Trie 
duties o[ the appointment will 
Include teaching final year 
undergraduate course In Com- 
parative Government. Salary 
will be an the scale £7.1 BO — 
£14.185 per annum (under 
review). 

Applications ttriree copies). 
Including a curriculum vitae 
end the namoe and Bddrnseae 
or two rererees. should reach 
the Registrar (L/205/THE8). 
University of Essex ■ Wlvenhoe 
Park, Colchester CQ4 3SQ, 
from whom further particu- 
lars may be obtained, by 7th 
August 1984, 1 10964 1 HI 


University of 
Canterbury 
New Zealand 

LECTURER IN 
POLITICAL SCIENCE 
(Comparative Politics) 

Applications aro invited fur 
the above position 111 tlio 
department or Political Sci- 
ence. The appointment maybe 
made iu any nrea of Compara- 
tive Politics or Public rollcy. 
Tha successful candidate will 
bn okiiartnd ta have a goud 
background In Social Science 
Mnthodolagy. 

The salary for Lecturers Is 
on a scale from NZ$21,660 to 
$85,684 per annum . 

Further particulars and 
Conditions of Appointment 
may be obtained from the 
Association of Common- 
wealth Universities (Appts), 
36 Gordon Square. London 
WC1H OPF. 

Applications does with the 
Registrar, University or Can- 
terbury, Private Bag, 
Christchurch, New Zeeland, 
on 28th September 1964. 
<10065) HI 


University of Kent 
at Canterbury 
School of Mathematical 
Studies 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURESHIP IN 
STATISTICS 

ArpllcrailaiiaerR Invited far 
a poet of Temporary Lecturer 
In Statist Jen for a period of one 
year ITom 1st October 1984 at 
a salary within trie first eight 
points C maxi mum £10.250 per 
annum) of the Lecturer acele 
(£7,190 — £14.125 per annum, 
under review). Application 
forme may be obtained from 
Dr. j. A. Gibbs. Mathematical 
Institute, The University. 
Canterbury, Kant CT8 7 NT 
(telephone-. 0887-66828 exL. 
7684) ta whom completed 
applications should bo 
returned by 51st July 1984. 

Please quote reference 
A3 3/84/TH E9. (10962) HI 


Accommodation 
to Let 


ACADEMIC- 8 PLAT AVAIL- 
ABLE Central London mid 
August— November. -Conven- 
ient for University, British 
Museum. Suit single or couple 
oa#7 


Fellowships 




_ 0 


;.vl ■! 

to# 



Downing College 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Governing Rady of 
Downing College invites 
apn) it is tlons from men and 
women for election to two 
Roseerclt Fellowships without 
restriction as to subject from 
let October 1980 for throe 
yenra. Candidates , must bn 
graduates of a university nnd 
undar tritely years or ago on 
let Octoar 19*4. 

_ The maximum emolument 
for a pre- PhD Raeaarch Fel- 
low la at present £4,828 a 

ss-i-s? #sfi-o*' srif J-? 

year. An unmarried Follow Is 
provided with frae accom- 
modation In College. A mar- 
ried Fellow who will reside 
outside College will receive In 
addition £1,678 a year. These 
figures ars under review end 
Will be adjusted In the light of 
any, grant oratlpend which the 
Fellow may, receive from other 
sourcoa. Tha usual Fallows" 
dining rights will ba allowed, 
and small grants for research 
expenses are available. The 
Fellow will bB allowed to 
undertake, teaching for pay- 
ment up to a maximum of six 
hours a waek, on tha under- 
standing that Downing Col- 
leen hat the first claim on tha 
Fallow's services. All Fellows 
become by Statute members of 
the. Oovernlng ■ Body of tha 
College. 

Application forme, obtaina- 
ble from the Master's secre- 
tary, should be returned not 
latpr then B7th October, 
1B84. Provided that there ore 
candidates of aultabla merit, 
the Oovernlng Body expects to 
make elections by Slat Janu- 
ary, 1283. (lOBOfc) H2 

The University of 
Lancaster 

: Centra tar tlie Study of 
• Management Learning 
Distance Learning Project- 

A RESEARCH 
FELLOW 

. .1* required to work on an 
M8C research project con- 
cerning the application or dis- 
tance learning in the 
management field. The pro- 
ject is based on the .Strath- 
clyde Flexible , Managemapt 
Development Programme tend 
the Henley Information Man- 
agement Programme. 

Tha parson 'Selected will 
work with other members of 
CBML. and will be offered *2VI 

ISK, ? m .5. , ° , SY.T»eSTffJ iT 

under review, 

'Further 'particulars nifty ba 
obtained from- the Establish- 
ment . Office (quoting refer, 
ranee . L103/B) University 
Hpysji. , BBHrigg. Lancaster 
lAl 4yw, where applications 
(5 copies), contain Ins currlcu* 
turn vitae 'and the names end 
addreMsfi of ^ireferperafthould . 

.vaa?sr • • 


Clirlst'a College, 
Cambridge 

RESEARCH 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The Oovernlng Body of 
Christ' ■ College. Cambridge 
invites applications Irani men 
and woman far two Hnsearch 
Fellowships, tensrilo from 
October 1985 for o period on 
four years. Mom bore of any' 
University In the British Isles 
Who hove completed three but 
not more than ten totaia' or 
riill-tlms research or He equiv- 
alent will be eligible. 

Stipends £6,930 to £6,885 
(currently under review) with 
reduction of £603 If living In 
College. Research Fallows 
also hove free room, seven 
rrea meals per weak end a 
commons allowance - 


Further 
application 


particulars and 
forms from the 


Xfaeter'e Secretary, Christ's 
Callage, Cambridge CBS 3 Du. 
Last ante for receipt of con- 

S leted applications Monday 
th October 1984. (10904) Ha 


Christ's College, 
Cambridge 

WHD ROUSE 
RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP 




The Governing Body of Chr- 
ist's College Invitee applica- 
tions from men end women/or 
the WHD Rouse Research Fel- 
lowship, for work In any 
branch of Classical Studios, 
Sanskrit and related Indian 
Languagaii. tenable from 
October 1985 for a period of 
four years. Members oT any 
University In the British Isles 
who hove completed three but 
not more than ten terntn’ of 
full-time research or Its equiv- 
alent w|JI be eligible^ 

Stipe rids £6,030 to £6.885 
(currently under review) with 
reduction of £605 |r Hying In . 
Collage. Research Fella we 
also neve free room, seven 
free meals per waek end a 
commons alia wanes. 


Further partlcplant 
application forms fro 
Master's Secretary, C 
College, Cambridge Cr 


and i , 
tho > 
it's 
U. 


Last date for receipt of com 

IV8StatfMra4Mll 


Personal 


U^ZS-Advancbs £ior> 
10,000. IVritten terms 


p&ssnm 





r fi 






THE TIMES HIGHER EDUCATION S tiPPi 


Fellows continued 


ESRC/NERC RESEARCH 
FELLOWSHIP IN COMMON 
AGRICULTURAL POLICY 
IMPACT STUDIES 

The Environment and Planning Committee of the Economic 
and Social Research Council, with the Natural Environment 
Research Council, invite applications for a 2-year Research 
Fellowship, based at the Institute of Terrestrial Ecology, 
Me/lewood Research Station, Cumbria. 

Candidates should be experienced Social Science 
Resea rchere and have a knowledge of end Interest In 
environmental Issues and policy Impact studies. 

i The Fellow will be required to undertake research into the 
nkely consequences of tha progressive removal of the many 
different forms of pricing support, through the Common 
Agricultural Policy, for such things as: land values, land uses, 
farm Income, consumer prices, wildlife, conservation and 
scenic landscapes. The focus would primarily be on the 
Uplands. This work Is seen as providing a social science Input 
Into l ho essentially ecological work being undertaken by ITE on 
(end resources end land uae. 

The Fellow will be expected to work full-time on the 
research, to participate In wild academic debates and integrate 
hla/har work Into ESRC's new "Environmental Issues" 
programme. 

The Fellowship will commence on T January, 1986. Salary is 
expected to be based on the Range II scale for research staff 
(currently E10.710-f14,126}. Application forma and further 
details may be obtained from ‘Dr P B Lang , ESRC, 1 Temple 
Avenue. London EC4Y OBD (Tal 01-353 6252 ext 216). 

Completed application forms should ba returned not later than 
.{P® V» SI Auoust 1984. Interviews of short-listed candidates 
will be held in the autumn. 


: Polytechnics 
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PAISLEY COLLEGE ! 


A Scottish-Central Institution 



EDUCATIONAL 
DEVELOPMENT UNIT 


TV- punrm-<v- . TO i-'iuuyiiuui U1U LOIIBQ8. 

SffiSSSSSW! S98S 

(particularly science, technology and engineering. 
Salary Scale El 2,777 to £16,1 04. 

_jjgmpiw6<l & i Jg IM1 e,t ”*■ f ° 

I TEESSIDE POLYTECHNIC 

w« wa an Equal Oppwtunfcy Employer 

D ® p 5 rtr ? Br>1 01 Bualneaa and 
Proleciional Studies 

. LECTURER II IN BUSINESS 
INFORMATION SYSTEMS 

.. ^..V; t : (including Quantitative Methods) 

SSS2 “ 17 Au ° urt 18M - ■ 
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.COVENTRY M3="2^VTOHW 

DEPARTMENT Of DESjaS 

HEAD of DEPARTMENT 

BURNHAM GRADE JV;” •' 
■ntaryfl-l.tMS^f Cuiriwily nrttw 

ef Headdifeef *li pelMruMM-avd 


leaped of 
uamtetha 
graduate 


. Ofrauifurey. • dedjn 

too duouhl havo an appropriate background In 
TteKn«i*|ifwlaie«l win rake rcjpanSbl&yfer [kt idlX!' 

Jnj if* 10 ralk « a rignJEcjni oomribuik)ii ro tbs' 
W 0 *” 11 uiccess of trie deiJgn cooiultancy opmuon 1 , 

■feffiEfeasss* 

jI6U7J 


Faculty Administrator 

£ 12,330 - £ 13,365 pa inc 

A challenging opportunity (o take responsibility for the 
admlnlstartion of the polytechnic’s Faculty of Engineering, Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, managing a team of non-teaching staff 
Including some 50 highly skilled technicians. 

Olhar responsibilities Include the administration of tha Fac- 
ulty Board and its committees, provision of management Infor- 
mation, administration of financial resources, and course 
examination administration. 

A proven record of administrative and managerial achieve- 
ment Is expected, together with demonstrable creative and 
analytical skills, expertise In staff management, and appropri- 
ate undergraduate and post-experience qualifications. 

Write quoting ref D101C for further details and an applica- 
tion form, posting first-class to: Personnel Office, Middlesex 
Polytechnic, 114 Chase Side, London N14 5PN. Closing date 
July 30. 

1 (16048] USJJI- n.l 


Middlesex Polytechnic 


f ©Sheffield City Polytechnic 

CHAPLAIN 

tSSSSSiEPS!*??! a P 0 * 1 Qf Ch8 P laJn «o share In a wide- 
ranging and flexible ministry to the Polytechnic. The work will also 


be paiT of the Sheffield Chaplaincy for Higher Education which 


flmoontnl. There will be the opportunity to contribute to the 
academic Hie ot the Polytechnic end applicants should Indicate 
anrffMn nte 7ih and ^‘ftaticms. The post Is open to woman 
MriteM^prasIblfl 8 appolntmBnt wlH bB from 1al Janua/y 1985 or 

Salary scale: Lecturer II E7.215-E1 1,588. 

Application forms and further details ere available from the- 

jjjjjjjp 0742409lf, Ext 2387. Closing date letfi 
Sheffield City Polytechnic fa an Equal Opportunities Employer 

(16657) 


LECTURER II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN FRENCH 

Salary: £7,215-41 1,568 (Lecturer 2) 

-■ . -£18,433 (Senior Lecturer) 

Required 1 September 1984 if possible. 

pnrticulnrs (relrumablo 

( 0902 e r 71^£°2^ 'SSu r an^ph^ne"' 1,1110 " WVl 1SB 


Bristol Polytechnic 

Rt!n?r™ n, . Bn J ef Computer 
studies und Matliemntlca 

researcher b 

Ren R/61 

Computsr-Boseil 
Munagernon^ Information 
(c Sector 


Sv‘VJ2S? o rn i 0n L ^formation 

hhh t %T or 

f, OOod Honour* degree or 

mn t t B Sfao(t?i 1 i l n El CB U on ‘ n a rol- 
In5«;£i I p,,n# - Commercial/ 

gs^raass 1 Moss! . 

l G“ > r n ii»tiqn -• 


Implementation aclTvltiM 1 

taafts? xi!’ 


Polytechnic of Central 
London 

Faculty or Riifllnoei-lnfi * 
Science 

LECTURER II IN 
PHYSIOLOGY 

WiThiL 8 * 1100 . 1 ° r Doremedlcel 
In PhSf i q 1 , r .°“ ? Lecturer If 
fi y L 0 , Mu l> a broad 
™4j s P f DnyeloioBlcol tonicn 
‘ Thw!i l l!’Jf BC,r, JploF couriiOB, 
Those -renoo from hiahar 
; iESSfA* ■ Bn £ und era rad ua to 
modules on a BSc 

^ mara 


EgSEff* tor lhe eSccmfilH 

KS!?as5 , ..~ ,l i“ r for • 

by • Aii gusj 1 684? 

EURL’4saa 




Brighton Polytechnic 

p apartment of 1 Meth'emetlca 

LECTURER id 
SENIOR LECTURER 

i^statistxc^ j 

couraaa dnd iaLVL? 
'Preferenae will- 


.. f ( ^prb resslons. Parar " ed,CB l 

‘ «xs 

Bxp 0 rl e n C o In tenohlna para- 

g»L a Ba8L a S!J&aBB 

te 1 S"£oSrib B ! , e. ,,00rt 

nsS&aaoa Wl lB OSr 

Inclusive or London Allowl 
— t unltle« ampToyar? < "o9l§?H3 

Oxford Polytechnic 
Faculty of Educational 
Studies 

'*!' DEtl/i ' 

I , "'l ', r . -DESIGN' ’ . ! 

• r--. \ L ‘ f jte t Itc/vii in l sairient 1 ■ ■ * i 


AppUc etloh a 


fe-'^aa 


: : 
.VlV 



Polytechic of the South 
Bank 

Borough Road, London 
SEl 0AA 

Deportment of Mettieinutlcel 

Selene^ und^Cam nil Hun 

The Diipiii'tiuriit nflors n 
wide mime a r full- time iiiid 
pure. time i nui-ann hi Cuiniiut- 
inij mid linn ■'m-mitly Imd 
nppi-oval to uffor u OSc t HniiH) 
111 Comm it Inn Stiulli-H hi the 
foi-tlK-niiiluii neHKlnn. Annlhii- 
tliiim ore hivjled fur i|u- r u i. 

SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER GRADE 11 
IN COMPUTING 

The aiuxeMhil mtullruitt 
will | >■'011111,1 y In i vo ii Hlnliur 
Donnie hi Computur RiTnni-n 
Willi >1 commit uiriii i„ 
rnonurcli hi Home iibuuci or 
Hortwuni KiKiiueerluii. Pro. 
viaiM tenclihin nxpei-Ium-o l» 
■lot ensoul Ini uiiil uitpIlcutloiiH 
are particulnrly wulrunin frnni 
toae with I'CL'iiut ■'imimnrlL'iil 
ekperlencn. 

Adriiiluimlly. ihe noixirt- 
meiit In able to offer » number 
of tampornry piiNltluilM (one 
genr Initially from Ixrscptcm- 

TEMPORARY 
SENIOR LECTURER/ 
LECTURER GRADE II 

Applk-nnti for these posts 
should normally be well 
qualified lil an uran of Compu- 
*° r Bcinncos and be uble to 
rentiuute to the teach ina of 
tno Departments courses in 
one of the following ureas: 

puS"WSSSLl srffltt £?Si 

Pro^rammlno. System. 


Bristol Polytechide i 

Lavv D*e«na,*„ 

■■m,: 

Ref No. L/6S 

• anwtaa^ ■ 

Jcaron and CpSLtffyg 
requirod d B 1 iid V a B S!!S w 01b 

«Jw34gsa a 
ssi-.-SSr® 

rosearch, BunSIrMl,*" k 
tleiica or khASSSm. 1 * 


Ete“« contect thB Pvwbi 
rUJSSi t Brlit ? 1 VowSitsil 
Coldherbour Lane, Fruttbn 


Salary In the following 
Senior Lecturer: 
fi, 1 -.’ 6 , 70 -£14.430pa 

Inclinivt of London 
Allowance. Lecturer II: 
£ 8,208 (xlO) — £ 12,959 pa 

iC&^ce. ° f L °" don 

Application forma and fur- 
!iI2 r p gJ t, , c ,V l * ,rB “VoJ'nDIn from 

ol.oai SiiBs? ™= 

__ c l , 1 °"* , i lu dn *° rnr receipt of 

sBSSSPfta*, 11 Fr,t,ay 3,d 

Tim Polytechnic In an 

Enfployrr. t ioa?fi" nrU "'"\\'5 


Polytechnic of tho 
South Bank 

COUNSELLOR 

Rer: Adm.28 

i .«!» 2 ft 5 S.“- B,T - |:,0 - T7 * “» 

Cou^anYlhm raSm'taiShn 1 s'lu- 
deiit Hnrvlcnri llntl. The 
limit holdnr will linvn uimruju 

™J„.S5* Hull n anrvlitiM to 
™ V,,™?! 1 . part-time at mien is 
™,,y! "* 1,1,1 fTi'i’tiiir in me 

mhinrlilL^ 

I!.., ..,! 1 ! . 1 eaiuTl- 

•V H *:«l 1,1 IHtivniUtw,, liiloi niu- 
*l‘"l n,, “ <lliVa>Ui|iii|n|it,i| win k. 

ll(ili tin ui iiviilluhle liy wrltliiii 
III ■'•InniiMi till Ire. 1'iiivtei linlr 
j 1 . 1 ]. 11 ' Htinth Hunk, (lorolliili 
ituml, l.inifliiii m; | iiaa. 

Unie is * lM j H | V 

nouef 1 PtilyierliiiU la an 

&lUar.<1094 C V , , n ‘ ,P,,ml, }rS 


». SsriiffiR.Ka 

cations. 1 10906) 


Polytechnic of the 
South Bank 
Borough Road.Undcn 
SE1.0AA 

Faculty of Education, 
Human and Social . 
Studies 

Department of Hot* 

Ecniidmlrs and Caiuiiw 
Studies 

RESEARCHER 'A' 
Ref: RA.36 

Tim above Deparunulin 
Nreklno an honura QradutiPl! 
nutrition with psrUnH 
Interrets In survey tedioton 
uinl Miergy metabolism, u 
work un a Research Pro>fl 
miller the aupervlsJonorDrl 
C. Moody, Into the effect d 
fnedlno patterns oh sand 
haiunce. Thera will be etBU ; 
unmuiit of toarhlag. 

The uunuJntmont Is for M 
yeura hiltlelly, available fra 
empixiubpr I 954 wlih thtp* 
ollilllty >uf a third year uln- 
ehni. The uppolntes edll.br ; 
iiKiiiii'li'tl tu rnBlsler fori; 
rrfAA PhD. ! 

Snlnry ranqrt rrom f5,SJ* 
la HA.fi.tfi par annum InilusfH 
ul l-iiiiilnn Allowance. ' 

Application forms sad Iff 
thru' tint, ill* Available by jrrt- 
Inn in tho StaffinB Ojntt 
Piilvtui linlr Of lhe, S«U 
Ihinlt, Duroiiflh Road. Lonoa 
Sill OAA. 

i.luHliin data for ihb p 08 
Hill Align'd 19B4. 

•rim Pnlylecbak h “ 
P.MmlUnuortunliy 


Colleges of Further Education 


Derbyshire College of 
Higher Education 

(Re-advortlaamonO 

FACULTY 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

OFFICER 

Sciences 

£fl S *lnY, S ““ ,a: 80 1 £8.060- 
£ 8,660 (under review). 

for A ttttJSSL ° f,arlnB "cope 
ther PP o H C «V^ Qr 5 form “ ■*»«* fur- 

gSEUn',;: 

SB to vfhii D * rb * axt, 


Derbyshire CoUege^ 
Higher Education 

TEMPORARY FIJU^ 

TIME LECTURER 

GRADE I m GERMAN 

and french 

a aultably *iuaimwl 

3SCMSR 

and Engineering eour«* 

■^■aassrsSS 

starring ogW-Mift 
College ot Hlgh«r jH-wl® 

sssi mi& 

SrgAug^riBK 8 ^^ 


Holidays and Accom PLEASE 

jjgj^oNTBl 



s Austialia6TheGI. Aug. 


• / when replyi^; 
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ikeTI HES HIGHER EDUCATION SUPPLEMENT 20.7.84 

— ■— 

Colleges and Institutes of Higher 

Education 


A Roehampton 
V* Institute 


Dlgby Stuart 
Froabal 
Southlands 
VVhltalanda 


Courua offerad by ths Roshampton Institute of Highsr Education are 
in combined studies loading to unlvsrBlty first and highsr degrees Ths 
njccaififul candidate will be required to take up tha appointment with 
jftatfrom 1 January 1985 or earlier If possible. 

LECTURESHIP IN SOCIOLOGY AND 
SOCIAL ADMINISTRATION 

Applications are Invited from persona with higher degrees In either 
(odoiofly or anthropology to contribute to sociological foundation 
tnd core coursaB in the Joint Honou rs Degree in Sociology, and also to 
optional courses Including the Anthropology or Sociology of Religion. 
The successful applicant will In addition be asked to help with 
todologleal or anthropological courses for the Religious Studies 
Department 

Sslsry iUI/SL) £721 5 - £13443 plus London Allowance £987 per annum 
{pay sward pending.) 

Application forms and further particulars may ba obtained by writing 
to;*R A Fennell, Assistant Secretary, Roehampton Institute of Higher 
Bhiotion, Dlgby Stuart College, Roehampton Lana, London 8W1B 
fPH. 

dating dots for applications: Monday 18 August 1984. 

(1B851) 


Buckinghamshire 
College of Higher 
Education 
School of Management 
Studies and Languages 

SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MANAGEMENT 
STUDIES 

Applications ara Invited for 
ihe above past which la 
bated In the School 'a 
upending residential manage. 
put centra at Huntercombe 
Minor. Candidates should bo 
upsnenrad management 
Miners with expertise In pre- 
ann and teaching manage- 
MBl short couraaa. 

Applicants should have 
•Will in one Dr mare of tha 
(allowing fields: 

* International Morkat- 
Ing/Selllng Overseas 

* CpoMBllo lest Ians/ 
Managerial Behaviour 

* Computing for busi- 
ness users 

\r°ss 

>ttBfg!mi l V&. ul - 

Application forms may bo 
from ths Assistant 
"P«to.Bueklnoham Collono 
alWghw fedtioatlon. Qiiqon 

fee , £S i\ ,inSn 

.:.*TOias 


Canterbury 
Christ Church College 
of Higher Education 

Roqulred Tor 1st January, 
1989 

LECTURER 
II/SENIOR 
LECTURER IN 
MOVEMENT 
STUDIES 

to contrlbutn to lira work of 
the Movamant Studies 
Department. In a number or 
areas, anil must ba able to 
tench althor Dbiico or the 
Pliysluloav of Exerclsn to 
hanaurn degree laval. Ability 
to teach courses in one ar 
more of the Tallowing areas 
would ha an advantage: gym- 
nastics. hockoy, swimming. 
The Department makes a sub- 
stantial contribution to Pro- 
fessional Education courses. 
Applicants should havo recant 
experience of physical educa- 
tion In prfniary/nilddle 
schools. 

I mot el v 

OfTnis Da, DCll and DBi: 
dearnes. I'CiCE, advanced 
diploiiiaa nnrt hiaher degreex 
In tZditriiilim. 


Hulnry scale: 
ll/Huiilur I Arturo r 


Lecturer 

£7,215- 


£15.443 p.u. funder review). 



Hprow College of 
Higher Education 
PBculhr of Science and 


icuuuuiogy 

“Wool of Engineering 

lecturer grade II 

WmUMENTATION 
AND CONTROL 




bS^Jk? *p pUDa - 
S»u d ft >S?,fl. b, 5 ,n S bl 9 and 

— Tsrk. 
3TP. 
9422. 


Southampton College 
of Higher Education 
Faculty of Technology 

TEMPORARY 
LECTURER TV 
SENIOR LECTURER 
IN MECHANICAL/ 
PRODUCTION 
ENGINEERING 

Applications ara Invited for 
the post of temporary Lec- 
turer I [/Sen lor Lecturer for 
tha period of September 1SB4 
to August 1985. 


SSrvBV^ 


fesass? 

i'.-'WSI” 


to August 1985. 

The successful candidate 
will be a graduate In Mechan- 
ical or Production Engineer- 
ing. A knowledge of or 
Interest In CAB would be an 
added advantage. Mainly he 
will be required to teach on 
the UNO courses In Mechan- 
ical and Production 

Engineering. 

Salary will be In the range: 
£7.215 to £13.445. 

Application forms and 
sr details may be obta 



.■ . jns pan 


.t Sussex 


8. Martin’s CoUege of 
Higher Education 
Lancaster 

. PART-TIME 
LECTURER IN 

drama 

; Purtber dsUlUi and 

issa 


isie 


l cation 

r d i?ir 


London Institute 
of Higher Education 

LECTURER I/II IN 
COMPUTING/ 
INFORMATION 
TECHNOLOGY 

B&4^ c 38MaSSi 

toani on 1st January 1985 to 
P V * 1 1,11 Bn «> Infor- 

tR'inatituVe. 0 ° BV throu * ,, ° , a 

,_ Th ® P°»t would ho suitable 
n»n Q .J- ecB ntly quell Tied gradu- 

Sln l Sx whJwiShSs ?o 

CMMSWll 

l5rM.^g3S“ F »g».;;s 

“rs, I.B.: 

LI: £5,649— £9,739 

L1I: £7 .219— £1 1 ,56B 

..Pit** en Outer London 
Allowance of £64B. 

i~* T 3 r form end 

I??* Please con- 

tact the Vice Principal. West 
London Institute of higher 
Education. Lancaster House. 
Borough Road tala worth, 
Middlesex TW7 9DU. Tel: 
01-968 8741 ext 277.00971) 
KB 


Buckinghamshire 
County Council 
Education Department 
Buckinghamshire 
College of Higher 
Education, Queen. 
Alexandra Road, High 
Wycombe, Bucks. 
Director; D.J. Everett, 
B.A., F.F.T.Com. 

School or Humanities, 
Education 4c Social Science 

TEMPORARY I YEAR 
LECTURER I IN 
SOCIOLOGY 

Lecturer required from 
September to teach Sociologi- 
cal Theory on BSc. Sociology 
end Applied Socle) Studies 
and to contribute to sociology 
teaching on thle and other 


£9?7 B £ ry SC " ,B ' 


£9.649 - 


.. Application form end fur- 
ther date! I a from Assistant 
Director. (Please enclose 
• »-o.» 10944 HB 


Adult Education 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF ADULT CONTINUING EDUCATION 
(ENGLAND AND WALES) 

D.E.S. Programme for 
the Adult Unemployed 

Programme Coordinator 

The institute wishes to appoint as soon as possible a Programme 
Co-ordlnator under the above 3 year programme. This parson will 
be based In Leicester and be responsible for administering that 
part of the Programme managed by the Institute and for the 
oversight and coordination of ths Field Officers. 

The appointment will be for 3 years, beginning as soon as 
practicable. 

Secondment from an existing post would bs acceptable to the 
Institute. 

bfiiary in mo ruvigy lis.u'jj iu liu.cwa icunuilliy hnaer review^. 
Further details of the post, which carries Assistant Director 
status within ths Institute, are available from the Director, 
NIACE, 19B Da Montfort Street, Leicester LEI 7GE, to whom 
applications should be sent before 13th August 1&B4. 

Field Officers 

The Institute also wishes to appoint a number of Field Officers tor 
Ihe above Programme. Field Officers will be assigned certain 
regions of England, will encourage developments In those 
designated regions and are also likely lo be given national 
responsibilities for particular aspects of provision. Feld Officers 
will be based either regionally or at the Leicester headquarters of 
ths Institute, as appropriate. 

Relevant experience In adult continuing education, preferably In 
work with the adult unemployed, le essential. 

Appointments will be for 3 years, beginning as soon as pracUoable. 
Secondment Irom existing posts would be acceptable to Ihe 
Institute. 

Salaries In the range E12.408-E14.709 (currently under review); 
starting points to be negotiated. 

Further details available from the Director, NIACE, 19B De 
Montfort Street, Leicester LEI 7GE, to whom applications 
Should be sent before 1 ^th Augufct 1984. 


Administration 


'ADMINISTRATIVE ASSISTANT" 

(Consultancy and Research) 
(£6,264^7,005) 

Applications are invited for a newly established post 

. rr 4 .1 1 I..« Ia nr/iwirfd an ciHmln- 


slonal qualification: will be preferred. Experience In 
an Institution of Higher Education would be an 

Fumier^etalle and form of application are avail- 
able from the Staff Officer, Trent: Polytechnic, 

Burton Street, Nottlngharh NG 1 4 BU. . 

L cioelng datoS Auguat1984, ; d ^ 

^TBEMT' rej—' 

faQLVTECHINilC cLWLb ^ 

^NOT^j(tf©HAiyiWWPPW 


Queen Mary College 

Unlvoraity or Lund on 

DEPUTY ESTATES 
OFFICER 

Appllcaiinna nn> lnvltud fur 
the nnw r*out of Deputy lo tlie 
Estates Officer. The auccuss- 
ful candlduta will ba rnaponsl- 
Pi° f«rn , aJo r areas of work In 
tna Offlra, which covera new 
developments, minor works, 
main Lena nee, central services 
and student accnnimadaeion. 


Applicants should hove uppro- 

f irlete professional qua lift co- 
lons while University 


experience 

advantage. 

Salary 
□ rade III: 


Salary on Administrative 
□ rade III; £15.515— El 6 .*129 

E b funder review) plus £1 . 1 86 
ondon Allowance. 

Further details nvallubla 
from Tha College Secretary. 
Queen Mary -Colleae. Mile 
End Road. London El 4 NS. to 
whom applications should ba 
spot _ by 17th Saptember. 

rl0927) HU 


University of 
Warwick 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 

Applltotlous are Invited for 
e post of Administrative 
A sal si ai it in tho FLnonce 
Office. Candidates should 
hold a sand honours degree or 
other relevant qualification, 
and should have had same 
business experience. Salary on 
the AdmlnlelrallvB Ornde 1 A 
scale: £6,310 - £11.615 p.a. 
(under review!. Furllte.r 
details From (ha Registrar, 
Unlvrraity of Warwick . 
Coventry CV4 7AL. quoting 
Ref. No. 5D/B/84/L. to whom 
applications Cii copies naming 
throe referees) should be sent 
hy 3Ht July 1964. 1 10969J 


-Research and Studentships 


Uni varsity of Wales 

Department of Mathematics anil 
Computer Science 

Research Assistant In 
Computing 

Applications are Invited lor tha 
above post, which will be available 
from 1 September 1984. 

The succssalul candidate wlH 
undertake one ot lhe following 
projects: 

Design and Implementation of 
a Petr) Net Modelling Package 
Vlaual Information Processing 
for Object Recognition Under 
Reduced Constraints 
Data Structures for a Scale- 
Free Cartographic Database 
Other research opportunities ere 
also available I 

Salary: £4,&47-C8,123 per annum 
tnduave (pay sword pending). 
Further inloimatloit and appUca- 

The Personnel Office, 

Hie Polytechnic ol Wales, 
Pontypridd CF37 1DL. 

Tel: (044a) 408133 exL 2021. 
Closing date: fl August 1984. 

SERC RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP IN 
AUTOMATED 
CARTOGRAPHY 



Candidates should hok) or expect lo 
gain a first or upper seoond class 
degree. Experience In computing Is 
desirable. 



University of London 
The London School of 
Economics and Political 
Science 

RESEARCH OFFICER 

Department of Bconoitllca 

' Applies tiona are Invited tor 
the poet or Research. Officer in 
the Centre for Labour Eco- 
nomics to work an n pro- 
gramme on the growth af 
Unemployment In Britain and 

e u rope. The work will Involve 
ma-aerlea and croaa-aec 
Slonal enalysle. Applicants 
ahould have et leaet e good 
MSc in Economies and appro- 
priate research experience 


Appointment will be from e 
data to ba arranged (but no 
later then lot January 19BBJ 
until 30th September 19 Bp 
' e celery scale 


end will be on the eelary pceie 
for Raaeerch Off! cere LA (n the 
range £7.190-£M ,619 a yaar 


■iganlnB 
ng eelary,- cOnatderetlop 
Iven to qurtlirieitl 


Application forma and fur- 
ther part Iculare are available, 
on receipt of e atemped. 
addraaaed envelope, from the 

Economlce. Houghton Street, 
ondon WC2A 3AE, Cloalnp 
ate ‘ for : ■ eppllcetlotu r- .Jlfi . 


■te- for!' 
uguet IBS 


UNIVERSITY OF 
8TMTHCLYDE 
DEPARTMENT OF DYNAMICS 
AND CONTROL 

RESEARCH 

ASSISTANT 



8aluy on range IB (£8.310- £8,530 
par annum) ot Oil national salary 
scale for Rasaarch Staff. U&Sbsneflt. 
Applications with full curriculum vtlao 
(quote ref: R28/S4J and the names 
and addresses of three referees, 
should be sent lo Pro lessor C. Bur- 
raws. Dynamics and Control. James 
Web Building, 75 Montrose Street, 
Q1 1XJ. 


Napier College of 
Commerce and 
technology 

Lothian Regional Council 

DEPARTMENT OF 
EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT 
OFMECHANICAL 
ENGINEERING 
RESEARCH 
ASSISTANT - 
VENTILATION 
STUDIES 

_ Salary an Scala £4,264 — 

£8, 1 84. 

Applications ara Invited for . 

J two-year post as a Research 
•sntont within the Bcattlah 
Enaroy Centre to work on an 
Investigation concerned with 


the physical and mathematical 
modelling of room air move- 
ment. The project hao a direct 
practical application In tha 
design of air distribution ays- 
tam in heating, ventilation and 
elr conditioning industry. 

Applicants ahould have a 
good honours degree In 
mechanical engineering 

environmental engineering, 
building services or and 
expropriate related 

. During the period lit past, 
the succeaaful applicant would 
be expected to road rpr a 
Higher Degree (MPhU/FhD) 
with CNAA. (n the case or the 
PhD. candidate canaideretion 
would be given to axtonalng 
the period of the poaltlon. 

Preliminary requirements 
related to the project may be 
grade to Dr. H. B. Awbi (Eta 

Application forma and fur- 
ther perticulara from; The 
Admlnletrqtlve Officer (Per- 
sonnel) Napier Collage of 
Commerce and Technology, 
Col In con Road, Edinburgh. 

The aloafnq date for the 


. The aloafnq 

issr.rsrto!* 


3rd Auguai 
Hll 


University of Bradford. 
Poatgraduate School of 
Medical Sciences 

A RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHIP OF * 
MEDICAL SCIENCES' 

A Research Studentship for 
ar In the flrat Inatanca Is 


dlarence of oral bacteria to 
Inorganic surfaces related to 
tooth enamel using . rad I 
'•taotopIcaJly labelled ' bade 
a. Applicants should have a 
rat ar second class Honours 
^ nrao In en appropriate _ei*ta- 
Jact. The auecBB^ul candidate 
Will be registered for a higher 
degree. 



i r * * * i .'»• j e ■ *..* i »•-. • ; 

. r • * ».(,• 1 lf- k - •*. 
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Research and Studentships 
continued 


University of Bradford 
Postgraduate School of 
Electrical and Electronic 
Engineering 

RESEARCH 
STUDENTSHP IN 
"CAD METHODS IN 
ELECTRO- 
MAGNETICS” 


Trent Polytechnic 
Department of Electrical 
and Electronic 
Engineering 

S.E.R.C. CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 


The project. In collabora- 
vJlh Pto 


Applications are Invited far 
®_rio«eBrch Studentship at 
8 ERC rates In the area or 
Computer Methods In fclec- 
tro magnetics to devoiop soft- 
ware packages corresponding 
to those of Spice and 
...Macayma. 

' * Access to a Cyber 209 vec- 
tor procesapr la available. Tha 
*® JlRely to be or Interest 
a Mathematicians. Physicists 
and Electrical Engineers. 


tip n with 'Pie's an y " Research 
(Caswelli Ltd., will involve 
the development end opplicn- 
tlon at powerful and novel 


techniques for the Investlgn- 
tlon of gallium arsenide sub- 


strates at various singes of 
atatft-pf-tho-nrt Integrated 
circuit fabrication. 


Applicants should hold a 
first or upper second class 
honour degree In physics, 
physical electronics. elec- 
tronic engineering 


...d or a related 
subject. Q pportunUlcs for 
teaching Involvement may be 
possible. 


Applications to the Chalr- 
manr Postgraduatn School of 
Electrical and Electronic Engi- 
neering. University of Brad- 
ford. West Yorkshire BD7 
1DP. H09251 if] I 


Further details and Tarm of 
application are available rrom 
the I Staff Offrcei'. Trent Poly- 
technic. Hurt on Street. lYot- 
tjnghom NG 1 4BU. Applica- 
tions ip ha returned assoon os 
ncwnlble. (10967) Hll 


University of London 

Goldsmiths' Collage 

SERC STUDENTSHIP 
IN MATHEMATICS 


Applications are | nvited for 
Postgraduate Research In the 
fields listed below for which a 
SERC Studentship to start 
Septs mbar/October 1986 Is 

Jufy *984 C,a8tllB * t ™ , ° *■ a3th 


University of Bradford 
Postgraduate School of 
Materials Science 


SERC CASE 
STUDENTSHIP 


Production and Properties of 
Silver-Free Brazing Alloys 


a n ^ThHorecYlCaf) t> * 0rVBtlan01 


MaMiama- 
il.es (Block Design. Graph 


Applications are Invited 
front candidates who hold ■ 
first or upper second class 
Honours degree In Materials 


Theory). 


Functional Analysis. 


Science. Metallurgy or Engi- 
neering Science for an SER 


S tatlatlca t Bayesian Statla- 
tlcs. Survey Sempllngt. 


CASE Studentship tenable for 
three years and lending to a 


Application rorms and 
information about the collage 
are available from: Dr Bill 
Jackson, Mathematical Bel- 


nridUiamHIIcni MCI 

i f r London. Goldsmiths' Col- 


i?_r v i MiW, . ,p . uuiudiniini lqi- 

iSJKl" l S‘ , P JKWEi London 
®NW. Te): 01-692 7171. 
with whom Poten- 


highar degree. The research 
on cappor-phaanhorus-tln 

B astes and brazed joints will 
e carried out In association 
with Turbabraze (Europe) 
Ltd.. St Neota, where theenn- 
dldate will be expected to 
spend a total or approslmateiy 
6 months over the S year 
period. 


77 “ : • — - "■in miuin paisr- 

tial applicants may wish to 

flSBKffl proposal. 


io 


to or a . B. Wronakl, School or 
Materials science, University 
of 5 ra d f o id, Wea t Yorkshire 
BD7 1DP. (10B24) Hll 




NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF SINGAPORE 

department of 

MECHANICAL AND 
PRODUCTION ENGINEERING 



o«e™ courae, al both undergraduate and 

P» E Mo?ran1r W e s 

a r n a L srtt^rptt Ma “ bie 

Control Eng In aering 
Fluid Mechanics 
Dynamics .. 

Gross annual emoluments range as follows: 

kSi™/ •, • SJ28.340-r58.750 

. SJ53.220-81.010 

Asaopiate Professor SJ79.730-1 09.820 

PfOfsssor S$8Q, 530.1 30. 1 30 / 1 34,640-1 52. 690 

(STQEi » SJ2.86 approximately) 

, 

. war loaves SlngaporaMalayala pmn^Uy Bl4,, 

1 20 *0 S5ZT6 p.m. p 

of children a adOcatfori-subJact to a maximum of 8$l 2.000 
passage assistance arid baggage allovitance 
of personal effects to Singapore. Staff 'memberafnav un£32 n 
^nsultalfon work, subject to (he approved S mK U^ artT&S 

■JJJ conauftaHon fees up (0 a maximum of 60% of orosa anrSal 
emoluments fn any one year. , gross snnuaE 

USSSS^ s' 0 ™ 8 , Bnd ,urthflr >n»orrto»Holi. oh terms and 1 

conditions of service may be obtained from . ■ " na : . 

Th* Director NUS Overseas Office ; 

issnissz 

Slnaaoon r-- v.iV-- ; 




m. 


J; 1 r 


few*- 

■ "t.'lt j: w 


m : ; 
1&1 
I* 

i'.;i ;■ 

r. ■» •; '1 


5 Chestnut Street ' 
London SW1 
U.IC 




Tel: (01) 238*4882 






Applications for the following position are invited until S4 August 1984. 

Mmabatho Campus 

Academic Development Centre: Director 


The candidate should have a Master's degree or doctorate and n professional qualification in 
education. Substantial teaching experience in the tertiary sector is cssonlial, together with ad- 
ministrative and organisational ability. Experience in staff development, academic support and 
educational media are highly desfreable. 


SALARY 

R23 109 x 936 - 24 045 x 1 035 - 20 116 

The appointments may be on contract or permanent terms. In addition to salary the University 
offers a 13th cheque, membership of the pension and medical aid schemes, subsidised housing 
removal expenses and tertiary education subsidies. 

Applications, with a detailed C.V. and the names and full addresses of throe professional 
referees should be submitted to the Assistant Registrar (Administration), University of 
Bophuthatswana, Private Bag X2048, Mafikeng 8670, from whom application forms and further 
particulars are obtainable. 

Telephone! (0140) 21171. 

Telexi 4-22763 BP. 


^“acesavae^k, 

PROFE8SOEOP 

t ENGLISH 0F 
LANGUAGE 
AND 

literature 

■ssassssj 

1985 


TJu> successful cuiAbigJ ' 
called unon to jTnTS * 


MuUjnpor.^ 

SSSSl" «v*®tpis. 
jW^KSftS 


Dean of the Faculty of La 
tort, BAtlment Central CH ■ 
1016 Lausanne, BwlfswW 
hy aut October laSSi 
information may be obtaiu 
rrom the same addrejifTriill 
81 2B) - lil!J[ 


International Relations 

NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 

The Gordon Scott Fulcher 
Professor in Decision Making 

Northwestern University will be appolnllng a distinguished 
scholar to the Fulcher chair In the Department of Political 
Science. The Fulcher Professor will be expected to provide 
leadership in the development of International studies. As this 
field is understood at Northwestern, it combines comparative 
and International politics by placing a conceptual emphasis on 
he global system and on linkages between national and 
international phenomena. 

The Fulcher Professor will: 

- be braad |y conversant with major theoretical and 
methodological approaches In comparative and International 
politics, 

-have made. significant contributions to scholarship In 
International relations. 

- have demonstrated ability to work with (he theoretical, 
Semd^Sd 0 ' me,hodo,Q 9 ,Qal ' and empirical facets of the 

~ ^»hB m ^rt^S^. llnkB0 ® 8 bet «“ n domeotlo pmoaasea 
The actual field of the Fulcher Professor’s Current soeciaHaaTlori — 

SiZtaarc 

ml 9 ht ran 0 e fr oni world order studies or International 
Ka sSfls° my 10 l0n ^ decJaf °n-maklng or war and 

Interested soholara are Invited lo send Ihelr resumes and 
reprinla of some of ihelr recent contrlbultons to: 

Search Committee 
FulCher Chair In Decision Making' 

Dept, of Political Science 
Northwestern University 
Evanston, IL 80201 
DEADLINE: November 15, 1084 

Northwestern University Is an affirmative 
opportunity employer. amrmauve 


action, equal 


(1661B) 


■-.tHUVi 





McGhl UnW^ity Library System 

AREA LIBRARIAN 

, (equivalent to Assistant Librarian) 

r esppns|ble for Humanltles-Sodal fences. 

orien tS 3 ! Ubfery Syatem la divided into five subject- 
QroLJ P fl: HumaniUes-Soda] SdS 
' 5 ^ Sclences^nglneeriT^ 

i. JnW* 1 **?® <* French Ml ^ # 4 h ,Wn8 

; .acedcmic ilbrarlas] rasrf.ffi ' 


t niimwjtHIBiy. . . . > 

Daadllnerof appikallons Is Sreptember lk 1934. 


Institute for 
WP energy technology 


Head office and research cenlre 
Poetal address: Box 40. N-2007 iqefisr, Nawty 


The Institute for energy technology Is a multi-disciplinary reseat 
institute located at Halden and KJeller, with applrodmetely 9 
employees. The Institute's turnover for the year 1983 was NC 
152 million of which NOK 92 million represented Income &t 


assignments. 

Activities are divided Into the following main subject areas: nuc 
energy technology, petroleum technology, Industrial materials 
process technology, new energy technology and ant 
conservation , isotope technology and basic research In physl 
The department of CHEMISTRY AND GEOLOGY la baser 
KJeller. It has an expanding engagement in the field of petrok 
technology. 

We require a Ph.D. or B.Sc. to direct and develop work In thee 

PETROLEUM CHEMISTRY 

— u^tUrKaudwroTOTVon^CTTemlslry, enhanced oil recovery and| 
technology. 

We are looking for a well qualified person with several ft 
experience, relevant professional background and expariana 
project leadership. Experience In reservoir stutfes or ot 
petroleum related aotlvlty would be an advantage. Work will me! 
consist oi research on an assignment basis, and the group tea 
must be result oriented and have good qualities of leaders) 
Working conditions and possibilities for development will be gt 
lor the right person. 

The Institute works "flexitime'’. Participation Is estabflshad for 
staff In a collective group life and accldenl Insurance and si 
pension scheme. 

For further information, contact the Head ol Department Bji 
Gaudemack, tel: +47 2 712560-713560. 

A written application with copies of references end 
should be senl to the Personnel Department. 


UNIVERSITY OF BOTSWANA 


PROFESSOR/SENIOR 

LECTURER 

DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the posi of Professor/S ed# 
Lecturer in Economics. 

Considerable experience In teaching and In applying®^ 
nomlc theory In third world countries: a strong and wj 
record In research and publication In this field 
provide dynamic and sensitive leadership to a youn0®P 
growing department a commitment to establishing^ 
role of the economics department In Ihe researcri wr 
sultancy work and economic development e^s 
Botswana. 

The University would be prepared to conddflf jj? 
appointment of a suitably qualified person on seconj 
ment or . leave of absence from his Universay 

organisation. 

Closing dale: 24ih August 1 084. : 

Salary: Professpr P18.072-P20.892. Senior LtfWfP 
PI 6.B04-P1 8,072. ^ 

Expatriate staff will be entitled to contract addition ^* 

: per cent of basic salary and gratuity at 25 per ^nt, .JJ5 
salary plus contract addition on successful complex 
contract further details on request- 
Applications with names and addresses of W® 0 . > 
demic referees to reach: .;W 


... The Assistant Registrar , ; > 
(Academic) University of Botswana ; 

Private Bag 6022 ... J 

fyWt Win. - - " 'jag 


•- -i.,; 
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Overseas continued 



Posts 

Overseas 

SOUTH AFRICA 

Post 1: Professor of Library Science 
Post 2: Professor of Communication 
Science University of Zululand, 

Faculty of Arts 

OutitB Port 1: To teach the philosophy and historiography or 
library adana and historical llbrariarwhlp, library management 
cartography, docomantadon, read era' psychology, to 4th year 
indents, honours course, MA. Poet 2: To taach public relations 
sdwrtfslng, tsfevlsfon and film, journalism end press studies to 
undents on a 3-year course. At present this la a 3-year course but 
ftffibsdevBlopfld to postgraduate level. Both Posts: As Heads or 
Department, boih poatholdara will be responsible for the control of 
usmlnafions, curricula and teaching methods, choice and purchase 
oT textbooks and equipment, admission and expulsion of students- 
•rd may serve on senate committees end examination boards ' 

Students' first language la mainly Zulu, but wtlh reasonable 
proficiency in Engtish. 

Qiralflcitkma: Candidates, male or female, single or married 

Uj“® r ’* 0f Doctor's degree, have published papers 
In ihelr field, and have had extensive teaching or related experience 
roungw candidates preferred, car driver essential 
Bafary: On scale R.28,086 rising to R.38,673 plus 12% pay rise 
darting point negotiable, annual Increments. (£1 =■ R 1 S 5 aonrox I 
fiKisfit* Trandt accommodation for first year at modest rental ' 
t*™* (93% of ona month's salary); contributory pension 
Kherna; fares to and from post at end of contract; bagoaoe 
ahwsnce. ““ “ 

Contnct; 3-year local contract, guaranteed by the British Council 
mmrwclnfl as soon as possible. Closing date for completed ' 

sppEcaticm formB 10 August. 

Rafarenca;84A 107-10B. 

ftlfirtier data Ha and an application form, please write 
quefing tha post reference number to: Overeefls Educational 
Appclntmena Department The British Council, 90-SI 
lottinhem Court Road, London W1P0DT. 

! 2 §:S 2 S The 

. . 

!S" 2 SS British 


•ooioo# Council 


TRINITY COLLEGE 
yjp Toronto, Ontario M5S 1H8 

dean of divinity 

Tr L nlt y CQliW. Toronto, is seeking a 
administer the affairs of Its Faculty ol 

^Wth to 0&,L 8 ??. ,,can! part ,n the ,eachin 9 01)6 

|Mr tflrmaa nf i »? U i * a PPO'ntment will be for a five- 

Faculty “s n Kn. ,eaChln9 

T ri n [ty Col[e 0 0 ls affiliated with 
tf*NJonwItiT^ho S T 8 Province of Ontario and Is In 
oiTnr?,?* T °S nl ° School of Theology and the 
Fac ulty of Divinity the 
. Jfcn of ua perober Institution of thB Asso- 

i^iada. ^ toQlcal Schools of the United States and 


6 <s i ur m m r.:r riun9, apcompanied by 

Professor R. M, Savo 



University of 
Queensland 
Brisbane, Australia 

research 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND 
_ VISITING 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Ccltolarolilpa are available 

wmm 

research k, ?S„„i„* v,alUn n 

|i Pr °i»A “va“: 

„“JP vJ areas or ElactrirMi 

BiBCfiment of research intpc. 





Miscellaneous 

Winchester Shoei 
College at King 
Alfred’s College 

(hit VV S£?,“"| require*! for 
t^dre^* , p l,l, *o®n,V3f ln0 ° SpQcla i 

AMr C oT,°^ w1 s* hu *^ 

fxporlonco to meat 

siJSKa.sKSijsfi'rss: 

environment, and bo able to 
Cou? S eD I ?octo? lB f^ I ^, ltt J, th % 
ua?emlr°atarn. KlnB AIfred " 

a»£& ioi? ^ Bntla h 

currently £91 SB . fsala xffi 
tombsr^Yon'i iB rrom *«"sap- 

-“KrVa l? 8 pi ?a r tgfo fla ° n “ lf,r °- 

&...t SKffl:: 

“if” nSW, 1- b » y 2 >? 


FOR DETAILS OF 
ADVERTISING IN 

THE THES 

PLEASE RING 

BERNADETTE 

ALEXANDER 

ON 

01-253 3000, Ext. 227 


the times 

SUPPLEMENTS’ 
REPRINT SERVICE 

edSon TECHNICIAN 


of the Business and Technician Education Council, Sir Robert Telford 
^™ an ° f Marconi, and Dr George Trolley, Head of Quality at the Man- 
Mirchim^S^ a0R,T ° name bUt 8 feW ‘ First Published in THES in 

THES PEER REVIEW (1) 

FniSSSn^ir ^ i iscover ? how academics in seven disciplines (Civil 
Engmeermg, History, Economics, Physics, Politics, Chemistty and Archi- 

THFS !n e n rd th L St f^ S °1 , their sub ' ects - Compiled from reports in tihe 
THES in December 1982 and August 1983. Price 50p. 

THES PEER REVIEW (ii) 

A 2 page survey covering Business Management, Biology, and F.noii«h Fi rS ( 
published in THES in January 1984. Price 25p. 8 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (i) 

, , A 4 page .reppft including articles on digital drawing-boards, geograohical 
data sifting, computer networking and computer based learning First nuh 
lished in THES in March 1984, Price 25p. g- lrst pub ‘ 

INFORMATION TECHNOLOGY (ii) 

An 8 page report including articles on Artificial Intelligence, the imaginitive 
use of videodiscs, remote sensing, the Alvey programme, control engineering 
First published m th THES in Jtine 1984. Price 80p. ^ s ' 

MANAGEMENT EDUCATION 

An 8 page report discussing the state of management education. Also includes 
2 pages'of management book re views, First published in THES in April 1984 
Price; 80p,- ! y 

Please make cheques payable to Times Newspaper? Ltd and send with 
your order to?- : . . * ; . 

Whom.,, S. Jok.-. 
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